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I'UKSIDKM'  or  TUB  HOCIKTV  OF  AXTigrAKlES;  CRA.'KCBLLUK  OF  KIBU'B  COlXKaS,  AliKiiOBE!il 
0.'«B  OF  TUB  OOVBBXOKS  OF  UAUKOW  SCHOOL; 


TUK  rUi:StLNr  AUU  is  INOEUTEU  for  much  or  TUK  LIOIIT  which  has  BBEX  TUUUWS  UFOS 


THE  ARTS,  ANTiqUmes,  AND  OKoOKAFUT  OF  UKKKCK 


WKirtEN  wmi  A llOt'E  OF  CIIKUL'illlNG  XIIB  LOVE  FOU  THKU  IN  THE  SCIlOOI. 


OF  WHICH  HE  IS  A OOVKKNOU, 


WITH  FEKMNUS  OF  nilVATU  UIIATITUDE  AND  IXULIC  KI:Sl'bCT, 
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! I'KKFACE. 

I “ The  Emperor  Hadrian  possessed  a niagniticent  Villa,  at  Tivoli,  of 
I which  the  ruins  still  remain.  In  it  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  j 
I his  own  Recollections  of  Greece.  He  there  erected  buildings,  to  j 
I which  he  gave  the  names  Pcccile  and  Lyceum ; by  their  side  he  i 
! planted  the  Grove  of  an  Academy,  and  he  carried  the  stream  ot  an 
ideal  Peneus  through  the  pleasant  ^hile  of  an  imitative  Tempe. 

“ The  Traveller  in  Greece  constructs  in  his  own  mind  such  a villa 
as  this.  He  furnishes  it  with  the  beautiful  scenes  which  he  once 
visited  in  that  country ; he  refreshes  it  with  the  clear  waters  and 
cool  shades  of  a Tempe ; he  decorates  it  with  the  fair  porticoes  of 
a Poecile,  a Lyceum,  and  an  Academy. 

“ But  his  recollections  of  Greece,  like  the  buildings  of  Hadrian, 

[ arc  liable  to  fall  into  decay.  The  Author  of  the  following  pages  has, 
therefore,  attem])ted  to  give  a permanence  to  his  own  reminiscences 
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by  constructing  a humbler  Tivoli,  in  which  he  hopes  that  others  may  j 

perhaps  enjoy  some  share  of  that  pleiusure  which  was  felt  of  old  by  j 

the  Greek  Traveller  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian.”  i 

] 

Such  was  the  Author’s  address,  by  way  of  Prefaee,  to  the  original  j 
edition  of  his  “ Greeck  ” in  the  year  IS39.  ! 

The  Publisher  has  now  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that  in  the  pc.'riod  j 

which  has  since  elapsed,  three  large  editions  have  been  called  for,  | 

and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  Italian  ^ 

languages.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  taken  its  position 
as  a classical  authority.  The  present  edition  of  the  Work  has 
been  entirely  revised  by  the  Author ; and  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
engravings,  in  some  respects  rearranged,  so  ns  to  bring  the  illustrations  ; 
into  more  intimate  connexion  with  their  descriptions  in  the  te.xt.  1 

In  the  present  edition,  IVIr.  George  Scharf,  the  able  illustrator  of 
Dean  Milman’s  Horace*  and  other  classical  works,  has  supplied  notes  ; 
and  illustrations,  in  an  Introductory  Chapter,  on  the  “ Characteristics  1 
of  Greek  Art,”  which  will  be  found  explanatory  of  many  allusions  to 
the  subject  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Work.  The  Publisher 
has  to  express  his  regret,  that  the  number  of  pages  to  which  this  , 
chapter  was  necessarily  restricted  has  rendered  it  somewhat  less  com- 
plete than  that  gentleman  desired  to  make  it.  He  believes,  however,  ' 
that  the  varied  information  it  contains  will  be  a valuable  addition  to 
the  Work ; at  the  same  time  it  will  be  understood  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  | 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  anything  contained  in  that  chapter. 

* The  Life  and  Works  of  Horace.  Editctl  by  Dean  Milman.  A new  and  iKsuitifully 
|>rinWd  edition  of  tho  text,  illustrated  by  3(X»  Kngruvhigs  of  (Joins,  Statues,  &c., 

from  tho  Antique.  Second  &lition.  2 vols.  8vo.  30j. 

" Not  a can  be  o|»ened  where  the  eye  does  not  li^ht  upon  some  antique  gem.  Mythology,  history,  art. 
tnaiuicr*,  topography,  have  all  their  lilting  representatives.  It  is  the  higiicsl  praise  to  say,  that  the  dvsigut 
throughout  add  to  the  pleasure  with  which  Horace  U read.”— C/«iHMra/  J/usewn. 
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PREFACE.  vii 

It  may  not  be  unbecoming  in  tlie  Publisher  here  to  express  liis 
belief,  that,  by  the  aid  of  tlic  Author,  Artists,  and  Engravers,  and 
of  the  more  humble  but  indispensable  powers  of  the  Press,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  erect  a Poccile  and  Lyceum,  in  remembrance  of 
I Greece,  such  as  Hadrian,  with  all  the  imperial  power  of  Rome,  would 
have  attempted  in  vain. 

' Londoii,  Octobtr  1858. 
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*»*  It  being  incuneUtent  wUk  the  plan  of  the  pre*mt  Work  that  reference  ekomid  be  made  in  it  to  ang  eotlateral  , 
amthoritiee  en  IketmbJeeU  mentioned  in  Ike  text,  Ike  Author  hot  deemed  it  expedient  to  prefix  a genera!  Hit  of  booke 
wkUk  mag  be  eeneldered  ellker  at  ittmefral$re  of  ite  eomtentt,  or  enpptementarg  to  tkem. 


ScTLAi,  PeripluB.— See  Philological  Muteum,  L p.  14$  ; ' 
Hudson’s  Oeog.  Omc.  vol.  I.  j 

DiraiAikciiet.  scholar  of  Aristotle,  Status  Grtrci*.— Hud-  ^ 
son.  Geog.  Grirc.  vol.  II.  I 

ScTifvvs,  CHirs,  Orhis  Uescriptio.— Hudson,  OciHt.  Gr. 

vol.  ii.  I 

Dioavsius  Pr.aiRor.TBi.— Bemhardy,  Grog.  Gr.  vol.  1.  < 
StUABO  of  Amasia  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  Augustan  Age. 
books  viiL  lx.  X. 

PoMFoMii’s  Mbla,  book  ii.  cap.  1. 

CAiui  PLimraSacVNOOs,  book  iv.  cap.  1 to  13. 
Paviaviai  of  Cappadocia.  Ten  Books.  Travelled  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninea. 

Ptolksiacb  Pelvbiotes.  About  A.n.  WIO. 

CraiAcrsof  Ancona.  Travelled  in  Grrece  about  1430. 
principally  with  a view  to  collect  ancient  inscrip- 
tions. 

HAarnr  Kaara.  or  Kat-tiva,  Professor  at  Tubingen.  I 
HisTurco-Grsecia.  1373.  I 

SAMDrs,  RelalioDofa  Journey  in  the  Turkish  Kmpire. 
1374. 

Mxcaaius,  his  geographical  and  antiquarian  Treatises  in  ' 
Gronovii  Antiquitates  Grwee. 

BAaia,  Relation  del'^tat  Present  de  la  Ville  d'Ath^nes.  | 
1674.  j 

CAaaxv's  Dra»ingt  of  the  Parthenon,  made  about  1674,  I 
for  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  of  Nointel,  \ 

now  in  the  Royal  Library.  Paris:  copiee  in  the  British  ; 

Museum.  \ 

JACoa  8eoN  of  Lyons,  Voyage,  ke..  1676.  Lton.  I67M. 

1 Tcis.  Ilmo. 


GritLXT  Di  LA  GuiLLaTixar,  Ath4nes  ancienne  et 
modeme.  Paris.  1673.  An  Apocryphal  work. — See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  127.  I 

pALMxait  Grwciw  Descriptio,  1673.  I 

WifBLBa.  Rev.  SlrGaoaox.JourneyintoGreece.  London,  | 
IC82,  folio:  with  an  excellent  Map  for  those  timet. 

CoaoRELLi,  Deicription  G4ographlque  de  la  Mor6e. 
Venise,  1668. 

Mblctics,  Bishop  of  Arta  and  Naupactus,  1682.  His 
Geography,  first  published  1728.  Venice,  folio. 

TouaRKfoaT,  Voyage  du  I,«vant.  1718,  I vols.  8vo. 

PoraMoRT, travelled  in  1729.  llislettert{of  verydoubtfUl 
faith). — Voyage,  M^m.  de  I’Acad^mie des  Inscriptions, 
t.  vii.  p.  ,837.  I 

Gct’s  Voyage  Litt^raire  de  la  Gr^ce,  2 vols.  1771.  i 

SruAUT  and  Ravsrr.  travelled  for  the  Society  of  Dilet-  I 
tanti,  1731.— The  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  Jas.  Stuart 
and  Nicholas  Revett,  Painters  and  Architects,  vol.  I.  | 
1762.  vol.  IL  1787,  vol.  lii.  1794,  vol.  Ir.  1816.  | 

— , new  edition,  with  many  additions, 

4 vols.  1823. 

CitAirDLBa’s Travels  in  Greece.  Oxf.  1776.— French,  with 
notes,  by  Barbie  du  Borage.  Paris.  1806,  3 vols.— 
Chandler.  Kevett,  and  Para,  sent  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti.  1764. 

Insrriptiones  Antique.  Oion.  1771. 

Hamiltok’s  Remarks  on  several  parts  of  Turkey,  1809. 

The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica.  By  the  Society  of  ' 
DUettantL  London,  1819. 

BAnTRaLasii,  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Grice, 

7 vols.  Hvo.  1700. 
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CHousvL-CovFFir.R,  Vovnp^  PiitorT«qui?  tip  Is  Grccp. 
('‘III.  1.  rol.  I'kS,  tmn.  II.  1S09.  lorn.  iii.  IH20. 

SiBTMuRp  ami  Hawkixi,  travellpcl  in  I7k5  ami  1791. 
Their  Journal  In  Wilpolp'n  .Memoirs.  I.ontl.  1S20. 

FAfTist  and  Faicmerot.  trivilknl  in  Allies,  Arc.  17»0. 
Their  Papers  In  the  Pari*  LIhmrr. 

OsERLtx,  Orl)i«  Anllqui  Motiuineiilis  luis  illustrsti 
primiP  lines*.  Arnent.  1790. 

Lord  Ei.gin  in  (•reece.  1797. 

Elfiin  Martdes  irsnsportcd  to  England,  lkl2. 

Memorandum  on  tike  Earl  of  Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greeee, 
181.L 

Luisikri's  Plans,  Prawn  for  Lord  Elgin,  IMOO,  and  fullow  * 
ing  years.  Now  in  Hie  British  Museum. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Cuaske's  TibtcIb.  1810 — 21.  fi  voU.  ito. 

Uodwbll's  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour,  2 voU.^to. 
Lond<»n,  1819. 

Sir  Vt.  Gbll'b  Ithaca.  4to 

Argolls.  I8H.  4to. 

• Itinerary  of  the  Nforva.  1817. 

Itinerary  of  Oreecc,  1819. 

CuLONBL  Leake’*  Besearchrs  in  Greece,  1811. 

- ■ - ■ Topopraphy  of  Athen*.  1821.  Trans- 

lated into  German  by  Keinarker,  with  notes  by  Mtiller. 
Halle,  1829. 

— — disputed  Positions  in  the  Topography 

of  Athens,  I.SSj. 

. Outlines  of  Greek  ilevolution,  1826. 

Wilkins' Athenlensia,  1816. 

PoDovcviLLR,  Voyage  dans  la  Grice.  Paris.  1820. 

Barbie  ou  Bocaob,  Cane  de  la  Moree.  1811. 

Chatraurriakd,  Itiii^-rairedeParlsa  Jerusalem.  Paris, 
1812. 

HoBHikOSE,  lour ney  through  Albania, &c.  l.ond.  1818, 4io. 

Holland’s  Travel*  in  the  tuiiian  l»ks,  Thessaly,  M,ice- 
donio,  &c.  Loud.  1815  ; 2d.  edit.  2 vols.  8vo.  1819. 

Walpolr’s  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  containing  Papers  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Dr  Sibthorp,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Col.  Leake,  Col.  Squire, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Raikes. 

Stanhope.  Topography  of  PlatieE,  1817. 

Olympia,  1824. 

Forbin,  Voyage  dans  le  Levant.  Paris,  1819. 

Turner.  Tour  in  the  Levant.  1620. 

Oai'ltier,  Positions  G^ographiques,  in  the  ''Connais- 
sanees  de  Temps,”  1H21.  1822, 1823. 

Manrert,  Grographie  der  Gricchen,  1822. 

MdLLER,  K.  O..  Geschirhte  Ilellenischer  SCimme  und 
Slidtc,  1820—1824.  Orchomenus,  with  Map  of  B(f- 
otla.  The  Dorians,  with  Mapsof  Northern  Greece  and 
the  Peloponnesus.  Geographical  Appendices  to  both 
works. 

A^ginclica,  1817. 

Articles  on  Athens  and  Attica,  in  Krsch 

and  Gruber's  Eneyclopiidie,  Translated  by  Lockhart. 

— — — Brief  nach  Athen.  1833. 

HuoiiBs'a<T.  S.)  Travels  in  Sicily,  Albania,  and  Greece; 

2 vols.  4to.  I860;  2d  edit.  2 vols.  Bvo. 

W’addinqton's  Visit  to  Greece,  1823. 


Kendrick.  Ionian  Nhinds,  1822. 

Gckiiiision.  loiiiuii  Iftiamis,  1822. 

St.  ViNi'BNT,  lies  loniennrs.  »vw:  un  noiivel  alia*.  1822. 
Uhonstkd.  Voyages  et  Rtchcrches  dans  la  GK-re,  1826. 
Krcsk's  llellfts,  IS25  — 1827.  2 vols.;  contain.  Aftica. 
Megiiri.,  lia'olis,  Phocis,  Doris.  Locrii,  .Etolia.  Arar- 
nania. 

WAriisMt'Tii,  Hcllenische  Altcrthumskiinde,  i voK. 
If  Mile,  1826. 

Sketch  of  Gr»-fk  Geography,  vol.  1.  pp.  1—20. 

('RAMr.a's  (icographiesl  and  Historical  Description  of 
Ancient  Greece,  3 vols.  Hvo.  Oxford.  J82R. 

Colon  EL  1.s:*kk  on  the  Demi  of  A Mica,  in  Transactions 
of  Boyal  Si.cicty  of  Literature.  )8?9. 

- - - — Travels  in  the  Morea,  S vols.  8vo. 

Lond.  18.10, 

— Travels  in  Northern  Greece.  4 vols.  8vo. 

1837. 

Thf  .Ivlkitr  of  Ike  folloiring  pftg^i  ramnut  ncn/i»N 
tAcsc  tnorAf  of  Cof,  Lfake  trilhout  exftfuing  Am 
bhligationt  to  fAcm. 

Gordon’s  Ilislory  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  I8,i2. 
Thiersch,  F.,  ^tat  Actuel  dela  Gr^ce,  2 vols.  Svo.  Lcips. 

1833. 

DonwFLL’a  Pelassic  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy,  fol. 

1834. 

Pv'RovR's  Sailing  Directory.  London.  IK34. 

Chartsuf  the  Coast  of  Orct'ce,  published  by  the  Admiralty, 
sold  at  No.  S.t.  Fleet  Street.  l,ondon. 

Vox  Mavrer,  Des  Uriechiache  Volk,  2 vols.  Heidelberg, 
|8J3. 

Tiiirlwall’s  Greece;  Geogrephical  Outline,  pp.  1 — 34 
of  vol.  i.  1833. 

PtTTAKvs'  Ancienne  AthAnes.  8vo.  AthAnes,  1833. 
Voyage  de  ta  Commission  ScientlAque  de  Mor^.  Paris, 
IH3«. 

W’ordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  with  Maps,  frc.  2nd 
F,dit.  1637. 

Forchii AMMER,  P.  G.,  Hellcnlka.  Berlin,  18.17. 

Ross,  L.  Drs  Pentelieon  bei  Athen  und  seine  Mannor- 
briiche:  Kuiistblatt,  1637,  Nos.  U.— It.  Other  num* 
ben  contain  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Greek 
topography  and  aniiquitiM. 

PrxLAT’i  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  the  Oropia  and 
Diaeria.  Athena.  1638. 

I on  the  Battle  of  Marathon  and  position  of 

Aphidnse,  &c.  in  Tranaactions  of  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  vol.  iii. 

Leakk,  Co).,  Peloponnesiaca.  Supplement  to  TrateU  in 
the  Morea. 

Murrav,  Handbook  for  Malta,  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
East. 

Ra.nuaes,  A.  R..  Aiitiquit^sltell^niques.  Athene*,  1842. 
Bowen.  0.  F.,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Ionian  University ; 
“Ithaca."  1839. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sketches  of  Greek  Scenery.  By 
W.  Linton,  Esq.  K.A.  For  Private  Circulation.  1847. 

I Sketches  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  1833. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GREEK  ART. 

BT  OEOROE  aCHARF,  F.S.A. 

WHEN  Pausanios  travelled  through  Greece,  during  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  about  1690  years  ago,  he  found  every  city  teeming  with 
life  and  refinement ; every  Temple  a Museum  of  Art ; and  every  spot 
hallowed  by  some  tradition  which  contributed  to  its  preservation.  The 
ruthless  destruction  of  these  works  of  art,  in  subsequent  ages,  has  reduced 
them  to  a small  number ; and  the  Ti'aveller  now  pauses,  with  a melancholy 
interest,  to  reflect  ujion  the  objects  described  by  Pausanias,  but  which  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  true  that  in  our  Museums  many  fine  Monuments  of 
ancient  art  have  been  preserved ; but  their  completeness  and  unity  as  works 
of  art  cannot  be  appreciated  under  such  circumstances.  In  order  to  com- 
prehend the  design  of  the  artist,  the  surrounding  scenery,  to  which  it  had 
reference,  as  well  as  the  distance  from  which  it  was  intended  to  be  viewed, 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Where  an  object  of  art  is  removed  from  its  original 
site,  the  Scholar  and  the  Antiquary  must  be  combined  with  the  Artist  and 
Historian  before  the  imagination  can  be  carried  back  to  the  realities  of 
a more  classic  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  therefore  the  object  of  these 
introductory  pages  to  attempt  a combination  so  necessary  and  important ; 
and  thus  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the  diftcrent 
eras  of  Greek  art ; — to  compare  them  with  each  other,  to  assist  in  chronolo- 
gically arranging  the  more  im]K>rtant  examples  still  remaining  to  us,  so  as  to 
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i incilitiite  their  comparison  with  tlic  Historians,  and  to  j)repare  tlic  reader  for  the 
classic  descriptions  contained  in  subsequent  portions  of  tliia  volume.  | 

Independently  of  the  actual  beauty  and  style  of  execution  in  works  of  art, 
it  is  im]>ortant  to  trace,  the  historical  perio<l  at  which  they  tverc  produced. 

The  process  by  which  this  information  may  lie  obtained  is  highly  interesting, 
and  in  most  instances  quite  conclusive.  The  known  locality  of  a city,  as  | 

j dc.scri!)cd  by  ancient  writers,  frequently  affords  sufficient  evidence  to  identify 

its  ruins.  The  sculptured  decorations  which  formed  a part  of  its  buildings, 
may  also  be  historically  associated  with  it.  In  this  way  the  date  of  their 

j execution  can  .sometimes  l>e  a.scertained  ; but,  unfortunately,  few  Greek  edifices 

remain  which  have  their  .sculptures  thus  connected  with  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  I’AiiTiiKStis,  the  Tkmi’i.e  of  Tuivsefs  at  Athens,  the  Temple 
OF  JIlSEUVA  at  yEgina,  and  those  of  Oi.vmpia  in  Elis  and  PlIlOALElA  in 
Arcadia, — all  of  which  contained  sculpture  most  imjwrtant  towards  a history 
of  art, — few  other  instances  are  known  where  the  identity  is  perfect.  In 
many  instances  a new  temple  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a fonner  one, — 
portions  of  the  ancient  foundation  having  been  left,  and  the  old  materials 
i frequently  u.«ed  for  the  new  structure.  Bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  have  thus 
been  built  into  plain  wulls,  with  the  sculptured  sides  tiinicd  inwards,  as  at 
Nineveh  and  Xanthus,  where  the  bas-reliefs  were  only  discovered  on  the 
demolition  of  the  walls,  by  which  they  had  been  thus  protected. 

As  guides  to  the  different  eras  of  art,  coins,  from  having  inscriptions  upon 
them,  are  also  of  great  imjwrtance.  They  are  generally  impressed  with  the 
portrait  of  the  existing  ruler,  or  with  the  religious  emblems  of  the  town  in 
j which  they  were  struck ; and  they  frequently  bear  allusion  to  some  circum- 

j stance,  the  date  of  which  is  well  known.  In  early  times,  coins  bore  the  symbol 

I of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  city,  ami  the  issue  of  money  was  regulated  by  ' 

I the  priests  as  a matter  of  religious  care.  We  may  therefore  a.s.sume  that  the  j 

first  talent  within  reach  was  employed  in  their  execution.  Monarchs  sub-  | 

sequently  introduced  their  own  features  upon  the  coinage;  at  first  under  the  i 

.semblance  of  divinity;  but  at  length  they  rcpre.sented  them.selvcs  with  all  I 

their  jx-rsonal  characteristics  and  the  usual  insignia  of  power.  ! 

It  was  also  customary  to  introduce  upon  coins  reduced  copies  of  the  moat 
J celebrated  works  of  art,  esjx'cially  statuary  ; thus  furnishing  tran.scripts  of 

j many  fine  groups,  such  as  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  the  Venus  of  Cos,  and  the 

j repo.sing  Hercules, — works  which  have  since  jtcri.shed.  Being  smaller  in  size, 

• and  of  a material  not  easily  broken,  and,  moreover,  Iwing  of  metal  impervious 

to  nist,  many  .specimens  of  bronze  coins  have  come  down  to  us  a.s  perfect  as  ' 

when  first  produced.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  the  beauty  I 

and  delicacy  of  their  execution.  Many  of  our  finest  bronze  medals  have  been 
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prc.-*cire<l  by  a peculiarly  hard  coating,  termed  patina,  which  forms  over  the 
metal  in  the  earth  like  a varnish  mxm  the  surface ; and  this  Ixjing  harder  than 
the  metal  itself,  lias  served  the  better  to  protect  it.  Iron,  on  the  contrary,  is 
destroyed  by  the  rust  which  forms  upon  it, — a fact  which  accounts  for  the 
entire  di.sappcarance  of  many  useful  implements  which  the  Greeks  arc  known 
to  have  posse.ssed. 

Besides  the  enduring  nature  of  the  material  of  which  coins  were  formed, 
other  circumstances  have  tended  coasiderably  to  their  jire.servation.  The  prac- 
tice of  hoarding  money  by  burying  it  in  earthen  jars  was  eommoji  in  ancient  j 
times ; the  owner  seldom  commtmicating  to  any  one  the  place  of  its  conceal- 
ment In  the  event  of  his  violent  or  sudden  death,  the  secret  would  thus 
perish  with  him.  History  affords  many  instances  of  men  becoming  suddenly 
rich  by  the  discovery  of  such  hidden  treasure.  This  was  said  to  be  the  case 
with  Herodes  and  Timon  of  Athens ; and  many  similar  hoards  have  been  laid 
open  in  our  own  day.  It  was  formerly  a custom  also  to  bury  money  with  the 
dead ; and  the  coin  which  was  intended  to  pay  the  ferryman  over  the  Styx, 
has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  found  adhering  to  the  jawbone  of  the  dead 
body.  In  very  early  times,  tombs,  called  Ilypogaja,  were  constructed  beneath  ! 
the  level  of  the  ground;  which,  from  this  circumstance,  were  more  likely  to  | 
escape  desecration.  Other  tombs  were  also  built  of  a more  conspicuous  form, 
serving  for  monumental  purposes,  and  displaying  fine  architectural  conceptions. 
These,  as  well  as  the  Hypogsea,  contained,  besides  the  remains  of  the  deceased, 
articles  of  great  value,  such  as  vases,  bronze  and  gold  ornaments,  and  even 
domestic  utensils, — for  the  ancients  paid  great  respect  to  the  dead,  and 
frequently  buried  with  them  all  the  articles  they  valued  most  during  Hfe. 
Tombs  of  distinguished  persons  were  also  protected  by  inscriptions  engraved 
on  the  portal,  imprecating  curses  upon  any  one  venturing  to  disturb  them. 
These  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  effectual  in  early  ages,  for  many  such 
monuments  have  remained  buried  in  accumulated  soil,  and  have  only  been 
brought  to  light  in  our  own  days.  During  a later  period  all  the  tombs 
which  offered  any  temptation  to  plunder  were  rifled  by  the  Romans,  espe- 
cially during  the  time  of  Theodoric,  when  the  plunder  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  systematicidly.  In  more  recent  times  the  value  of  articles  found 
in  these  tombs  has  been  so  great  as  to  cncomwge  a regular  system  of 
excavation,  which  has  been  attended  with  successful  results  at  Athens, 
Milo,  Corinth,  and  various  parts  of  Italy,  where  some  of  the  finest  painted 
vases  and  ornaments  have  been  found  in  connection  with  funereal  structures.  | 
These  vases,  and  the  golden  wreaths  and  other  decorations  found  with 
them,  were  jwobably  tro[)hies  of  vnetory  in  the  public  games.  | 

The  custom  of  writing  the  name  over  the  principal  figures  in  the  early  I 
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vasca  lias  been  aerviceable  in  interpreting  the  subject  of  the  painting.  A 
uniform  style  of  costume  and  personal  appearance  baa  been  adopted  in  the 
representation  of  particular  individuals  which  enables  the  initiated  to  trace 
witli  some  certainty  the  intention  of  the  artist.  In  early  sculptures  of 
heroic  subjects,  the  names  were  also  fre<jucntly  engraved  upon  them. 

Again ; portraits,  statues,  and  busts  of  individuals,  often  bore  their  names  ; 
by  which  means  the  artist  has  become  familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
associate  their  features  with  their  thoughts  and  actions. 

Historians  have  also  left  us  some  account  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  art, — recording  the  name  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  jreriod 
at  which  such  changes  occurred.  Pliny'  occasionally  names  artists  who 
introduced  new  modes  of  treatment ; but  he  is  more  careful  in  enumerating 
their  works,  and  his  writings  thas  oft’er  us  little  more  than  a catalogue 
of  names.  Quintilian,  Lucian,  and  Pausanias,  give  more  particular  de- 
scriptions of  tlieir  works,  and  from  these  authors  it  is  discovered  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  copies,  or  imitations  at  least,  of  some  of  the  great 
works  of  former  ages  whose  destruction  is  certain. 

Historians  also  assist  us  in  tlie  study  of  ancient  writing.  From  them 
we  learn  the  period  at  which  certain  letters  were  introduced ; and  when 
one  of  these  letters  appears  on  a monument,  we  are  certain  that  its  date 
is  posterior  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  that  form  of  letter.  The 
same  changes  extend  to  the  spelling  of  words. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  art  degenerated  into  an  hereditary  trade,  we 
find  the  very  worst  specimens  employed  upon  public  monuments.  It 
would  seem  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  employment  was  bestowed  as 
a personal  favour  ujxjn  certain  individuals,  iiTespective  altogether  of  their 
capacity.  During  this  period  many  of  the  monuments  of  private  individuals 
disjilay  more  originality  and  refinement  than  the  embellishments  employed  on 
public  trophies,  or  the  arches  of  the  emperors  themselves. 

We  shall  now  close  our  general  remarks,  and  proceed  at  once  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  progressive  stages  of  art,  from  the  rudest  phase  to  its 
most  refined  development,  both  in  what  are  generally  termed  the  works 
of  the  artist  and  in  those  of  the  artizan. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation,  which,  like  most 
others,  is  lost  in  the  dark  recesses  of  time, — whether  the  Hellenic  or  Pelasgic 
element  prevailed  at  the  outset  of  its  career, — is  of  little  moment  to  our  imme- 
diate purjtose.  We  are  content  to  rej>eat  the  traditions  recorded  by  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  jxtets,  which  were  commonly  received  as  truth  in  his  day. — 
(/Eschylus,  l*rom.‘442,»ei7.)  The  Hellenes,  according  to  this  authority,  preserved 
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many  traditions  respecting  their  earliest  state,  wliieli  represented  them  to  have 
been  on  a level  with  tlie  savage  tribes  we  now  find  wandering  in  the  extensive 
forests  and  wilds  of  America.  They  had  then  no  agriculture,  but  lived  on  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  woods  ; and  at  that  period  not  even  fire  could  be 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  man  till  it  had  been  stolen,  as  Aiischylus  tells 
us,  from  heaven. 

In  primitive  times,  the  construction  of  human  habita- 
tions acquired  the  distinctive  title  of  chief  art;  and 
hence  the  Greek  word  'Ap^ireKTovia  (Architecture). 

Next  in  order  to  this  chief  art  may  be  ranked  Sculpture,  originating  in 
the  u.se  of  clay  for  the  formation  of  bricks  and  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
domestic  purposes.  Sculpture,  properly  so  called,  however,  could  not  exist 
until  after  tlie  introduction  of  tools  by  which  marble  and  other  hard  material 
could  be  fashioned.  I’ainting  is  of  much  more  recent  date ; although  it  is 
probable  that  in  very  remote  times  colour  was  employed  as  a dye. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  then,  that  the  early  Greek  in  his  habitation 
accommodated  himself,  like  other  primitive  races,  to  the  rude  shelter  afforded 
by  caverns  and  hollow  trees ; and  that,  as  the  race  increased  and  wants  multi- 
plied, con.structcd  habitations  were  attempted, — at  first  consisting  of  a mere 
roof,  composed  of  boughs  and  skins 
spread  from  tree  to  tree,  and  servipg  as 
a protection  against  inclement  wea- 
ther. Primitive  shelter  of  this  kind 
may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
trunks  of  trees,  supporting  a mass  of 
interwoven  boughs  hung  with  the  skins 
of  beasts  of  the  chase,  keep  off  the 
wind,  and  form  a temporary  refuge. 

The  primitive  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  as  Fausanias  informs  us,  resembled 
a hut  or  cabin,  and  was  composed  of  laurel  trees. 

In  the  course  of  time  buildings  became 
more  permanent.  Mud  was  added  to  the 
material  of  which  the  roof  was  formed,  and 
the  sides  strengthened  with  clay.  The  trees 
forming  the  props  were  cleared  of  all  lateral 
branches,  and  they  were  mounted  on  pieces 
of  stone  to  prevent  their  rotting  from  con- 
rw ii'T.  ^yjth  the  earth.  At  this  stage  the 

structure  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a complete  building. 
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But  this  mud  roof  was  found  to  retain  moisture  in  w'inter,  and  in  tlie  summer 
heat  it  was  liable  to  crack.  It  wa.s  found  also  that  wood 
could  be  conveniently  hewn  into  planks,  and  fitted  together 
with  some  degree  of  nicety  ; and, 
following  the  idea,  thus  suggested, 
tlie  flat  sloping  roof,  such  as  is  still 
common  in  Italy,  was  nc.vt  dcvi.scd. 

The  double  slo|)c,  however,  which  is 
more  familiar  to  our  habits,  was  also 
r,  , T.™  enipioycji  at  an  early  age.  In  both 

these  cases  the  roof  was  made  to  extend  far  beyond  the  walls,  so 

as  to  form  a slnulc  from  the  summer  sun,  a.s  well  as  effectually 
to  throw  off  the  water.  Walls  of  stone,  to  protest  man  from 
his  fellow-men,  were  next  coastnicted.  Originally  these 

consisted  of  ponderous 
stones,  heaped  togetliej’ 
without  any  attempt  at 
fonn,  but  with  smaller 
fragments  fitted  into  the 
interstices  ; as  may  be 
seen  in  the  .still  existing 
ruins  of  Tiryn.s  and  also 
at  Calynda.  1'hese  rude 
walls  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished at  first  sight 

ihi^.  Cto/vkax  Wall  Af  Tnmn. 

from  the  mas.ses  of  broken 
ro<!k  which  lie  heaped  toge- 
ther in  a liincatone  country, 
and  which  have  so  often  misled 
the  eager  traveller  in  quest  of 
ancient  remains. 

Pliny  quote-s  a saying  of 
Pasiteles,  an  ancient  sculptor,  that  jxrttcry  was  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  hotli 
in  stone  and  metals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  softest  and  most  easily-wrought 
materials  would  be  first  selected  for  experiment.  The  use  of  wood  and  clay, 
thei'efore,  long  preceded  any  attempt  to  work  in  stone  or  metal ; and  a modern 
writer  has  laid  down  a system  of  the  progress  of  civilization  among  northern 
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I nations,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  u.se  among  them.  This  system  is 
ilivicled  into  three  periods ; — Period  1.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  of 
wood,  and  of  bone,  and  clothing  of  skins;  2,  Arras  of  copper  and  gold,  no 
silver  or  iron ; 3.  Arms  of  iron,  articles  of  silver,  and  inscriptions. 

We  are  at  present  treating  of  the  first  period,  in  wdiich  no  other  imple-  I 

ments  and  arms  than  those  of  stone,  wood,  and  bone,  were  in  use — an  age  j 

in  which  the  bow  and  the  arrow  had  just  been  added  to  the  javelin  ; and 
when  a stone  adze  was  employed  for  shaping  timber.  Gourds  were  the  vessels  j 
used  in  such  a state  of  society ; and  Acom-enps  and  Flowers  naturally  sug- 
gested some  of  the  beautiful  forms  observable  in  jwttcry  even  of  the  earliest  j 

times.  Moreover,  clay  being  so  easily  moulded  by  the  hand,  it  is  easy  to  [ 

imagine  that  patterns  would  be  traced,  by  way  of  ornament,  upon  these  vases, 

, w'hile  still  in  a soft  and  yielding  state.  At  first  these  devices  would  naturally  j 
I be  imitations  of  the  geometric' lines  of  the 
I spider’s  web,  of  a ring,  or  palm-branch, 
and  the  simple  series  of  angles,  known  as 
the  zig-zag  pattern,  W\A-  Two  vases 
are  here  given,  to  show  the  simple  pattern 
scratched  upon  them.  The  originals  are 
made  of  coarse  black-brown  clay,  and  are 
classed  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian  fictile  art, — the  form  of  the 
one  being  copied  from  a very  primitive  water  vessel,  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
and  is  called  Askos.  Such  skins  are  still  used  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  for 
containing  wine.  The  potter’s  art  early  acquired  great  importance,  both  from 
its  utility  and  the  scope  it  afforded  to  the  arts  of  design  by  way  of  enrich- 
ment. From  the  superiority  of  the  native  clay,  the  best  manufactures  were 
established  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and  iEgina,  and  the  most  finished  and  beau- 
tiful forms  eventually  became  peculiar  to  these  places.  , 

With  the  discovery  of  a material  so  plastic  as  clay,  man’s  imitative  power 
expanded,  and  produced  various  attempts  to  represent  the  human  form,  in 
which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  race,  at  least,  were  exhibited.  Man’s 
upright  position,  the  head  poised  on  the  columnar  neck,  with  projecting 
I nose  and  chin,  and  eyes  looking  straight  forward, — these  at  first  engaged 
I the  artist’s  attention ; and  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  these  peculiarities  1 
were  exaggerated. 

When  the  use  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  were  discovered,  it  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  similar  figures  in  metal,  as  being  much  more  enduring  than  clay. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  some  very  early  bronzes  have  been  preserved, 
which  were  discovered  in  a tumulus  at  Sardis,  and  which  have  traced  on  them  i 
I the  simple  line  patterns,  such  as  we  find  on  the  earlier  specimens  of  pottery.  | 
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These  lines  are  also  frcfiiiently  found  u)K)n  other  ancient  metals.  The  primitive 
clay  figure.s  also  ap])ear  to  have  been  imitated  in  stone,  as 
may  lx;  seen  in  some  curious  specimens  discovered  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  among  the  earth-sunken  tombs  of  Attica.  Such 
figures  are  called  SlOlLLAKl.t,  and  are  evidently  of  a very 

early  fabric.  In  these 
fragments  the  deep 
I I 'v/  f grooves  separating  the 


limbs  from  the  body  exhibit  the  formality  of  line  natural  to  incxixirt  workers 
in  a hard  substance,  but  in  all  other  respects  their  style  is 
exactly  that  which  an  unskilled  hand  would  adopt  in  mould- 
ing a figure  from  very  soft  material. 

Painting,  which  iu  its  early  state  was  peculiarly  historic, 
has  been  called  the  art  of  deception ; but  to  this  purpose  it 
has  been  more  especially  applied  in  later  times.  The  earliest 
and  most  ready  pigment  was  undoubtedly  blood, — a thin  and 
colouring  liquid,  which  dyes  a dark  brown  colour,  and  which 
might,  during  sacrifice,  have  occasionally  assumed,  while 
flowing,  the  recognisable  forms  of  objects,  as  we  see  in 
shadows  which  are  cast  upon  the  flat  ground.  Shadow  cer- 
tainly led  to  painting,  and  gave  the  name 
of  sciAtiRAPllY  to  one  particular  style  of 
art,  which  has  always  been  retained — namely, 
the  RlutoUETTES,  a name  given  to  pictures  in 
one  flat  colour,  usually  black.  By  such  shadows 
a vast  number  of  subjects  could  be  represented, 
and  whole  histories  in  a short  time  actually 
expressed.  We  find  this  art  first  employed 
to  decorate  pale  earthen  vases  with  figures  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  animals  ; 
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but  no  attempt  at  figures  occurs  in  the  very  earliest  examples.  Specimens  of  the 
earliest  painted  vases  from  Athens  arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  They  exhibit 
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cially  displays  the  elements  of  nearly  all 
the  Greek  ornaments  in  the  small  patterns 
with  wliich  the  whole  ground  is  strewn. 
The  drawing  is  rude  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  colours  somewhat  pale, — a pecu- 
liarity also  observable  in  tlie  other  two 
e.xamplcs,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  the 
vases  of  this  period.  Tliere  is  no  attempt 
at  precision  of  form,  such  as  distinguishes  a subsequent  style,  in  which  we 


great  simplicity  of  form,  and  are  made  of  a pale  dull  clay,  with  simple  patterns 
and  figures  of  animals 
coarsely  painted  u])on 
them.  Fig.  12  espe- 
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find  a careful  outline  given  by  incised  or  deeply-scratched  line.s.  The  colour 
appears  blacker  and  more  glossy,  and  the  clay  ground  of  the  vase,  moreover, 
is  covered  with  a kind  of  varnish,  which  gives  a richness  and  polish  to  the 
whole  surface.  In  the  jircscnt  specimens  none  of  these  peculiarities  present 
themselves. 

Passing  from  early  painting  to  statuar)',  and  from  the  traditions  by  which  I 
its  history  is  cherished,  we  find,  in  the  earliest  times,  a block  of  stone  or 
wood  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  bodily  presence.  In  this  form  Mercury 
and  Apollo  received  divine  honours  ; Jupiter  Casius  was  represented  by  ^ 
a heap  of  stones ; the  Sidonian  goddess  appeared  as  a great  block  drawn  ' 
about  in  a cart ; and  the  Paphian  Venus  was  shrined  in  her  temple  as 
a cone.  These  symbols  remained  unchanged  during  a long 
course  of  pagan  history.  They  arc  represented  on  medals  struck  I 
by  the  Homan  emperors.  Sometimes  the  human  head  was 
placed  upon  a square  column  of  a man’s  height ; and  as  this 
form  was  most  frequently  employed  for 
representations  of  Mercury,  it  was  called 
Herme-S,  from  one  of  his  names.  The 
Hermes  was  much  used  in  later  times 
for  portraits  of  philosophers  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  Mercury  was  the  protect- 
ing deity.  This  ornament  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  library  decorations.  Some- 
times hands  and  feet  were  added  to  the  upright  block  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  extremities  were  mode  of  a more 
refined  material,  frequently  of  white  marble.  Pausa- 
nias  describes  thirty  quadrangular  stones  at  Phane, 

I which  he  says  the  Pharseans  venerated,  calling  them 
I by  the  name  of  some  particular  god.  The  same 
1 author  informs  us  that  at  Thespise,  afterwards  cele- 
; brated  for  its  beautiful  statue  of  the  God  of  Love 
figured  in  Plate  VIII.,  the  oldest  symbol  of  that 
deity  was  a rude  representation  in  stone. 

But  although  sculptors  had  by  this  time  attained 
the  power  of  imitating  the  human  form,  the  ability  to 
convey  its  expression  and  other  niceties  of  character 
I was  still  wanting.  It  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  Awo»n«. 

I natural  convictions  of  mankind  to  worship  the  images  of  ordinary  beings  like 
themselves.  In  order,  therefore,  to  overcome  this  feeling,  a terrible  aspect 
was  bestowed  on  the  deities  by  the  artist,  who  thus  attempted  to  horrify 
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the  senses,  where  he  could  not  V;ommand  veneration.  In  common  with 
all  savage  nations,  hideousness  and  extravagant  proportions  characterized 
the  earliest  gods  of  Greece. 

Traces  of  these  monstrosities 
lingered,  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  Greek  art,  in  the  Gor- 
gons  and  Furies  of  theatrical 
representation.  In  later  times 
the  Gorgon’s  head  decorated  the 
coinage  of  Athens,  and  was  a 
favourite  emblem  on  the  shields 
of  her  heroes. 

The  art  of  e.xpressing  form  by  mere  outline  par- 
takes of  difficulties  which  those  can 
! scarcely  estimate  to  whom  practice  has  made  it  familiar, 
j But  although  the  modem  artist  begins  his  work  with  an 
outline,  we  feel  assured  that  this  discovery  followed  the 
laying  on  of  colours.  Patterns  composed  of  lines,  such  as 
have  been  already  described,  were  in  previous  use ; but  they 
were  merely  employed  as  lines  to  gratify  the  eye.  The 
difficulty  of  comprehending  forms  by  these  means  is  often  ^ ^ 

experienced,  even  among  ourselves.  Take  a map,  for  instance,  in  pure  out-  : 
line,  where  a lake  may  be  taken  for  an  island.  Until  the  shading  is  added, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  land  from  the  sea,  or  the  solid  body  from 
empty  space.  i 

Pliny  informs  us  that  Cleanthes  of  Corinth  was  the  first  who  represented 

form  by  lines.  The  name  of  the  ori- 
ginator is  of  little  importance ; but  it 
shows  that  this  was  recognised  as  a 
separate  and  essential  stage  of  the  j 
art.  The  use  of  colour  was  not  con-  ' 
fined  to  vases,  but  was  evidently  ex- 
tended to  sepulchral  monuments. 
Many  of  the  clay  images  found  in  the  1 
Greek  tombs  retain  traces  of  paint,  j 
Some  of  these  even  appear  to  have 
been  gaudily  decorated  with  gold  and 
a profusion  of  the  brightest  colours. 

^ A curious  specimen  from  a tomb  at  Samos  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
I at  Canterbury ; and  many  others,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon  and  the  Baron 
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I von  Stackclljcrg  in  Attica,  exhibit  similaf  instances  ot  enrichment.  In  the 
I Wisdom  of  iSoIomon,  chapter  xiii.  11 — 14,  and  chapter  xv.  8,  will  be  found 
j a curious  description  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  and  clay  images, — “ laying 
it  over  with  vermilion,  and  with  paint  colouring  it  red,  and  covering  every 
spot  therein.” 

It  may  have  seemed  ea.sy  to  represent  the  shadow  of  a profile  face ; but  more 
than  this  was  rcciuired.  The  eye  and  ear  must  be  added.  The  latter  could  be 
tolerably  re|)rcscntcd  ; but  with  the  eye  greater  difficulties  present  themselves, — 
difficulties  which  tho.se  only  who  have  undergone  the  trial  can  appreciate.  To 
represent  the  eye  in  side  view  requires  a complicated  know- 
ledge of  foreshortening,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  that  period  had 
not  acquired ; they  therefore  Ix-gan  by  inserting  the  shape  of 
a full  eye ; thus  giving  a bird-like  character  to  the  profile.  A 
curious  method  of  rcj)rcsenting  the  eye,  on  painted  vases  of 
K,.  jo._r»nt.  early  piriod,  was  to  draw  a circle  and 

carry  a line  through  it.  In  some  instances  a ball  was 
placed  within  the  circle,  and  the  comer  lines  somewhat 
shortened,  as  in  fig.  21,  from  a vase  in  the  Museum 
Disneyanum. 

Pliny  traces  the  origin  of  drawing  and  modelling 
portraits  to  Dibutades,  a potter  of  Corinth,  whose  rv « u.«.,  v.u, 
daughter,  seeing  the  shadow  of  her  lover’s  profile  cast  upon  tlie  wall  by  a 
strong  light,  traced  the  outline.  The  father’s  attention  being  called  to  this 
sketch,  he  pressed  clay  into  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  furnace  to  harden.  In 
all  probability  some  such  event  first  originated  the  ias-relicf,  which  has 
always  been  regulated  by  shadows ; and  it  will  be  found  that  those  bas- 
reliefs  are  most  jwrfect  which  arc  still  intelligible  upon  being  reduced  to 
mere  shadows,  as  sciagraphs  or  ombres  chinois.  Dibutades,  according  to 
the  same  author,  was  the  first  to  decorate  architecture  with  sculptured  oma- 
I ments  made  of  clay.  He  is  said  to  have  placed  figures  in  the  gable-ends, 
and  ornaments  along  the  ridge-tiles  of  the  temj)les — an  application  of  his 
art  very  natural  after  the  discovery  just  attributed  to  him.  In  the  same 
passage  we  are  told  that  the  sculjRor  found  the  means  of  colouring  the 
ornaments  in  red. 

In  sculpture  of  this  period  figures  were  generally  represented  with  the 
limbs  close  together.  Very  frequently  neither  the  hands  nor  the  arms  were 
indicated,  the  whole  being  suppo.sed  to  be  wrapjxjd  up  in  a tight,  painted 
garment,  and  with  the  feet  alone  projecting.  Figiues  of  this  kind  had  little  to 
I distinguish  them  from  the  columnar  Hermes  already  described;  but  a slight 
advance  on  this  is  seen  in  tlie  curious  statue  of  white  marble,  found  at 
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Polledrara,  a part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vnlci.  In  general  attitude  the  columnar 
character  is  here  presej^cd  ; but  the  arms  from  the  elbow 
are  made  to  project,  and  the  hands  in  proportion  arc  enor- 
mously large.  The  dress  is  also  distinguished  into  an 
upper  and  under  garment ; but  there  is  no  attempt  to  indi- 
' cate  a fold  in  the  drapery.  Remains  of  elaborately -designed 
borders  and  ornaments  are  traceable  in  this  drapery  in 
I black,  red,  and  white  colours ; and  these 
strongly  resemble  the  minute  interlacings 
found  on  the  neck  of  some  of  the  vases  of  an 
I early  but  refined  period. 

j The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  tools  and  mc- 
I chanical  contrivances  for  moving  weights  at  the  jx;riod  of 
j which  we  are  treating.  The  saw — said  by  Pliny,  ch.  vii.  5C, 
to  be  the  invention  of  Dtedalus  or  Perdix,  and  to  be  derived 
from  the  teeth  of  a serpent — is  to  be  seen  on  the  sculptures 
recently  brought  from  Nineveh.  The  wheel  connected 
with  carts  and  chariots  frequently  appears  upon  the  same 
monuments,  on  whieh  also  is  observed  the  pulley  and 
battering-ram.  The  potter’s  wheel  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  Iliad,  xviii.  375,  600. 

The  earliest  metal  figures  were  formed  of  thin  plates  ot 
bronze  hammered  into  shape,  and  finished  with  the  chisel. 

In  this  manner  was  formed  the  brazen  statue  of  J upiter  “-S'*"-"  ’’■•‘o 

on  the  Acropolis  of  Sparta ; the  parts  being  firmly  united  together  with  nails. 
Pausanias  describes  this  (iii.  17)  as  a very  ancient  work  of  art,  the  produc- 
tion either  of  Diedalas  or  Learchus  of  Rhegium.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  are  indebted  to  Dsedalus  for  their  first 
development  among  the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a long 
history  of  the  works  and  adventures  of  this  artist ; but  it  will  suffice  here  to 
state,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a native  of  Athens,  who  dwelt  a long  time  in 
Crete,  from  whence  he  fled  into  Sicily.  He  is  said,  also,  to  have  worked 
in  Kgypt,  and  to  have  copied  many  of  the  works  of  art  of  that  country; 
his  labyrinth  in  Crete  having  been  a copy  from  the  Egyptian.  The  whole 
story  may  be  purely  mythical ; but  it  coincides  with  our  belief  of  a friendly 
intercourse  having  been  established,  at  this  early  period,  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Dredalus  is  said  to  have  made  his  figures  walk,  and 
to  seem  as  if  endowed  with  life,  because  he  was  the  first  to  separate  the  limbs, 
which  suggests  movement.  Hence  wooden  figures  of  the  greatest  antiquity 
were  called  by  his  name — Dsdalus. 
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I The  name  of  the  mytliical  artist  Smilis  was  derived  from  afilXri,  a knife 
I for  carving  wood.  The  names  of  the  arti.sts  who  accompanied  Tarquin 
I from  Corinth  to  Italy  arc  Euchirus,  Diopus,  and  Eugrammus  {Pliny,  xxxv. 

12,  43),  which  names  signify  the  dexterous,  the  overseer,  and  the  correct 
designer.  The  qualities  which  these  names  imply  have  a special  reference 
to  the  purely  Greek  vases  foimd  so  abundantly  in  that  part  of  Italy  first 
occupied  by  Tarquin. 

Such  we  may  assume  was  the  point  of  excellence  to  which  the  arts  had 
attained  in  the  time  of  Homer.  All  de.scriptions  beyond  this  must  be  traced 
to  the  poet’s  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  poems  little  knowledge  is  gained  I 
of  the  actual  state  and  quality  of  art,  beyond  the  use  of  certain  materials 
and  their  application.  Copper  temj)ered  and  hardened  is  chiefly  employed  1 

for  armour,  both  offensive  and  defensive  ; whilst  iron  is  rarely  mentioned,  and 
then  only  in  connexion  with  agriculture.  All  applications  of  this  metal  for 
the  purposes  of  war  belong  to  a subsequent  age. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  value  of  material  is  often  particularised, — the  halls  of 
Alcinous  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  clectrum  ; and  large 
stores  of  metal  yet  unemployed  are  laid  up  in  the  treasiure  chambers.  Precious 
woods  are  specially  named.  The  carriage  in  which  Priam  goes  to  seek  Achilles  | 
is  made  of  cedar;  and  the  grotto  of  Calypso  is  fragrant  with  it.  Penelope 
received  a rich  veil  from  her  suitors,  and  Hecuba  dedicated  the  hand.somest 
embroidered  garment,  selected  from  her  rich  store,  to  the  tutelary  goddess, 
whose  statue  was  enthroned  in  the  temple  of  the  sacred  city.  The  Phoenicians 
had  already  introduced  ivory,  purple,  and  incense  from  Arabia,  and  byssus 
and  costly  robes  from  the  east. 

Silver  is  rarely  mentioned  in  these  poems,  whilst  both  bronze  and  gold  are 
familiar  metals.  Homer  docs  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  compass 
or  the  saw. 

Articles  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs  and  bedsteads,  seem  to  have  been 
made  of  wood,  hewn  out  of  the  rough  block  with  an  axe ; then  carefully 
wrought  with  finer  instruments,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  or  amber,  inlaid  and  inserted  into  the  bored  and  depressed  portions. 
Ivory  is  described  as  adorning  sword  sheaths,  keys,  and  caskets. 

By  the  door  of  Alcinous,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  stand  rows  of  dogs  j 
in  gold  and  silver.  In  his  hall,  upon  pedestals,  are  golden  statues  of  boys 
holding  torches,  whilst  the  whole  palace  shines  like  the  sun.  Its  walls  are  brass, 
and  the  cornice  gilt,  with  portals  of  silver  and  gold.  In  these  halls  rise  pillars 
of  silver,  surrounded  by  clustering  vines,  dazzling  the  eye  with  all  the  glitter  of 
an  oriental  city.  But  this  condition  of  the  arts,  as  represented  in  the  Homeric  j 
poems,  must  be  accepted  with  many  qualifications.  The  })oet  appeals  to  our 
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imaginations  by  the  exercise  of  his  own.  How  easy  for  him  to  describe  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  which  never  existed.  The  same  words  which 
describe  a single  group  of  figures  on  a shield  might  extend  the  subject  to  an 
army,  and,  at  the  expense  of  words  only,  swell  the  whole  into  a universe. 
Such,  in  effect,  was  Homer’s  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  had  no 
real  existence  so  far  as  the  artistic  description  is  concerned ; but  it  communi- 
cates the  important  fact,  that  groups  of  figures  in  metal  had  already  been 
attempted. 

Homer  is  very  particular  in  enumerating  the  various  details  of  armour  and 
equipments  for  war.  The  construction  of  these  always  continued  the  same, 
and  each  part  can  be  recognised  upon  the  ancient  figures,  although  the  works 
of  art  which  exhibit  them  are  of  a much  later 
period. 

The  Laistiion,  or  shield-curtain,  which  Homer 
occasionally  refers  to,  has  been  only  recently 
determined.  The  form  was  frequently  seen  on 
vase  paintings,  but  was  not  known  to  be  repre- 
sented on  sculpture  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Lycian  monuments.  The  gorgon-headed  shield 
of  Agamemnon  may  be  quoted  as  an  elaborate 
specimen  of  various  metals. 

The  use  of  money  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  unknown  to  Homer ; nor  does  he  make 
any  direct  mention  of  the  stone  statue.  That 
of  Athena  in  the  Trojan  Citadel  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wooden  statues  called  Xoana 
(^oavov),  and  in  a sitting  position ; for  Hecuba 
lays  tlie  tributary  gar- 

^ nient  upon  its  knees. 

1 : I Gold,  we  find,  was  beaten  extremely  thin  for  the 

purpose  of  gilding ; of  this  Homer  gives  an  instance 
rr *  * * I;  in  describing  the  preparations  for  a sacrifice  (Odyss. 

r 1^  iii.  437),  when  Nestor  produces  gold  which  is  applied 

• HjHH ^ — to  the  horns  of  the  ox,  “ 'Iv  &ya\fia  0ea  Ktj^dpono 

■ HWiBM  - tSoCo-a.”  The  same  process  may  have  been  applied  to 

WjflH  ; the  doors  and  columns  in  the  palaces  before  mentioned. 

I ^ 1 — The  solid  walls  of  the  Treasury,  stUl  existing  at 

Mycenae,  were  plated  inside  with  some  metal,  pro- 
n,  » Doa«».  bably  bronze  ; for  the  nails  by  which  it  was 

fastened  yet  remain,  and  the  same  metallic  lining  may  have  been  used  for  the 
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brazen  chamber  in  which  Danae  is  said  to  have  been  confined  by  Acrisius  of 
Argos. 

Although  Homer  does  not  describe  marble  as  decorating  any  of  his 
stately  palaces,  we  find  that  he  was  aware  of  the  difference  between  that 
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that  Paris  was  struck  on  the  month  with  a marble  stone.  Green  and  red 
marble,  however,  are  found  casing  the  front  of  the  Treasury  at  Mycenre. 

Another  very  remarkable 
relic  of  Homeric  times,  if  not 
much  older,  is  seen  in  the  walls 
and  sculptured  lions  on  the 
gate  of  Mycena;.  The  blocks 
which  form  the  walls  are 
square-hewn,  and  laid  in  hori- 
zontal courses.  Over  the  portal 
are  two  lions,  executed  in  very 
rude  sculpture,  but  much  re- 
sembling those  seen  on  the 
painted  vases  of  the  period, 
being  probably  derived  from  the  early  Assyrian  type  exhibited  in  some  of 


I 
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the  sculpture.*!  from  Nineveh.  Slyceme  was  de.stroyed  by  the  Argivea  soon 
after  tlie  buttle  of  Thcmiopyla! ; and  Pau.sniiias, 
wlio  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  de- 
scribes the  ruins  of  the  city  as  a wonder  still 
existing  in  his  day.  He  .says  (ii.  16,  p.  179): 

“Among  other  parts  of  the  inclosurc  which  still 
remain,  a gate  is  perceived  with  lions  standing 
on  it;  and  they  report  these  were  the  works 
( of  the  Cyclops,  who  also  made  for  Preetus  the 
walls  of  Tiryns.” 

Walks  composed  of  enormous  stones,  which 
still  remain  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Jlinor,  are  called  Cyclopean,  bccan.se  the 
ancient  authorities  de.scribc  the  Cyclops  as  having 
j occupied  themselves  with  such  constnictions. 
j Strabo  e.specially  informs  us  that  they  came  originally  from  Lycia,  and  that  tiiey 

were  working  men  who  lived 
by  their  labour  (viii.  37.3). 

A more  refined  mode  1 

of  building  succeeded,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the 
wall  was  carefully  smooth- 
ed, and  the  edges  of  the 
stones  accurately  fitted.  ' 

Where  strength  and  exact- 
ness were  required,  the  stones 
were  not  cut  square,  but 
formed  into  every  possible 
variety  of  angles.  Beautiful 
specimens  ot  tins  polygonal  style  may  be  seen  at  Mycenai,  and  also  at  Cadyanda 
I in  Lycia,  where  the  joints 
arc  so  exact  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  point  of  a jien- 
I knife  between  them.  Tlie 

I walls  of  Jlycenaj,  accord- 

ing to  Euripides  (Here. 

F ur.  948),  were  formed  by 
means  of  the  measuring- 
line  and  stone-axc.  By  a 

common  error,  these  walls  liave  received  the  appellation  of  Cyclopean;  but  this 
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designation  applies  only  to  constructions  by  means  of  great  blocks,  and  of  rough 
execution,  wbicli  accorded  with  the  sup])osed  character  of  that  fabulous  race. 

The  vast  genius  of  the  Greeks,  and  tlieir  natural  predisposition  for  all 
matters  of  science  and  art,  could  not  remain  long  uninfluenced  by  the  matured 
experience  of  older  countries.  Imi>ortant  events  occurred,  which  o]iened  com- 
munications with  two  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world — EgJ’pt  and 
Assyria.  Thc.se  circum- 
stances arose  whilst  Ama- 
I sis  and  Croesus  ruled  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  Cyrus  the  Great  held 
dominionover Persia.  The 
Egyptians  had  long  exer- 
cised a style  of  art  pecu- 
liarly their  own;  but  they 
rejected  all  improvement. 

We  are  told  by  Plato  that 
the  priests  never  suffered 
painters  or  statuaries  to 
j introduce  any  novelty  into 
' their  art ; so  that  what  was 

produced  yesterday  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  produced  a thousand 

years  previously. 

The  characteristic  features  of 
Egyptian  art,  as  seen  in  the  sj)cci- 
mens  which  remain,  are  the  exqui- 
site finish  bestowed  upon  colossal 
proportions,  general  delicacy  of 
form,  absence  of  muscular  exagge- 
ration, angularity  of  action,  and 
])arallcl  arrangement  of  the  limbs. 
The  feet  |)laccd  close  together  in 
mummy  fashion  is  generally  em- 
ployed toexpressrepose.  The  pecu- 
liarities alluded  to  can  be  well  seen 
in  the  annexed  figures,  which  are 
copied  from  Egyptian  paintings, 
and  which  represent  sculptors, 
polishers,  and  painters  finishing  two  sculptured  figures. 

The  sculpture  of  Asia  was  less  stupendous  and  massive  than  that  of  the  Egyj>- 
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tians,  although  still  distinguished  by  a certain  grandeur  of  scale.  The  natural 
materials  of  the  country  determined  the  jieculiarities  of  each.  In  Egypt  vast 
blocks  of  granite  led  to  gigantic  propylsea  and  towering  obelisks ; whilst  the 
clay  soil  of  Assyria  produced  bricks,  which  were  built  into  great  masses,  and 
then  cased  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  which  was  a soft  and  easily-wrought 
material  in  comparison  with  the  harder  stone.  Muscular  development  and  an 
indication  of  strength,  sometimes  amounting  to  brute  force,  are 

peculiar  to  the  Assyrian ; and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  a greater 
degree  of  roundness  about  all  their 
sculptures.  Both  nations  used  bas- 
relief;  but  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs 
always  display  a flatter  surface  witli 
sharper  edges  to  their  figures.  Pro- 
jection is  a characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic,  while  what  is  technically 
termed  under-cutting  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
accompanying  figures,  firora  Khor- 
sabad,  the  residence  of  Sargon,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  also  to  be  seen  at  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  at  Kouyunjik, 
exhibit  many  distinctive  peculiarities,  in  action, 

])roportion,  muscular  development,  and  expression 
of  the  face.  That  many  of  the  sculptures  from 
Nineveh  present  greater  refinement,  as  well  as  in- 
finite variety  of  style,  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  seen  Mr.  Layard’s  grand  work  upon  Nineveh, 
or  examined  the  treasures  themselves  in  the  National 
Museum ; but  the  characteristics  above  alluded  to 
are  distinctly  traceable  in  all.  Layard  quotes  some 
curious  passages  illustrative  of  a direct  influence 
exercised  by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  arts  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Sardanapalus,  he  says,  had  already 
founded  Tarsus  and  Anchiale  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor ; and  in  Eusebius  he  finds  the  curious 
statement  that  Sennacherib  built  a temple  at 
Athens,  and  placed  brass  monuments  in  it,  upon 
which  his  deeds  were  recorded. 

The  influence  of  Persia  and  Assyria  could  only  be 
transmitted  to  Greece  through  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia, — an  extensive  tract  of 
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country  which  separated  these  countries,  and  in  the  mountain  inclosures  of  which 
a distinct  and  original  style  of  architecture  already  existed.  Among  the  high 
rocks  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  may  still  be  seen  many  curiously-sculptured  tombs, 
all  excavated  in  the  natural  rock,  and  adorned  with  ornaments  chiefly  composed 
of  squares  and  circles.  Jlr.  Steuart  thinks  these  widely-si>rcad  patterns  were 
intended  as  imitations  of  carpet  work,  for  which  these  countries  were  anciently 
celebrated.  Another  district,  lying  more  towards  the  southcni  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  almost  inac- 
cessible Lycia,  possesses 
many  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity. The  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  whenever 
they  appear  in  history,  arc 
conspicuous  for  tlicir  inde- 
pendence; but  from  tlie 
natural  barriers  which  se- 
parated them  from  other 
countries,  their  native  art 
seems  to  have  exercised 
no  influence  upon  con- 
temporary nations.  They 
fell  at  length,  however, 
under  the  dominion  of 
Persia;  hence  their  monu- 
ments in  several  instances 
are  devoted  to  Persian 
subjects. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  Ilomer  a great  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  settlements  of  the  Greeian  raee.  The  scanty  and  unequal  pro- 
vision of  nature  drove  many  states  to  establish  colonics  in  more  fertile 
countries.  A large  tribe  had  already  descended  from  the  northern  plains, 
and  settled  in  the  milder  and  more  productive  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Driving  many  of  the  primitive  occupants  to  other  lands, 
they  finally  spread  over  tlie  Peloponnesus. 

From  Athens,  numbers  spread  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there 
established  themselves,  living  in  communities  and  occupying  towns  which 
seemed  willing  to  adopt  their  customs,  whilst  the  religion,  which  they 
found  already  established,  accorded  ^vith  their  own  views.  The  lonians 
occupied  twelve  cities  on  tlie  coast,  of  which  the  principal  were  Smyrna, 
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Miletus,  and  Samos.  Most  authorities  now  agree  in  regarding  Smyrna  as  tlio 
birth-place  of  Homer.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  ])reference  mid 
veneration  with  whicli  he  speaks  of  Athens,  and  of  the  divinities  Ifcptune 
and  Minerva. 

The  Ionian  settlement  in  Asia  Jlinor  exercised  a very  important  influence 
j upon  the  arts  in  general.  It  was  a means  of  establishing  communications  i 

I between  the  A.siatic  and  peninsular  Greeks,  which  was  kept  alive  by  the  civil  j 

and  religious  institutions  common  to  both.  In  Caria  and  Lycia  the  inhabitants  ! 
appear  long  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  jieace  and  security ; and  the  arts  of 
I Sculpture  and  Painting,  free  from  any  of  tlio.se  retarding  events  which  shook  j 

I the  nations  around  them,  appear  to  have  steadily  advanced.  We  sh.all  find,  | 

at  a subsequent  period,  that,  when  talent  was  required,  artificers  returned  from 
^ tho.se  colonies,  and  mainly  contributed,  by  their  skill  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Athenian  city.  Great  changes  soon 
took  place  in  Metallurgy.  The  art  of  casting  was  discovered.  The  process 
I of  smelting,  in  which  the  ore  was  separated  from  the  lc.ss  pure  substances, 

had  long  liecn  known ; but  to  run  the  molten  metal  into  a previously  formed 
mould  was  first  devised  by  the  S.imians ; for  both  Pausanias  and  Pliny  agree 
in  ascribing  the  invention  to  Rhcccus  and  Thcodorus,  natives  of  Samos.  The 
casting  of  metal  hollow,  by  means  of  a core,  must  however  have  been  a much 
/ • later  invention. 

Pliny  (xxxlv.  4,  24)  mentions  a solid  gold  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis,  which 
-/y  ^ hammered  out  of  one  piece.  The  ordinary  mode  of  producing  metal  work 

3 ^ hammer  iilates  of  metal  to  the  required  thickness,  and  ; 

4;.  i ^linish  them  upon  a mould  of  wood  or  baked  clay,  riveting  the  different  pieces 
with  nails,  or  welding  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  enteqirising  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the  time  of  Homer,  had 
led  to  many  a<Iventures  by  sea  and  land.  Herodotus,  in  his  first  chapter,  j 

j shows  the  early  communication  that  Greece  held  with  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  Pheenicians,  having  exported  Egyptian  and  A.s.syrian  merchandise,  carried 
it  to  Argos,  at  that  time  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Grecian  states ; and  this 
I spirit  was  strengthened  and  regularly  ajiplicd  to  commerce  bj^  the  Jlilcsians.  [ 
Certain  natives  of  Ionia  and  Caria  foimd  their  way  into  Egypt,  and  were 
serviceable  to  Psammctichus,  the  king  of  that  country,  who  allotted  them 
lancbs  and  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  remained  under  the 
protection  of  his  successors  during  throe  generations,  when  a new  dynasty 
arose,  which  confirmed  to  them  the  city  of  Naucratis.  The  jicople  of  HOgina, 

' Siimos,  and  Miletus  erected  Temples  there  to  their  particular  Gods;  and 

' Amasis,  the  Egj-ptian  king,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  dedicated  statues 

and  j)aintings  of  himself  at  Cyrene,  Lindus,  and  Samos.  Under  these  cir-  j 
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cunistances,  unrc.strained  intercourso  wa.s  maiiifaim'il,  and  the  venerable  and 
more  ancient  art  of  the  Nile  poured  ita  influence  uj>on  the  character  of  an 
infant  nation  in  Greece. 

Pheido,  tyrant  of  Argos,  fir-st  intnjduccd  coinage.  The  earliest  coins  were 
lumps  of  copper  and  silver,  stamped  with  a single  device,  in  the  same  way  as 
signet  seals  were  put  upon 


pieces  of  lead  or  wax. 

and  y 

fft 

affixed  to  deeds.  Of 

this  1 

practice  some  curious 

in-  \| 

^ j 

fif.  35  —Cots  or  IbioTiA. 


Ftg  3D— Com  or  Jtc,t9ia. 


fuf  37  — Eriiuva. 


3D  — C'oumi. 


stances  arc  recorded  by  51 r. 

Layard,  who  discovered  sig- 
net seals  in  one  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  consisting  of  lumps  of  clay  stamped 
with  a ring,  and  which,  judging  from  the  impression  still  left  of  the  texture 
on  the  other  side,  seem  to  have  l>een  attached 
to  linen  or  canvas. 

In  the  process  of  coining,  the  metal  was 
melted  and  cast  into  an  oblong  roundish 
form ; then  laid  ujsin  a hard  roughened  sur- 
face or  anvil,  when  it  received  the  stamp  of 
the  distinctive  emblem  of  the  place  where  it 
was  struck, — the  impression  of  the  rough  anvil  on  which  it  was  placed  still 
remaining  on  the  back.  Coins  of  Argos  and  Bmotia  were  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  a shield,  vEgina  by  the  simple  form  of  a turtle,  Ephesus  by  the 
effigy  of  a bee,  and  Corintli  by  a winged  Pegasus. 

The  art  of  hardening  metal  had  been  discovered  long  before  this  time,  even 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer ; but  a certain  Glaucus,  who  api>ears  to  have 
lived  much  later,  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  temjtering  iron  by  plunging 
it  into  water,  and  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  laying  one  metal 
on  another.  A bowl  wrought  by  him  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  by 
Alyattes,  king  of  the  Lydians,  and  father  of  Croesus.  In  entering  U]x)n  the 
historical  period  of  Herodotus,  we  find  Crcosiis,  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  the  centre 
around  wliom  all  Grecian  events  then  turned.  The  geographical  position  of  his 
country  placed  him  equally  in  relation  with  the  Greeks  on  both  sides  of  the 
A'igcan  and  the  islands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Egypt  on  the  other ; and,  as 
hi.s  wealth  was  enormous,  he  became  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  except  Lycia. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  the  Jlermnadic.  Ilis  ancestor,  Gyges,  on  assunung 
the  monarchy,  sent  many  oti'erings  to  Delphi  both  of  silver  and  gold,  with 
iron  inlaid, — the  work  of  Glaucus  of  Cliios,  the  inventor,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
that  art.  In  jwwer  and  opulence  Crmsus  exceeded  all  who  had  preceded  liiin  ; 
and  having  brought  the  Greeks  under  his  sway,  the  rising  power  of  the  Persians, 
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under  their  }’onng  king  Cyrus,  engaged  his  attention.  lie  songlit  means 
to  clieck  its  growth ; and  with  tliis  objeet  strengthened  his  alliance  with  the 
Egyi)tians  and  Babylonians.  Having  provoked  tlie  hostility  of  the  Persians 
by  an  incursion  made  into  the  territories  of  Cyrus,  that  monarch  drove  him 
back  to  his  own  capital,  whicli,  after  a siege,  was  reduced,  and  Creesus  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lydia  thus  became  a Persian  province.  A 
satrapy  was  established  at  Sardis,  and  communications  were  ojiened  between 
the  empire  of  Cyrus  and  the  western  nations,  the  civilizing  influence  of  which 
was  felt,  not  only  in  Greece  but  in  Sicily  and  all  the  Grecian  colonics. 

The  .scarcity  of  stone  in  Assyria  rendered  the  employment  of  wood  and  clay 
in  their  buildings  inevitable.  Their  brick  walls  were  square  and  remarkably 
solid ; but  the  only  wood  at  hand  being  the  date,  the  palm,  and  the  jsq)lar, 
the  columns  of  wood  were  necessarily  very  slender.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  houses  of  Sardis  were  of  reeds ; and  such  of  them  as  were  built  of  brick 
had  thatched  roofs. 

In  a country  where  vegetable  life  has  a tendency  to  develop 
itself,  the  eye  of  a workman,  in  using  wood,  becomes  naturally  ^ 
r^-c„.T,||i^,r  'ii'i||vr-vi  accustomed  to  curves  and  curls  in  the  young 
:|i I'^l  shoots,  and  in  the 

graceful  tendrils  of  310  JIU.  JU 

various  clinging  ' ||1^ 

plants.  Peculiar  J , 
curves  and  tendril  forms  are  to  be  seen  ^ 

in  the  architecture  of  Khorsabad  and  rv  o...,.  m|  || 

l’cr.scpolis,  identical  with  those  features  which  arc  now  regard-  n | || 

cd  as  distinctive  of  the  [jt|ttj]n[nj  I 
Ionic  order  ( Fig.  .39),  ® . | ||  l|j| 

\ This  is  strengthened  by  | | | 

^ ^ I many  other  shajX's  and  j H j 1 

"'■t-  mouldings  connected  with  ll|l  l|[i 
I i , ' ' the  same  order,  but  e.spc-  ml 

V'’’  I ciallyby  thevolutcand  the  j 18 

,'^11  [ beautiful  pattern  called  | | | 

— — = — 1 the  guilloche,  SBetiaaig  . ’||  | i I 

1^ •-<,  ■■■  These  Asiatic  forms  were 

various,  and  e.\pressed  » 

„ „ . — ;; ^ with  great  natural  truth  i^****^*j  ^ 

rtf.  41.— lowic  or  ruazroua.  ^ 

(Figs.  41  and  42).  Indeed  *>«■  lujiir. 

the  beautiful  features  of  the  Ionic  order  may  be  said  to  have  originated  In  the 
varied  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


I'm  au  — luNlC  Ot  1LKM.WK. 


I'tff.  4U.  — lotKIc  Otvto. 


fif.  41.  — lowic  CoiiM 


rtf  43. 
Eaiu.T  lujiir. 
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In  many  part.4  of  Greece,  where  trees  were  comparatively  rare,  a different 
material  w as  employed  for  building  temples.  The  durability  of  stone  accorded 
with  the  permanence  of  .shelter  required  for  their  gods ; and,  as  soon  as  tools 
were  discovered  adapted  to  rougli-shape  them,  huge  blocks  were  brought 
together,  forming  constructions  not  unlike  our  Druidical  temples  of  Stone- 
henge and  Abury.  Within  such  buildings  whole 
communities,  forming  an  association  resembling  the 
Panhcllenium,  might  assemble  for  worship.  The 
Doric  order,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  have 
sprung  from  the  use  of  stone.  Buildings  of  this 
magnitude  were  pemianent ; the  principle  was 
recognised,  and  a marked  style  of  architecture 
arose,  distinguished  by  its  massiveness  and  sim- 
plicity of  ornament.  The  luxurious  curves  we 
have  just  traced  in  the  Asiatic  building  are  want- 
ing, and  the  whole  character  becomes  signi- 
ficantly reversed, — solidity  and  permanence 
being  the  leading  charactcri.stics.  The  tw-o 
leading  styles  or  orders  of  architecture, 
Doric  and  Ionic,  were  thus  established.  The  former  dcvelojted  itself  among  tlie 
fixed  inhabitants  of  a stony  country ; whilst  the  latter  arose  in  the  vegetable 
luxuriance  of  an  Asiatic  land. 

Tlio  Greeks,  who  loft  their  native  countrj'  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  thus  found  the  germ  already  existing  in  the  towns  that 
sheltered  tliem.  Their  taste  improved  and  perfected  it ; and  by  their  means  it 
was  transferred  to  Athens  with  their  own  name,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Admitting  a less  remote  date  than  that  assigned  by  Colonel  Leake  to  the  oldest 
temple  of  Corinth  (Fig. 44),  we  still  find  that  the  Doric  order  was  fully  developed, 
atid  exhibits 
all  its  chii- 
ractcristics  in 
{lerfect  detail 
long  before 
the  Ionian 
settlement  in 
Egypt. 


Ftg.  43— Tkiijniov.  ntov 


Ftf.  44.— l>o&ic  TioirLK  a Couimi 


The  form  of  letters  and  modes  of  writing  are  important  in  determining  the 
period  at  which  a work  of  art  was  produced.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  the  form  of  its  letters  underwent  a series  of  changes,  the  dates  of 
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wliich  are  sufficiently  known  to  c.stabli.-‘lii  a parallel  variation  in  the  progre.^s 
of  sculpture  and  painting. 

Pliny  expresses  hi.s  belief  that  the  A.ssyrians  had  always  known  the  use  of 
letters ; and  recent  discoveries  seem  to  bear  out  this  remark ; for  almo.st  every 
fragment  of  remote  antiquity  recently  discovered  at  Nineveh  bears  characters 
perfectly  expressed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
writing  was  generally  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  few  in- 
stances mentioned  by  Homer,  as  indicating  even  an  approach  to  writing,  do 
not  extend  beyond  mere  sign.s.  In  the  Iliad  (vii.  175),  each  hero  marks  his 
lot,  and  they  arc  all  collected  in  a helmet.  'I’lie  first  taken  out  is  handed 
round  by  the  herald,  until  Ajax  recognises  the  sign  a.s  his  own.  Again,  the 
treacherous  messages  given  to  Bellerophon  (o-?/fioTo  \vypa — II.  vi.  lGb),ap[»  ar 
to  have  been  mere  signs  which  could  only  have  been  understood  by  lobates  to 
whom  they  were  addres.sed.  In  Assyria,  writings  on  stone  and  metal  pas.scd 
from  left  to  right,  while  those  written  in  ink  or  colour  upm  a smooth  surface 
passed  from  right  to  left,  or  retrograde.  The  Greeks  at  first  employed  the  latter 
method,  cs])ecially  in  inscriptions  of  a single  line,  like  the  following,  found  by 
Colonel  Leake  on  a helmet  at  Olympia.  Va  Q 

It  records  the  name  of  the  workman ; and  ' r*  • .)  I i 

is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  letter  Koppa,  <j>,  originally  contained  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  but  disused  at  a very  early  period.  This  letter,  the  first  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, reading  backwards,  answers  to  our  letter  K,  and  occurs  in  the  most  ancient 
coins  of  Corinth  and  Croton.  At  this  period  the  long  O,  Omega  (a),  was 
not  known  ; therefore  the  common  O a'as  tiscd  on  every  occasion.  The  varia- 
tions in  art  agree  aith  this;  for  the  earliest  coins  in  the  island  of  Cos  are 
stamped  with  a rude  figure,  accompanied  by  the  name  written  <^OE.  The 
next  stage  exhibits  improvement  in  the  form,  with  the  name  s])clt  K02  ; and, 
lastly,  great  freedom  and  mastery  of  art  is  seen,  and  the  Omega  (Q)  suljstitutcd 
in  the  name  KQS.  An  inscription  from  right  to  left  occurs  on  a vase,  the 
letters  of  which  are  painted  very 
thick. 

In  most  of  thc.se  genuine  early  inscriptions  there  is  great  inequality  of  size 
in  the  letters  ; the  O is  generally  very  small,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  and 
/V  very  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  letter ; the  .second  leg  of  the.  fonner 
being  generally  wanting.  The  short  lines  of  K jisually  slope  downwards,  and 
indeed  there  is  almost  invariably  a slope  forward  of  the  whole  letter  ^ . 

The  next  variety  in  early  inscriptions  is  a double  course  given  to  the  letters. 
The  lines  read  in  alternate  directions.  If  the  first  reads  from  right  to  left,  the 
next  will  read  from  left  to  right,  and  the  third  again  from  right  to  left,  and 
so  on.  This  style  of  writing  is  called  Boustrophedon — Boo-ffTpo^u-Soe,  or 
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ox-tuming-wisc,  because  oxen  thus  draw  the  plough.  A good  exam]dc  of  this 

airangcincnt  is  seen  in  an  inscription  brought 
3 ^ ^ "TO  Leucadia.  In  this  example,  the  direction 

A"  ^ ^ <^0  P always  be  jx:rceivcd  by  ob- 

^ ^ ^ J ”1”  * _ . serving  which  way  the  letter  E is  turned. 

^ But  the  best  s])ecimcn  is  the  Sigrean  in- 

I p 0 E £ 1 scription,  now  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the 

^ ^ ^ r\nA^\  ^ British  JIuscum.  Although  scarcely  legible 

z\  /SA  . ■!•  r A.  A i 

r E \ N A E now,  it  was  copied,  in  a more  jiertect  state, 

^ /\T  /\  X I r ^ Chi.shull  and  Cliandler.  Tlie  stone  ha.s, 

Av  v'-sit,  been  suppo.sed  to  possess 

r^’ «■-*.**■'*»**"  ow-wrrwit-  hcaliug  powers,  and  the  characters  upon  it 

to  be  talismanic.  Hence  tlic  ]>eople  afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  have  A 
l)cen  made  to  roll  upon  it  by  the  Greek  ^ 

priests,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  (hI^  . * 

inscription,  the  middle  parts  of  which  I K O , .T®  rW 

have  by  these  means  been  almo.st  ob-  loTA,c{:)^otA^ 

literated.  Tlie  fonn  of  the  stone  is  tj  ke^lo:K^^  o:KP^T^p4 
tall  and  narrow.  It  contains  two  in-  ^ ^ , >p  ^ 

seriptions,  the  lower  of  which  is  con-  ' v k/’ia 

sidcred  to  be  the  more  ancient,  and  is  VTA  K ^ 1 O^rfCj 

here  given.  The  darker  letters  show 
what  still  remains  visible;  and  the 

liglitcr  ones  are  copied  from  Chand-  ^ ^ ^ I A A /4  /^O 

ler’s  work.  Visconti  thought  that  the  ^'A6i 

marble  was  actually  a herma  intended  lA’J'^On  *i  M 1 


KO;^\fA/;TO  m 

|>\0<h  o T:^  o OM<j3 

o:Kp^T^P^ 
5\©3  H I o TAT  ^ 
OKp^PPVrA  K ^ 1 oK:K} 


ler’s  work.  Visconti  thought  that  the  ^'A6i  g^JKAiAeno 
marble  was  actually  a herma  intended  J 

to  support  a bust,  as  the  inscription  ^ ^ ^ P 


begins,  “ I am  of  Phanodicus,”. — 

“ the  gift  ” lieing  understood.  (Icon. 

Grecque,  p.  5.)  He  substitutes  “ the  portrait,"  instead  of  “ the  gift,”  between 
tlie  words  I am  of  Phanodicus,  and  considers  it  a dedication,  by  Phanodicus, 
of  his  portrait  to  his  native  town.  This  monument  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  palseography.  Its  celebrity  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  known.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  made  p 

several  attempts  to  obtain  it ; but  in  vain.  Another  Boustro-  ^ ^ f 

phedon  occurs  on  a very  early  coin  of  Agrigentum.  An  ancient 
letter,  the  digamma,  which  imparted  a sound  like  an  f,  and  was  “lA 

^ » fi^  47  - iKarvimo* 

written  F,  also  disap(ieared  at  a very  early  period ; but  it  is  seen 
on  the  Elean  tablet,  and  also  on  an  inscription  on  a coin  of  Elis,  7AAIIAN 
The  Egj'ptians  imparted  to  the  Greeks  the  use  of  papyrus,  the  most  easy 


J'lff.  itf.— The  (iHcaax  Ixwiumux- 
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■ KARLY  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARCH. 

and  convenient  material  for  writing  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  originally 
called  Btjhloa : lienee,  probably,  the  Greek  word  /3t|3Xos,  a book.  j 

Long  before  historic  times  a colony  pas.scd  from  Lydia,  a province  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  tlie  northern  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Pelasgi,  a jieople  celebrated 
for  tlicir  skill  in  building  walls  like  those  of  Tiryns  and  Argos,  were  already 
established  under  the  name  of  Ombrici.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  cap.  v.  8.)  The 
new  comers  called  themselves  Khasena,  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Tyrrheni, 
and  the  Komans  Tusci.  Among  these  people  the  arts  flourished;  and  some  of 
the  most  important  specimens  of  early  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  this  | 
country.  They  appear  always  to  have  maintained  a close  intercourse  with 
Greece  ; and  it  is  within  thvir  sepulchres  that  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  pure  Greek  vase  have  been  found.  Indeed,  the  vases  commonly  called 
Etruscan  are  of  pure  Greek  workmanship,  iascribed  with  genuine  Greek 
! characters,  and  very  different  from  the  real  Etrascan  productions,  which  are 
much  less  refined,  and  often  border  u]x>n  the  grotesque. 

I Etruria  contains  many  examples  of  solid  masonry  and  ponderous  walls, 
rivalling  those  of  Greece  in  magnitude  and  antiquity.  The  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  of  this  nation  is  the  use  of  the  arch,  formerly  regarded 
as  a Roman  invention ; but  History  has  corrected  this  opinion,  and  informs  us 
that  the  artists  who  accompanied  Tarquin  {a  Tuscan  Lucumo  of  Corinthian 
descent)  to  Rome,  aided  him  in  adorning  the  city  with  temples  and  statues, 
besides  forming  roads,  qu.ays,  and  sewers.  It  teaches,  moreover,  that  in  the  ' 
latter  the  arch  was  employed  as  the  lx;st  means  of  support.  A yet  more 
ancient  origin  must  be  claimed  for  the  arch ; it  was  known  to  the  Persians,  ' 
and  existed  in  very  early  times  among  the  As.syrians ; for  Jlr.  Layard  informs 
us  that  the  arch  is  found  in  a position  which  renders  it  certainly  coeval  with 
the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  Nimroud  palaces.  Nor  was  it  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Wilkinson’s  great  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  316,  et  seq. 

It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I.,  as  early  as  the 
j year  1.540  before  our  era.  It  has  been  inferred,  because  not  seen  in  their 
\ buildings,  that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  the  arch ; hut  this 
will  hardly  seem  probable,  when  we  reflect  that  in  Egj-pt  and  Assyria  the  arch 
had  long  been  employed,  and  that  the  jtcoplc  of  Asia  Jlinor  derived  their 
knowledge  of  it  from  the  Persians,  and,  in  all  probability,  tran.sferred  it  to  . 
a nation  beyond  Greece  itself.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a people  so  remarkable  for  I 
their  perception  and  spirit  of  inquiry'  should  have  been  ignorant  of  its  ad- 
vantages, had  it  suited  their  tiistes  to  make  use  of  it.  The  first  arches  known, 
both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  are  of  brick.  In  early  Greece,  as  well  as  Etruria, 
there  are  many  examples  of  arch-shaped  apertures  being  cut  through  walls,  and 
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even  low  arcli-topi)cd  giillerie.s  excavated  in  ma.'wive  walls  built  in  horizontal 
courses.  Tlii.s  pseudo  or  false  arch  inn.st  always  bti  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  real  wcdgc-niade  construction.  The  true  arch  here  noticed,  of  which 
we  give  example.s  in  Plate  I.,  is  seen  in  an  Egyptian  building  at  Thebes;  in 
the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  cloaca  on  the  Slarta  ; and  in  the  Gate  of  Yolaterra. 

Instances  of  apertures  cut  through  the  wall,  and  represented  in  the  same 
Plate,  are  taken  from  Segni,  Mycenae,  and  Alinda:  in  Asia  3Iinor.  The  exca- 
vated arch  form  is  from  Cervetri,  in  Etruria,  which  precisely  re.semblcs  a tomb 
discovered  in  Rome  by  Sir  William  Gell,  and  bears  also  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  Treasuries  of  Myeena:  and  Orchomenus.  The  example  here  selected 
also  exhibits  the  horizontal  courses  of  stone.  Among  the  oldest  sculptures 
discovered  at  Xineveh  are  several  representations  of  arched  gateways  in  city 
walls,  of  which  Fig.  54  is  an  example. 

Before  leaving  the  architectural  examination  of  this  period,  it  may  be  useful 
to  pause,  and  consider  the  varieties  of  form  and  arrangement  observable  in  the 
temples  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  terms  used  in  the  work. 

The  early  temple  was  constructed  like  ordinary'  habitations,  but  with  greater 
care  and  of  more  solid  materials.  The  chief  part  of  the  building  was  a four- 

n walled  chamljer  or  cklla,  having  a door  at  one  end.  This  inclosed  the 
symbol  of  divinity,  and  was  for  the  most  part  adorned  externally  with 
columns  which  supported  the  roof  when  it  extended  beyond  the  upright  walls. 

The  arrangement  of  columns  is  highly  important,  bccjiuse,  according  to  their 
character  and  position,  all  buildings  are  named  and  clas.sificd.  AV^e  sometimes 
find  that  the  side  walls  of  the  cclla  are  prolonged  beyond  the  door,  and 
these  projections  are  termed  wapoo-rdSe?,  or  ant.e.  The  roof  is  carried 
forward,  and  extends  over  them  with  the  occasional  support  of  two  columns 
placed  before  the  jambs  of  the  door. 

When  the  roof  was  so  long  ns  to  extend  in  front  of  these,  a row  of  columns 
was  required,  thus,  I 1 This  arrangement  is  called  phostyle  ; and,  where 
this  is  repeated  at  L H the  l>ack  also,  the  temple  Ixicomes  .\mphi-PK(istyle. 
Ijargc  temples,  of  necessity,  had  entrances  at  the  back  as  well  as  at  the  front. 
The  roof  most  generally  projected  on  all  four  sides  beyond  the  walls, 
ji  and  then  side  rows  of  columns  became  necessary,  and  caused  the 
arrangement  called  PERIPrER.VL. 

and  in  this 
was  too  large 
was  added 


n 


Tlicse  rows  of  columns  were  sometimes  doubled,  thus, 
way  the  temple  becomes  diptekai.  ; but  where  the  temple 
for  the  beams  of  the  roof  to  span,  a square  range  of  columns 
within  the.  cclla,  thus, 
to  the  walls,  leaving  .; 
circumstance  thebuild- 


P 


'I'he  roof  then  only  extended  from  these  columns 
ij  space  in  the  centre  open  to  the  sky ; from  which 
ing  was  Called  IIYP.ETIIRAU  The  inclosurc,  or 
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close  in  which  the  temple  stood,  was  called  temeN'OS  (re/aevo?).  It  was  fre- 
quently planted  with  trees,  surrounded  hy  a colonnade  called  PEKIIKILL’S 
(Trepi'/SoXoc).  The  importance  of  columns  in  ancient  times  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  at  the  building  of  the  Ephesian  Temple  of  Diana,  each  of 
its  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns  was  presented  by  an  Asiatic  prince. 
The  columns  of  the  temples  at  Aphrodisia  and  Euromus,  in  Caria,  still  exist- 
ing, bear  inscribed  tablets,  which  exhibit  the  names  of  the  various  persons 
who  contributed  them. 

The  number  of  columns  in  the  front  of  a temple  is  an  importmt  means  of 
distinction,  and  temples  are  described  accordingly.  The  most  ordinary  number 
in  front  seems  to  have  been  eight,  oc'TOSTYI.e  ; the  greatest  ten,  decastyle  ; 
and  the  least  four  and  six,  tethastyle  and  iiexastyle.  The  interior  of  the 
cella  they  termed  kao.s  (raov) ; and  that  part  of  the  building  without  the  front 
door  PRONAOS,  or  proikimos  (TrpoSo/tov),  whilst  that  at  the  back  was  called 
POSTICUM,  or  OPISTHOIKJMUS  [oirurBohofio’;).  The  walk  round  the  outside,  be- 
tween the  columns  and  the  wall,  was  termed  peristylium,  or  ambulatory. 

The  column  itself  is  divided  into  various  parts,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
the  shaft,  capital,  and  base.  With  the  exception  of  the  base,  all  orders  of 
columns  have  these  divisions  in  common ; but  in  early  times  only  two  orders 
or  styles  were  distinctly  marked.  Colonel  Leake  makes  the  imjmrtant  obser- 
vation, that  the  Ionic  order  was  almost  always  employed  for  buildings  upon  a 
level  surrounded  with  hills ; whilst  the  massive  and  majestic  Doric  was  best 
displayed  on  a lofty  rock.  The  columns  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Nemea,  he 
observes,  situated  in  a narrow  plain,  have  proportions  not  less  slender  than 
some  examples  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was,  in  fact,  situation  that  deteiTnincd 
the  Greeks  in  all  the  varieties  of  their  architecture.  “ So  far,”  he  says,  “from 
being  the  slaves  of  rule,  there  are.  no  two  examples  of  the  Doric,  much  less  of 
the  Ionic,  that  perfectly  resemble  each  other  either  in  projmrtion,  construction, 
or  oniamcnt.”  {Leake  s Asia  Minor,  p.  2.50.) 

Tlie  Ionic  is  distinguished  by  elegant  mouldings,  and  by  the  volutes  already 
described.  The  Doric,  on  the  contrary,  is  characteristically  heavy  in  propor- 
tion, and  is  marked  by  a peculiarity  in  that  portion  of  the  building  which  rests 
immediately  upon  the  columns.  This  remarkable  feature  is  a 
square  tablet  fluted  with  upright  grooves.  It  is  repeated  at  equal 
distances  in  a row  all  round  the  building,  and  is  called  the  tri- 
OLYPll  [Tpiy\.v<f>oi;).  The  square  space  left  between  the  triglyphs 
is  called  the  ME'ntPE  (/ictott?;).  These  form  the  distinctive  features 
]f'i  I,'  _ of  the  Doric,  a.s  the  volute  and  base  characterise  the  Ionic  order. 

Mm.™  The  Doric  column,  be  it  observed,  1ms  no  base.  The  shafts  of 
both  styles  present  a varied  surface  by  fluting  or  long  upright  channeling ; but 
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those  of  the  Doric  are  larger  and  shallower  in  proportion  to  the  circumference 
of  the  column.  Their  form  also  varies  remarkahly.  The  section  of  a part  of 
the  Doric  shaft  will  show  that  the  flutes  or  channels  arc 
immediately  clo.se  together,  leaving  only  a sharp  edge 
between  them.  In  the  Ionic,  on  the  contrary,  these 
hollows  arc  dce)>er,  leaving  some  of  the  cur\-ed  surface  of  the  extreme  circum- 
ference, as  shown  in  the  other  section.  'J'he  beautiful  patterns,  the  honeysuckle 
and  palmetto,  arc  frequently  seen  upon  buildings  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
but  we  arc  most  familiar  with  them  in  vase  paintings.  The  hori- 
zontal ]X)rtion  of  a temple,  which  rests  upon  the  columns,  is  called  the 
ARCHITRAVE. 

The  next  and  more  richly  adorned  course  is  the  frieze  ; whilst  the  CORNICE 
hangs  over  and  crowns  the  wliole,  connecting  itself,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
roof.  These  three  horizontal  members  together  arc  called  the  entabi.atcre. 
The  triangular  space  in  front,  between  the  sloping  roof,  is  termed  the  aetos 
(atTov),  or  TYMPANUM  ; and  was  made  use  of  for  the  display  of  sculpture. 
The  framing,  or  comice,  which  inclo.scd  thc,se  triangular  spaces  is  not  un- 
commonly named  the  pediment,  or  fastioic.m. 

Few  examples  remain  to  us  of  the  very  early  period  of  architecture.  That 
of  Corinth  has  been  already  noticed;  and  there  are  also  temples  of  a very 
remote  antiquity  at  Pmstum,  the  ancient  Posidonia,  in  Italy : but,  as  our  object 
in  these  pages  is  to  examine  works  more  especially  pertaining  to  Greece  Proper, 
we  must  forbe.ar  further  mention  of  them. 

The  oldest  c.xample  of  the  Ionic  order  is  at  Sardi.s.  Two  columns  yet 
remain,  and  they  are  suppo.scd  to  have  formed  jiart  of  the  Temple  of  Cybcle, 
which  was  destroyed  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  a band  of  Greeks  who  invaded 
it,  B.c.  499.  The  Temple  itself  was  most  probably  erected  under  the  last 
dynasty  of  Lydian  Kings,  which  terminated  ii.(t  .')4G ; and  it  is  certainly  older 
than  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  built  by  Poly  crates. 


Dobic.  Ionic. 
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I The  same  object  which  we  had  in  view,  in  comparing  the  varieties  in 
I architecture,  renders  necessary  a few  remarks  on  the  more  leading  shapes  of 

Vases.  To  these  are  added  the  names  by  which  each  particular  form  is 
recognised.  It  must,  however,  be  here  borne  in  mind,  that  the.so  illustrations  i 
j are  for  shape  alone,  and  altogether  irrespective  of  size. 

I The  painted  vases  of  this  jieriod  are  of  a very  pale  tint  and  dull  surface.  | 
The  figures  on  them  arc  of  a reddish  or  purple  colour,  adorned  with  simple  | 
patterns.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  vase,  of  which  the  purpose  is  known,  is  an 
Amphora,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon,  at  Athens,  in  1813.  It  was  found  buried 
in  the  earth  outside  the  ancient  wall  of  the  city,  close  to  the  Portaj  Acharniwe. 
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It  contained  burnt  Iwnes,  a Ijecythu-s,  and  five  smaller  vessels.  Tiic  extreme 
antiquity  of  this  vase  is  proved  by  the  details  of  the  painting,  the  form  of  the 
letters,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  burnt  human  bones  still  remaining  in 
it.  The  figure  on  the  front  of  the  vase  is  given  in  Fig.  64.  It  is  painted  in 
black,  red,  and  white;  and  the  inscription  down  the  left  side  (Tov  'Adevedev 
dffXov:  efii, — “I  am  one  of  the  prizes  from  Athens,”  the  short  e being  used  for 
ij,  and  the  o for  <u,)  shows  that  the  prize  served  afterwards  for  the  tomb  of  the 
victor.  Other  instances  are  known,  in  which  a prize  vase  has  been  buried  in 
tlie  earth  without  any  building  near  it ; but  in  every  case,  except  the  one  before 
us,  an  outer  vase  of  a coarser  material  was  added  for  protection.  The  figure  here 
represented  is  the  Goddess  Minerva.  The  serjients  of  the  aegis  appear  on  her 
right  side.  The  owl  cannot  be  seen,  but  is  painted  ujwn  the  neck  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vase.  Her  round  shield  is  filled  with  a dolphin,  such  as  appears 
on  the  early  coins  of  Zancle,  afterwards  Mcsscnc. 

Another  early  representation  of  the  Goddess  occurs  in  a sitting  figure  lately 
discovered  at  Athens.  It  is  of  stone,  but  apparently 
copied  from  a wooden  statue, — from  the  Minerva 

Polias  itself, — ac- 
cording to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  late 
C.  Ottfried  Muller. 

The  ajgis  hangs  like 
a tippet  round  the 
neck,  and  the  boss 
in  front  was  origi- 
^ ” nally  painted  with 

the  Gorgon’s  head  ; but  all  traces  of 
colour  have  now  disappeared  from 
every  part  of  the  statue.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  in  plaited  tresses  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pollcdrara  statue  (Fig.  22).  Another  attempt  at  the  human 
form  is  shown  in  the  fragment  of  a statue  recently  found  at  Athens  (Fig.  71). 
It  is  characterised  by  extreme  anatomical  ignorance,  but  still  exhibits  pecu- 
liarities which  are  traceable  throughout  the  w’hole  course  of  early  Greek  art : 
these  are — narrowness  at  the  hips,  broad  chest,  a peculiar  physiognomy  arising 
from  a cat-like  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  and  great  breadth  of  the  lower  lip. 
The  head  is  better  seen  in  the  enlarged  drawing  (Fig.  72) ; and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  face  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  standing  figure  holding  a 
pigeon  (Fig.  77). 

The  ombre  chinois,  here  given  from  the  lid  of  a vase  discovered  by  Mr. 
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Dodwell,  at  Mcrtoae,  near  Corinth  (Fig.  73),  is  an  interesting  sciagraph, 

representing  a boar  hunt,  with  a 
multitude  of  figures;  the  names, 
in  addition,  being  WTitten  over 
eaeh  figure.  Dodwell  a.ssigns  the 
date  of  its  execution  to  about  700 
B.C.  The  names  next  to  the  two 
human -headed  winged  sphinxes 
at  the  bottom  — AFAMEMNON 
and  ©EP2ANAP02 — are  known 
in  heroic  history.  The  {»cneral 
form  of  the  letters  is  very  like 
that  seen  in  the  inscription  on  a 
coin  of  Agrigcntum  (page  2C).  The 
names  all  read  from  left  to  right ; 
but  the  letter  E is  made  like  a B, 
and  tlic  2 like  an  M.  There  is  a genuine  character  about  the  comjwsition, 
very  dift'erent  from  those  prepared  at  a later  periotl  in  imitation  of  this  style. 
Tlie  drawing,  indeed,  is  laboured,  and  c.\ccuted  with  cvidctit  difficulty ; but  the 
attitudes,  especially  of  the  four  figures  next  to  Agamemnon,  are  excellent,  if 
considered  with  regard  to  the  restrictions  of  a flat  black  colour  ujxtn  a light 
ground.  In  all  the  sciagraphs  referred  to,  traces  may  be  seen  of  a fine 
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white  outline  here  ami  there  U]ioti  tlie  black  figure.  This  wa.s  produced 
by  scratching  with  a sharp  jioint  into  the  clay,  after  the  colour  was  dry. 

! Such  lines  are  technically  called  IscisKD.  I’lie  last  jieculiarity  to  1h»  remarked 
of  this  ])eriod  is,  that  tlm  skin  of  the  females  is  always  jiainted  white,  whilst 
that  of  the.  males  remains  bl.ack.  'I’lie  white  painting  was  siib.sequently  added 
just  before  the  incised  lines.  This  is  seen  in  the  Biirgon  vase.  Many  other 

j parts,  such  as  patterns  and  borders  on  drapery,  were  heightened  with  red, 

' and  old  men’s  hair  touched  on  with  white.  All  these  |>eculiarities — pale 
ground,  white  skins,  black  skins,  red  S])ots,  and  incised  lines — are  to  be  found 
united  in  the  accompanying  group,  representing  the  flight  of  /Eneas  from 
I Troy.  (Eig.  74.)  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  action  of  the  children  dis- 
■ plays  all  the  peculiarity  of  this  style  of  art. 

Deities  and  heroes,  on  painted  va.ses  of  this  period,  arc  all  invested  with 
the  same  type  of  humanity.  We  do  not,  as  in  laU'r  art,  distinguish  Mercury  ^ 

: from  Neptune  by  his  more  graceful  form,  but  by  the  name  written  over  the  j 

I figure,  or  by  his  well-known  attributes — the  caduceus,  the  petasus,  and  the 
chlamys  ; just  as  in  early  jroetry  an  especial  distinctive  eijithet  is  appropriated  i 
' to  each  particular  hero  or  divinity. 

I The  rule  of  Pisistratus  over  the  Athenians  was  con- 

I II.  — FROM  THK  ACCKR-  • , , Am  ■ i T» 

I »ii)R  or  puiBTBATiiR,  tcinporaueous  with  that  ot  larquin  buperbus  at  Kome ; j 
™ and  we  find,  ns  a remarkable  coincidence,  that  both  their 

dc.sccndants  were  expelled  from  jiower  in  the  same  year, 
j Pisistratus  died  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  jiowcr,  B.  C.  527  ; but  his  son 

Hipparchus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  slain  at  the  very  period  when 
' Tarquin  was  obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom.  Hippias  fled  to  Persia,  as 

] Tarquin  fled  to  Clusium. 

. Pisistratus,  like  Tanjubi,  seems  to  have  greatly  favoured  literature  and  the 
arts,  but  more  especially  architecture.  We  read  of  his  commencing  the  great 
j Athenian  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  building  appears  to 

I have  been  originally  Doric ; but  at  a later  period — that  of  Aniiochus — it  was 

1 altered  to  the  Corinthian  style.  He  built  a temple  to  the  Pythian  A[)ollo 

[ at  Athens,  in  which  tripods  were  placed ; and  also  constructed  the  fountain 

j at  Athens  with  nine  streams,  called  Enneacrunus  {iweaxpovvoi),  through  i 

which  the  stream  Callirrhob  siqiplied  the  inhabitants  with  pure.st  water. 
Fountains  of  this  kind  are  frequently  represented  on  early  vases.  A 
painting  from  one  of  them,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Iloger.s,  a portion 
j of  which  is  copied  in  Fig.  75,  shows  the  porch,  with  one  of  the  streams  j 

j flowing  from  a lion’s  month.  Women  are  seen  pa-ssing  to  and  fro  with  | 

i pitchers  or  hydriai  on  their  heads,  and  engaged  in  conversation,  while  the  ^ 

foremost  woman  is  filling  her  pitcher. 
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This  vase  painting,  which  represents  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  with  the  in- 
scription KAAIPEKPENE  {KaWippj]  Kpt^inj, — “ tlie  fair  flowing  fountain,”)  has 
been  shown  as  an  illustration  of  the  architecture  of  this  age.  The  Minerva  also 
(Fig.  64)  deserves  a passing  notice,  as  regards  style  and  treatment.  A much 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  drawing  will  be  observed  ; but  as  respects  treat- 
ment, everything  remains  as  flat  as  possible.  The  draperies  arc  pressed  so  flat, 
that  not  a line  of  the  pattern  on  any  dress  is  discomposed.  The  eyes  are  drawn 
at  full  length,  a peculiarity  before  remarked  on,  and  existing  in  the  works  of 
the  Egyptians  and  other  oriental  nations.  The  mouths,  even  where  the  women 
arc  conversing,  are  quite  closed,  and  indicated  by  a single  line  only.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  foreshortening. 

During  this  reign  (d.C.  548)  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  in  the 
account  of  its  rebuilding  we  trace  the  first  record  of  marble  being  used  for 
architectural  purposes.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Alcmawnidse  built  the 
frontage  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  of  Parian  marble,  and  found  it  a more  beau- 
tiful material  than  had  been  expected  ; for  they  had  contracted  to  make  use  of 
common  stone.  Dipainis  and  Scyllis,  natives  of  Crete,  are  described  by  Pliny 
a.s  distinguished  for  their  statues  in  marble.  They  were  already  famous,  he 
says,  when  Cyrus  a.sccnded  the  throne  of  Persia ; so  that  their  date  is  tolerably 
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fixed.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  an  oraele  spoke  in  their  favour,  when 
they  refused  to  complete  some  works  (xxxvi.  4).  They  always  used  the  purest 
white  marble  from  Paros  (xxxvi.  5).  Long  before  their  time,  he  adds,  a man 
of  Chios,  named  Melas,  was  a worker  in  marble ; and  he  was  only  compared  | 
with  them  from  the  similar  natiue  of  the  material  used. 

Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  erected  a temple  to  Minerva  upon  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Parthenon  of  Pericles. 
Hesychius  says,  that  the  former  building  measured  fifty  feet  less  than  the 
other,  lie  docs  not  state  expressly  that  it  occupied  the  same  site ; but  he 
I s|)eaka  of  them  comparatively.  Remains  of  a previous  building  have  been  \ 
discovered  beneath  the  Parthenon ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  was  the  original  one,  and  that  a second  building  was  com-  \ 
menced  by  the  side  of  it  on  a grander  scale."  The  sacred  well,  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  tombs  of  Cecrops  and  Ercctheus,  could  not  be  removed.  Hence 

the  lesser  edifice,  throughout 
the  most  fiourLshing  times, 
retained  a jjcculiar  sanctity; 
and  we  find  that  the  most 
solemn  rites  were  performed 
in  that  building  rather  than 
in  its  more  stately  neighbour,  ' 
the  Parthenon. 

A relic  of  sculpture  be- 
longing to  the  Parthenon  of  j 
Pisistratus,  or  at  least  to  a I 
building  of  his  period,  has 
been  recently  discovered  at  j 
Athens.  It  seems,  by  its  pro- 
portions, to  have  originally 
adorned  one  of  the  metopes  | 
of  a Doric  temple  (Fig.  7G).  | 

The  subject  is  a female  step-  j 
ping  into  a car.  The  form 
of  her  drapery  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair  pre-  ! 
cisely  resemble  the  sculpture  ^ 
from  the  Harpy  Monument  I 
at  Xanthus.  We  know  that 
many  portions  of  the  Heca- 

tompedon  were  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis  ; and  numerous  frag-  j 

j 
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ments  of  columns,  and  a range  of  triglyphs,  are  observable  there  to  this 
day.  In  the  execution  of  this  metope,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  details  of  the  folds ; 
and  a nearer  approach  to  movement 
tlian  in  the  Xanthian  monument  is 
evident. 

Similar  to  the  above  are  two  figures, 
displaying  great  carefulness  of  execu- 
tion, although  of  difTcrent  materials. 

(Figs.  77,  78.)  The  one  of  clay,  brought 
by  Lord  Strangford  from  Greece,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Canterbury, 
represents  a female  with  hair  plaited, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Mi- 
nerva Folias  (Fig.  70).  The  drapery  is 
carefully  modelled,  although  still  very 
formal.  The  other  figure,  holding  a 
pomegranate,  represents  a female,  pro- 
bably Proserpine. 

Hitherto  every  indication  of  drapery 
that  we  have  met  with  in  Greek  scul|)- 
ture  consists  of  a tight-fitting  dress,  or  a vague  marking  of  the  limbs  under  a 
cloak ; but  no  attempt  to  tinnly  express  a fold.  The  early  Greeks  covered  tlie 

naked  form  in  their  statues  with  coloured  pat- 
terns, evidently  to  suggest  the  idea  of  clothing. 
They  afterwards  began  to  mark  the  edges  of  the 
garments  more  clearly,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  zig-zag  lines  caused  by  the  bottom 
of  a series  of  plaits,  as  in  the  back  view  of  the 
Canterbury  figure  (Fig.  77  a).  In  these  figures, 
liowever,  for  the  first  time  we  observe  an  attempt 
beyond  this.  The  dre.ss  of  the  figure  (77) 
displays  a curved  fold  as  her  left  hand  raises  it. 
The  plaits  on  the  back  of  the  mctojre  figure 
(Fig.  70)  are  cur\-ed ; but  in  the  sitting  female 
(Fig.  78)  there  is  no  bend  in  the  drapery  from 
knee  to  knee,  as  would  be  natural,  and  as  we 
might  expect,  from  the  zig-zag  and  folds  of 
the  rest  of  the  drapery  being  so  well  done  and  cleverly  arranged.  This  figure 
was  found  at  Chiusi.  The  limbs  are  of  separate  pieces,  and  attached  to  the 
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body  by  metal  pins ; even  the  bead  is  moveable,  and  the  body  having  been 
hollowed  out  was  found  to  contain  ashes.  A bright  red  colour  was  traceable 
on  the  drapery,  on  the  sandals,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  scat, 
j The  sculptures  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  a few 
I years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Pisistratus,  demand  our  notice,  as  being  ( 

! the  most  important  an-liitoctural  sculptures  yet  discovered,  and  ranking 
I second  only  to  those  — 

of  Atliens  and  yTlgina. 

) They  formed  the  me- 
topes of  two  temples, 
and  were  di.scovcred  in 
1823  by  Messrs.  An- 
gell  and  Harris.  The 
j ])rincipal  subjects  arc, 
i — Hercules  carrying 
off  two  robbers ; and 
Perseus,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Minerva,  cut- 
ting off  the  head  of 
Medusa  (Fig.  79). 

: Since  that  time  other 

metoiies  hiive  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Duke  | 

Serra  di  Falco,  in  the  1 

I same  place.  The  mate-  j 

I rial  of  which  they  are  , ) 

I composed  is  a calca- 

1 reous  tufa,  the  coarse  grains  of  which  are  tilled  up  with  cement  and  a coating  j 
! of  paint ; the  extremities,  however,  are  of  marble.  Statues  so  formed  were  I 
! called  ACROLITHS.  The  proportions  of  these  figures  are  veiy  slmrt  and  broad, 
and  the  muscularity  of  the  joints,  especially  in  Hercules  and  Perseus,  is  very 
j remarkable.  The  faces  have  all  the  ugliness  which  has  hitherto  characterised  I 
the  sculptures  exhibited  on  these  pages,  and  the  ])hysiognomy  is  a violent  | 
exaggeration  of  the  face  .seen  in  Figs.  71  and  72.  Minerva  is  represented  | 
I clothcil  in  a pcplos.  It  is  quite  simple  and  plain.  All  accessories  must  have 
been  added  in  colour  alone ; and  no  Gorgon’s  head  or  helmet  is  indicated.  In  the 
other  meloix;  Hercules  appears  without  either  club  or  lion’s  skin.  The  figures  i 
are  in  high  relief.  The  heads  are  pre,scntcd  in  front,  whilst  the  feet  and  legs  j 
are  turned  sideways,  in  a manner  resembling  the  figure  from  Nineveh  (Fig.  j 
33;  sec  also  Fig.  89,  jxintfa).  The  limbs  arc  remarkably  broad,  and  much 
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flattened  externally ; their  outline  presents  equally  convex  lines  on  the  opjx)-  | 
site  sides.  There  is  little  feeling  or  attempt  at  anatomical  accuracy  to  be 
perceived  in  these  groups;  and  the  hair  is  very  remarkably  cxprc.sscd;  there 
is  also  a curious  parallel  between  these  works  and  the  early  coins  of  Mace-  1 
donia.  In  both  the  same  clumsiness  of  proportion  and  breadth  of  limb  are  i 
visible,  but  more  especially  on  the  coins  of  Letc  and  Oreskos.  The  early 
coinage  of  Thasos  displays  very  clumsy  figures,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  this  city  produced  Polygnotus,  the  painter, — one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  his  age, — at  a jieriod  not  very  distant  from  that  to  which  tlicsc 
coins  belong. 

Portraiture,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  had  already  acquired  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  deemed  an  honourable  testimonial  of  friendship. 
Solon,  the  relative  of  Pisistratus,  when  he  visited  Croesus,  told  him  that  the 
Argives  had  caused  statues  to  be  made  of  the  youths  Cleobis  and  Biton,  and 
had  dedicated  them  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  in  commemoration  of  their  piety. 

I (Herod,  i.  31.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  same  divinity  a golden  statue,  [ 
said  to  be  the  jmrtrait  of  his  baking  woman.  Amasis,  king  of  Egj'pt,  sent 
to  Polycrates  two  statues  of  himself  carved  in  wood  at  Samos,  as  an  assurance 
of  his  friendly  disposition ; and  to  his  father-in-law  Arcesilaas,  king  of 
Cyrene,  he  sent  his  own  portrait. 

There  is,  in  the  French  collection,  a remarkable  vase  painting,  which 
represents  Arcesilaus,  king  of  C3Tcnc,  surrounded  by  slaves  and  attendants, 
packing  silphium, — a celebrated  article  of  commerce  in  that  country.  The 
king’s  name  is  written  over  his  head ; and,  although  this  picture  cannot  have 
any  value  as  a likeness,  it  is  important  as  a production  of  antiquity.  The 
first  instances  of  portrait  statues  being  dedicated  at  the  Olympian  Games  occur 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  accession  of  Pisistratus,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  Persians  captured  Sardis  (Pausanias,  vi.  18,  5),  when  statues  of  the 
victorious  athlcta; — Praxidamas  of  Angina  and  Rhexibius  of  Opuntia — were 
dedicated  in  Olympia.  The  statue  of  Rhexibius  was  made  of  the  wood  of  tlic 
fig-tree,  that  of  Praxidamas  of  cypress  wood  (b.C.  546,  Olymp.  .59).  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  Antincr  was  employed  to  make  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  which  were  afterwards  carried  oflf  by  Xerxes  to  Susa,  | 
but  restored  by  Alexander  of*3Iacedonia.  ! 

Pliny  speaks  of  Cimon  of  Clconte,  who  invented  foreshortening,  and  who  j 
attempted  to  represent  the  features  of  the  face  viewed  in  every  possible  direc-  [ 
tion.  (Pliny,  xxxv.  8,  34.)  The  period  when  Cimon  lived  is  not  known  with 
certainty ; but  his  invention  and  method  of  study  are  eras  in  art  too  impor-  i 
tant  for  his  name  to  pass  unmentioned.  , 
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A rfinarkable  bas-relief,  probably  of  this  period,  was  discovered  at  Samo- 
thracc,  whicli  exhibits  very  fairly  the  combination  of  the  pictorial  with  sculp- 
turesque treatment.  The 
relief  is  very  low;  and  but 
for  the  description  affixed  to 
it,  this  outline  might  be. 

8Uppo.scd  to  represent  a vase 
painting.  (Fig.  80.)  The 
Homeric  names  of  Agamem- 
non, Talthybius,  and  part  of 
the  name  of  Elajur,  the  maker 
of  the  Trojan  horse,  are  in- 
scribed close  to  the  figures. 

The  first  name  reads  from 
right  to  left,  but  that  of  Tal- 
thybius from  left  to  right. 

The  form  of  the  Theta,  in 
the  latter  name,  is  worthy  of 
observation.  It  is  an  O 
with  a cross  within  it, — a 
form  not  at  all  uncommon  in  inscriptions  of  this  period.  The.se  names,  and 
those  on  the  Dodwell  vase  (Fig.  73),  are  fair  examples  of  tlie  kind  of  in- 
scriptions Pausanias  saw  on  the  chest  of  Cypsclus—“  winding  characters, 
difficult  to  l)c  understood.”  The  age  had  its  grotesque  characters  ns  well  as 
its  more  dignified  features ; and  certain  strange  combinations  of  tlie  human 
form  with  that  of  the  brute  first  appeared  about  this  time.  From  sucii 
monstrosities  sprang  that  noble  conception  the  Centaur, 
wliich  stands  in  rivalry  with  tlie  human  form  among  the 
finest  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon — the  animal  form 
representing  brute  force — irresistible  strength, — as  the 
rushing  impetuous  bull  best  expresses  licadstrong  might; 
for  we  find  a bull  frequently  used  as  the  type  of  a 
rushing  river, — the  Achelous  for  in- 
stance. The  coin  (Fig.  81)  bears  a 
representation  of  the  river  Gelas, 
with  tlie  name  written  over  tlie  figure, 
which  is  a combination  of  the  human 
head  with  the  horns  and  body  of  an 
*'  ox.  The  eye  also  is  here  shown  in  full 

length.  Another  figure  of  the  period  (Fig.  82)  exhibits  a man  with  a horse’s  ears. 
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tail,  and  hoofs.  This  may  be  taken  as  a Centaur ; for  a similar  figure  appears 
on  early  Maeedonian  coins ; and  in  later  times  a similar  group  occurs,  but 

with  greater  equine  dcveloj)- 
ment.  Fig.  83  is  a form  of 
the  Centaur  by  no  means 
rare  upon  vases  of  this  pe- 
riod : in  fact,  the  next  stage  to 
the  conception  so  beautifully 
cxceutcd  by  Phidias,  and  seen 
by  Pausanias  ujwn  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  who  thus  de- 
scribes it;  — “In  the  next 
place,  a Centaur  presents  him- 
self to  the  view,  whose  hinder  feet  arc  those  of  a horse,  and  his  front  feet 
those  of  a man.”  (Paus.  v.  19,  p.  .57.)  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  is  also  so  repre- 
sented on  the  celebrated  vase  Clitias ; a winged  female  figure,  holding  a lion 
and  leopard,  being  also  on  the  same  vase, — a description  which  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  a Diana  upon  the  same  chest.  Pausanias  describes  every  figure 
upon  the  chest  very  minutely ; being  assisted  by  the  name  written  over  each 
character  “ in  Boustrophedon  fashion,”  as  w'cll  as  by  the  twisted  words  already 
alluded  to. 


In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Greek  Art,  in  the  age  of  which  we  have 
been  sjx'aking,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  words  of  Flaxman : — “ The  early 
arts  of  Greece,”  he  says,  “ were  interrupted  in  their  progress  by  a succession 
of  political  commotions  and  destructive  wars;  and  we  scarcely  perceive  any 
improvement  in  them  until  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages,  of  Pythagoras  and 
jEsop,  who  were  all  contemporaries  about  130  years  before  Phidias.”  “ The 
benign  influence  of  their  example,"  he  adds,  “ was  felt  in  the  arts  of  design, 
and  prepared  them  for  that  beauty  and  perfection  with  which  they  wore  sub- 
scriucntly  graced  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  Alexander,  and  his  successors.” 
iiL  — must  TiiK  '■cader  may  feel  some  disappointment  at  the  want  of 

BATTU!  or  MAiiA-  bcsuty  io  the  illustrations  hitherto  presented  to  him ; but  it 
THUS,  B.C.  , TO  jjg  remembered  that  the  most  refined  period  of  art  was 

TiiK  PKBsiAjia,  B.C.  of  coiuparativc  short  duration,  forming  only  one  step  of  an 
extensive  scries,  the  whole  of  which  course  wc  propose  to 
follow.  Greater  attention  is  required,  in  treating  of  this  ri.sing  jxriod,  than  is 
needful  in  the  corrcsjsmding  changes  which  took  jdace  when  the  arts  were  hasten- 
ing to  their  extinction.  The  i>ublic  games  of  the  ancients  and  the  constant 
haVjit  of  bodily  exercise  must  have  grc.atly  tended  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  form,  and  to  facilitate  its  representation.  The  athletse,  or  con- 
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I tenders  in  tliese  games,  were  then  ns  closely  observed  and  judged  of  as  horses 
arc  in  our  modem  races.  The  build  of  the  man,  his  bones,  sinews,  and  pro- 
portion of  limb,  and,  above  all,  his  action,  were  the  primary  objects  of  attention ; 
and  this  study  would  enable  the  artist  to  e.\press  the  sinews,  muscles,  and  bones 
with  reterence  to  motion,  whilst  the  expression  of  the 
face,  or  general  physiognomy,  would  seem  to  have 
j received  little  or  no  attention.  We  accordingly  find, 
in  works  of  art  of  this  period,  the  limbs  clearly  deli- 
neated, with  only  muscle  enough  upon  them  to  per- 
I form  the  functions  of  motion  without  overloading 

the  joints, — character- 
istics different  from 
those  observed  in  the 
seulj)tures  of  Helinu.s, 
andon  the  coins  of  Nor- 
thern Greece,  where  the 
limbs  were  so  encum- 
bered with  fiesh  as  to 
destroy  all  possibility 
of  motion.  E.\amples, 
after  tlie  change  had 
taken  place  in  tlie  pro- 

j)ortion  of  the  limbs,  will  j 

be  seen  in  the  annexed 
figures.  Figure  84  (a 
bronze  statue  in  the 
early  style,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre, 
and  suppo.Hcdoriginally 

to  have  held  a torch  in  | 

the  left  hand)  is  curi-  j 

on.sly  inlaid  with  silver,  «*«""«.  | 

<M  — E4RI.T  H»OMt  MT»n  «.  “ ^ I 

both  in  the  eyebrows,  nipples,  and  lips.  The  foot  ' 
I also  G'ars  an  inscription  in  silver  letters,  thus,  The  eyes  are  j 

hiilliiw.  Fig.  8.")  is  a very  interesting  figure  low  relief, 

discovered  near  Marathon,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  s[>eei-  j 

mens  of  tinted  sculpture  yet  discovered.  The  figure  still  remains  at  Athens,  i 
and  represents  a Greek  Wiirrior  in  full  armour,  named  Aristion,  as  we  learn  from  j 
I the  inscription  in  large  letters  beneath.  I'hc  dress  perfectly  coincides  with 
I that  which  we  observe  on  the  painted  va.scs  of  the  iteriod.  The  same  costume  I 
I _ i 
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was,  however,  retained  with  very  little  variation  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  is 
exhibited  among  the  horsemen  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  feet  of 
this  tigure  are  remarkably  large,  the  toes  strongly  pronounced,  the  hair  very 
formally  arranged,  and  the  same  slope  in  the  eye  formerly  observed.  The 
muscles  of  the  arm  arc  extremely  well  marked,  and  there  is  a general  truthful- 
ness in  the  joints,  although  the  a(^tion  is  stiff  and  formal.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  bas-relief  seen  and  copied  by  Dodwcll  at  Ho- 
maiko,  near  the  Cephi.ssus.  (Fig.  86.)  It  was  lately  discovered 
il  that  the  name  of  the  artist  had  been  in.scribed  on  lead,  atid 

i f ^ inserted  into  the  body  of  the  first  of  the.se  three  figures, — an 

expedient  evidently  adopted  by  the  artist  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.  History  mentions  several  other  instances  in  which  artists 
made  use  of  similar  exjK’dients  to  preserve  their  names  from 
oblivion — expedients  whicli  would  seem  to  intimate  a jealous 
roluctanci'  on  the  part  of  their  patrons  to  make  their  names 
known.  On  the  foundations  of  a Pharos,  one  architect 
engraved  his  name  in  large  letters  which  he  covered  over 
with  cement,  on  which  more  perishable  material  he  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  monarch  in  whose  honour  the  monument  was 
r^s  erected.  In  the  course  of  time  the  cement  has  disappeared,  and 

with  it  the  external  in.scription,  while  the  name  of  the  architect  is  permanently 
displayed.  The.  architects,  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  introduced  into  the  capitals 
of  their  buildings  the  figures  of  a lizard  and  a frog, — these  being  symbolic  ot 
their  respective  names.  The  Marathon  figure  (Fig.  S.o)  has  the  name  of  the 
artist,  ('Epyoe  ’Ap«<TTd«Xeov, — “The  work  of  Aristoclcs  ”) ; from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  prohibition  against  artists  ap])ending  tlicir  names 
applied  more  es^iecially  to  statues  of  the  gods. 

Tho  coins  of  this  period  correspond  with  the  larger  .sculpture,  in  exhibiting 
increased  delicacy  in  the  execution  of  tho  figures.  They 
now  bear  elaborate  compositions  on  both  sides.  Those  of 
Athens,  however,  retain  their  old  type  and  general  apficar- 
anec.  The  archaic  head  of  Minerva,  with  all  the  ])cculi- 
arities  e.xhibitcd  in  the  annexed  engraving,  (Fig.  87,)  re-  HI"  ? 

mained  uiion  her  money  till  tho  times  of  Pericles. 

There  .«ccms  to  have  been  a great  variety  in  tlie  coins 
of  other  states  during  this  period  ; but  tho  coins  issued  from  Magna  Gr;ecia 
and  Sicily  far  sur])a.ss  those  of  tlic  States  of  Greece  Proper  in  their  execution. 

The  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  represented  in  ditlercnt  eras  is  curious. 
At  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  it ; the  features  of  the  face  being 
all-important.  Bound  lumps  in  front  were  sometimes  added,  to  suggest  curls, 
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or  to  mark  a particular  arrangement ; but  the  first  definite  indication  may  be 
seen  in  parallel  lines  slightly  waved,  thus,  This  perhaps  expressed  the 

delicate  flowing  hair ; but  a crisper  and  W more  knotty  kind  suggested 
a number  of  rmmd  dots  strewn  closely  over  the  head.  These  were 

afterwardsemployedin  ^ a row,  to  represent  long  plaited  hair,  such  _ 
as  we  have  seen  in  fuller  detail  in  Figs.  22  and  70.  These  are  to  be  seen 
on  an  ancient  coin  of  Teii)illa,  in  Macedonia,  or  in  larger  masses,  as  in  H 
the  clumsy  figures  upon  coins  of  Lete,  also  in  Macedonia.  The 
two  methods  are  united  in  the  coin  of  Gelas,  already  shown  in  Fig.  81, 
where  the  human  beard  is  marked  by  lines,  and  the  bull’s  head  and  neck 
covered  with  globules.  A more  graceful  undulation  was  introduced  in  the 
hair  of  the  nymph  Arethu.sa,  , upon  the  coins  of  Syracuse,  where  the 
lines  are  wa\y,  and  strongly  m bent,  both  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
over  the  brow.  In  the  coins  of  Athens,  the  hair  seen  under  the  helmet 

of  Minerva  is  marked  with  parallel  lines,  thus,  but  lapping  over  one 

another,  as  in  Fig.  87.  A conventional  formality  thus  arose, 

in  which  artificial  plaits  arc  introduced,  as  ^ in  the  sitting  figure  of 
Minerva,  which  were  more  easily  represented  than  flowing  tresses.  The  female 
stepping  into  a chariot  has  the  hair  marked  by  a scries  of  crisp  undulating  u-r,,, 
lines,  such  as  are  used  in  the  same  sculpture  to  represent  the  texture  of  the 
stuff  of  which  her  sleeve  is  made,  and  which  looks  very  like  the  chain  armour 
■worn  by  our  own  early  knights  in  church  monuments.  This  last  j)cculiarity 
is  especially  observable  in  the  hairy  figures  fiora  the  monument  at  Xanthus. 
'J’hc  bronze  statue  (Fig.  79)  has  the  hair  in  parallel  lines,  except  on  the  forehead, 
where  they  terminate  in  a row  of  long-dra-wn  locks;  not  what  we  term  corkscrew, 
but  with  a round  curl  at  the  end  of  each.  These  constitute  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities, at  this  period,  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  art — the  repre- 
sentation of  human  hair.  Flaxman  has  observed  most  truly,  that  die  first 
essays  of  Grecian  art,  in  the  heroic  age,  prove  that  they  were  neither  stronger 
nor  swifter  than  other  nations ; but  their  improved  imitation  of  nature,  founded 
on  the  sure  princi[)lcs  of  science,  left  their  comiietitors  at  a distance  not  to  lie 
recovered;  and  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  they  pursued  the  advantage  thus 
gained  gave  them  beyond  di.spute  pos.se.«sion  of  the  palm. 

zEgina  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Athenian  State  ; and 
she  was,  after  a di.sastrous  war,  compelled  to  surrender  her 
independence,  n.  c.  455.  At  a still  later  date,  namely,  in  431, 
her  entire  population  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  and 
replaced  by  settlers  from  Attica.  F rom  that  period  tho  island  never  regained 
its  former  importance.  Early  iEginetan  art  was  characterised  by  a ]ieculiar 
rigidity  of  style,  a sharjmess  resulting  most  probably  from  the  frequent  use  of 
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metal,  which  produces  that  effect  until  the  artist  has  completely  mastered  his  | 
material.  Other  peculiarities  belonged  to  tlie  early  /Kginetan  works  of  art. 
Their  figures  were  more  slender,  and  sharjier  in  form,  tlian  other  contcmpor.ary 
works.  They  exhibited  a great  disposition  towards  angularity,  with  lines  ])ro-  i 
<lucing  a formal  cft'ect.  Among  otlier  pnxluctions  of  art,  the  island  was  also  | 
celebrated  in  early  times  for  the  manufacture  of  ciindelabra,  Pliny  records  the  ; 
existence  of  a peculiar  style  of  art,  spread  over  various  countries  in  his  day,  which 
he  calls  Tuscan,  because,  he  believed  it  to  jiroceed  from  Etruria.  Itaj)pears  to  have  | 
been  the  general  name  given  to  certain  statues  among  wealthy  Romans;  and  the 
works  of  the  rEginetan  sculptors,  Callon  and  Hegesias,  are  referred  by  Quinti- 
1 lian  to  this  Tuscan  style.  Now,  as  the  first  of  these  artists  flourished  iu  the  CGth  ; 
Olympiad,  at  which  time  the  Pisistratida;  had  been  expelled,  we  may  imagine 
that  this  was  the  prevailing  charat:ter  of  yEginetan  art  before  the  Persian  war. 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries,  with  reference  to  art,  in  modern 
times,  must  be  ranked  that  of  the  yEgina  marbles.  For  this  we  are  maiidy  [ 

I indebted  to  Professor  Cockerell,  whose  restoration  of  Athens  in  its  glory  stands 

i at  the  head  of  the  present  Introduction.  They  can  hardly  be  regarded, 

I however,  as  works  exclusively  of  the  yEginetan  .school;  for  everything  relating 
I to  the  'I'cmplc  is  i>cculiarly  distinct  from  the  known  Dorian  character  of  the  | 

I early  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Temple,  \ 

! among  the  ruins  of  which  these  sculptures  were  founil,  was  dedicated  to  Minerva;  ! 
1 for  the  subject  of  one  of  the  sculptures  is  an  heroic  combat,  over  which  the  | 

I Goddess  presides  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment.  These  sculptures  are  entire,  j 

statues  under  life-size,  and  seem  to  have  occu])icd  the  pediments  of  each  end  | 
of  the  Temple.  i 

The  difference  between  the  sculptures  of  the  two  ends  of  the  Temple  is  so  ! 
great,  that  they  are  evidently  executed  by  different  hands,  and  most  probably  at  [ 
different  times.  The  figures  of  the  eastern  pediment  arc  larger,  and  executed 
in  a manner  so  superior  to  the  western  group,  that  Jlr.  (kiekcrell  was  led  to  j 
think  the  latter  might  have  been  the  work  of  juipils.  The  style  of  ilinerva  | 
and  the  combatants  in  the  western  jKsliment  |K.'rfcetly  accords  with  that  which 
has  been  called  Tuscan ; and  it  is  probable  that  in  these  figures  we  see  the 
jK‘Culiarilies  of  Calon  and  lTo_gesia.s.  The  Athenians,  when  they  cxjielled  the 
I inhabitants  and  destroyed  their  works,  might  have  resjateted  this  group,  which 
bore  reference  to  their  own  Goddess,  and  might  have  spsircd  the  Temple  and 
its  western  sculptures  for  her  sake.  In  all  j)robability  they  completed  the 
building,  and  added  the  figures  on  the  eastern  |iediment, — a notion  not  incon-  ‘ 
sistent  with  their  style  and  execution,  for  they  form  the  next  stage  in  art  to  i 
the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  they  occur  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  might  have  been  c.xpected. 
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The  temple  itself  was  of  the  Doric  order,  hcxastyle  and  ampliiprostyle. 

No  traces  of  sculpture  in  the  metopes  have  been  discovered.  The  statues  on 
the  eastern  pediment  arc  the  more  valuable  from  being  sculptured  all  round  ; 
having  been,  in  fact,  chiselled  as  carefully  at  the  back  as  they  were  in  front. 
The  triangular  outline  of  the  cornice,  which  bounded  the  tympanum  in  the 
western  pediment,  being  still  in  existence,  the  arrangement  and  extent  of  the 
I figures  of  that  group  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  accuracy ; but  the  ca.stcm 
I group  having  suficred,  the  subject,  from  general  mutilation  and  the  absence  | 
; of  many  of  the  statues,  cannot  now  laj  determined  with  any  degree  of  i 
certainty.  The  'western  pediment  certainly  represented  the  fight  between  | 
the  Grecians  and  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.  This  has  been  a pro-  j 
lific  subject  with  early  artists;  many  of  their  comjxtsitions  having  been 
I found  in  vase  paintings  of  nearly  the  same  period,  in  which  the  identical 
archers  and  general  characteristics  of  costume  are  introduced.  The  figure  , 
of  Minerva,  in  the  centre,  displays  great  elaboration  ; but  there  is  no  feeling  j 
■ of  art  exhibited  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  feet  are  turned  sideways ; i 
i and,  but  for  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  the  other  figures,  she  might  repre- 
sent a statue.  The  other  figures,  with  the  exception  of  their  armour,  are  all 
nude,  and  their  proportions  remarkably  short.  The  joints  arc  most  carefully  i 
defined,  and  show  a gi'eat  advance  in  anatomical  knowledge ; but  the  execution  ^ 

I is  feeble.  The  rvaists  are  small ; the  eyes  are  very  round  and  projecting ; and  i 
there  is  a smile  on  every  mouth.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  nio.st  elaborately 
curled  in  regular  rows  over  the  forehead.  The  projection  of  bone  at  the  pit  of 
the  chest,  in  Fig.  88,  is  very  remarkable.  Holes  in  the  marble  indicate  that 
bronze  armour  was  attached  in  several  places ; and  remains  of  colour  are  per- 
ceptible on  the  garments,  liirs,  eyes,  and  weapons,  but  not  on  the  flc.sh.  Some 
I jrortions  of  the  hair  on  the  heads  and  beards  were  originally  repre.sentcd  by  wire. 

The  8culpturc.s  of  the  eastern  pediment,  five  only  of  which  were  found,  arc 
in  many  resjrects  admirable.  Sir  Kichard  Wcstmacott  regards  them  as  the 
I production  of  the  best  masters  before  the  time  of  Phidias.  The  careful  marking 
of  the  muscles  shows  a complete  attainment  of  anatomical  knowledge.  The 
I execution  is  good,  and  the  heads  alone  show  the  mannerism  of  the  earlier 
style.  The  figure  advancing  with  outstretched  arras  is  very  excellent,  and 
remarkable  for  the  truth  with  which  the  bones  and  sinews  are  exhibited. 

I It  is  a perfect  model  of  minute  care  in  every  part,  and  most  worthy  of 
study.  Scarcely  less  excellent,  both  for  feeling  and  composition,  is  the 
I wounded  figure  called  Laomedon  (Fig.  91).  The  limbs  of  this  figure — i)laced 
in  the  angle  at  the  left  end  of  the  pediment — spread  out  easily,  without  the 
i slightest  feeling  being  awakened  in  the  spectator  that  the  narrow-pointed 
comer  was  a difficult  space  for  the  artist  to  fill.  'J'hc  Laomedon  forms  a won- 
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same  space  is  occupied  by  a gros.sly  angular  ngure.  m 
pediment  no  attempt  is  made  to  express  tlie  veins, 
which  Phidias  afterwards  contrived  so  tTiumphantly 
to  introduce ; and  wiiich  are  delicately  indicated  in 
tlic  larger  figures  of  the  eastern  pediment ; 
but  all  the  leaser 

acces.sories  of  skin  p A.,  J }■ 

and  its  creases  ~ " / 

arc  carefully  at-  /p  / \ j;  ^ 

tended  to.  ! J r . — 


On  comparing  the  head,  as  it  has  now  become  developed  in  Greek  art 
(Plate  III.),  with  those  of  Egyjit  and  Assyria  (Figs.  92,  O.'i),  we  see  a strong 
rc.semblance ; but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  archaic  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  East.  The  full  aquiline  nose  and  strongly 
distending  nostril,  and  the  full  round  eye  with  long  projecting  lids,  sloping 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  covered  with 
bushy  eyebrows  meeting  over  the  nose, 

strongly  characterise  the  Assyrian  tyiic.  I 

(Fig.92.)  On  theotherhandjtlie.  Egyptian 

X J 


displays  less  prominence  of  eyelids  or  broiv,  less  convexity  about  the  no.se, 
and  altogether  no  fulness  of  flesh  alxmt  the  cheeks  or  face  generally.  'I'liere 
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is  often  a peculiar  sweetness  about  the  mouth  (Fig.  93),  as  we  sec  in  some  of  those 
colossal  heads  now  displayed  in  the  British  Mu.scum.  The  Grecian  countenance 
of  this  period  c.Khibits  a greater  affinity  to  the 
Assyrian  in  the  brow,  the  nostril,  the  projecting 
; eye,  and  full  lower  lip.  They  have  a peculiar  pro- 
^ minence  also  between  the  lower  eyelid  and  the 
1 nostril ; and  the  space  between  these  hvo  points 
I is  always  greater  in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the 
( other  two.  The  treatment  of  the  hair,  marked 
in  parallel  lines  and  elaborately  curled,  is  only 
I found  in  Assyria  and  Greece ; while  the  pointed 
\ beard  seems  to  have  been  jicculiar  to  the  Greeks 
only ; hence  one  of  the  early  cj)itliets  of  Mercury, 
who  in  olden  times  wore  a berird,  was  a^vo- 
irdrfwv  (the  wedge-bearded).  As  a parallel  to 
I the  head  here  given  from  the  Angina  marbles,  we  add  one  (Fig.  93)  from  a vase 

I |«iinting  to  show  how  the  two  branches,  jminting  and  sculpture,  kept  paee,  pre- 

serving each  the  character  of 
their  era.  The  painted  tresses 
probably  show  what  were 
supplied  in  the  sculpture  by 
means  of  wire. 

The  political  events  of 
this  period  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  Athenian  art. 
The  Persian  invasion  roused  [ 
the  Greeks  to  their  true  in- 
terests, and  convinced  them 
that  w ithout  uni  ty  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  success ; and 
for  a time  it  is  probable  that 
art  was  only  employed  for 
private  tributes  of  affection  ; 
and  we  may  regard  the  war-  ] 
rior  Aristion,  whose  name  and  monument  we  have  so  recently  criticised,  as  | 
one  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  who  was  commemorated  by  the  | 
art  of  his  own  time.  i 

When  the  Persians  destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  I 
they  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  arts  in  ' 
j Greece.  The  glory  obtained  by  the  \-ictor3,  in  defeating  the  enemy  in  sueh  j 
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overwhelming  numbers,  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  j 
the  artists  to  record  it ; — it  was,  in  addition,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  | 
themselves,  which  was  viewed  in  a religious  light.  They  were  to  he  restored, 
as  a matter  of  necessity,  for  the  continuance  of  their  religious  rites ; and  the 
utmost  magnificence  was  to  be  bestowed  ujxjn  them,  as  a com]>cnsation  to  the 
Gods,  whose  temples  had  been  thus  desecrated. 

Thus  the  new  town  of  Athens  was  rapidly  rebuilt ; the  houses  arose  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time ; and,  prompted  by  the  prudence  of  Thcmistocles, 
the  whole  was  encomjiasscd  with  a new  wall,  sixty  stadia  in  circumference. 
These  circumstances  produced  most  imjMrtant  effects  upon  the  Athenians,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  States.  They  were  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  want  of  excitement,  when  one  of  those  events  hajijiened,  which  are 
i sometimes  devised  by  clever  rulers  for  political  purposes  ; — the  Athenians  heard 
j with  wonder  that  the  bones  of  their  great  ancestor  Theseus  had  been  discovered. 

During  fourteen  years  the  Athenians,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
were  occupied  in  driving  the  Persians  from  the  ACgean  Sea,  and  from 
the  strong  positions  they  jxissesaed  on  the  coast.  In  the  course  of  this  con- 
test the  Athenians  possessed  themselves  of  the  stronghold  of  Syros.  This 
acquisition  had  followed  the  decisive  victory  at  the  Strymon  ; and  an 
oracle  in  tlic  same  year  (b.c.  476)  desired  the  Athenians  to  bring  home  the 
bones  of  Theseus.  They  were  found,  or  pretended  to  be  found,  by  Cimon, 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  the  island.  The  remains  were  brought 

to  Athens  in 
the  year  B.  C. 
469  ; and, 
after  being 
welcomed  by 
the  people  in 
grand  pro- 
cession, as  if 
the  hero  him- 
self had  come 
back,  they 
were  deposit- 
ed in  the  in- 
-[  terior  of  the 

[ rtg.  HL-riUi»T  KlxVatIuM  or  tHK  city.  The 

I temple  mo- 

I nument,  called  the  Theseum,  was  erected  to  receive  them,  and  the  building  was 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  sanctuaiy.  It  was  finished  about  B.C.  465, 
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and  was  probably  flic  first  great  arointcctural  work,  completed  for  religious 
service,  since  the  Persian  devastation. 

The  'I'emplc  of  Theseus  most  probably  furnished  the  model  for  the  Parthenon. 

I The  'rhcscum,  although  only  half  the  size,  resembles  the  Parthenon  in  its  more 
essential  points,  and  impre-sscs  the  beholder  more  by  its  symmetry  than  its 
I magnitude  (Fig.  9(5).  The  cclla  within  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
I in  breadth.  The  width  of  the  ambulatory  along  the  sides  is  only  six  feet. 
The  entire  height,  including  the  two  steps  on  which  it  rests,  is  thirty-two  feet 
and  a half.  The  tympanum  of  the  eastern  pediment  alone  was  adorned  with 
sculptures;  and  of  these  the  cram]is  and  siarkets  are  all  that  now  remain. 
The  metopes  at  the  cast  end  only,  and  the  four  adjoining  one.s  on  the  Hanks, 
j were  executed  in  sculpture  (Figs.  97, 98, 99).  The  rest  may  have  been  originally 
painted,  but  arc  now  quite  plain.  A 
frieze  (Fig.  101),  in  very  high  relief,  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  cclla,  which, 
passing  over  the  ambulatories  and 
joining  the  inside  of  the  entablature 
that  rests  on  the  outer  columns, 
extends  north  and  south  beyond  the 
antm.  The  position  of  this  frieze,  with 
res|)cct  to  the  cella,  is  veiy  different 
I from  that  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was 
sculptured  about  thirty  years  later. 

From  the  extreme  projection  of  the 
figures  in  the  The.seum,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  sec  the  sculptures  from  below.  This  defect  .seems  to  have  acted  as 
a warning  to  tho.se  who  executed  the  works  of  the  Parthenon;  for  there  we  find 
i the  lowest  p<j.ssiblc  relief  adopted,  and  the  objection  entirely  obviated.  Jloreover, 

I the  ground  of  the  Parthenon  figures  was  hollowed  out  deeper  in  many  places,  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  projection  to  the  figures  without  afiecting  the  general 
! surface.  In  the  Thescum  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  relief 
of  the  frieze  and  that  of  the  metopes.  In  some  instances  the  figures  project 
as  much  as  six  inches  from  the  stone  surfime.  In  the  execution  of  some  of  the.se 
figures,  there  is  a close  resemblance  to  those  ot  the  Parthenon,  especially  in 
Fig.  100,  taken  from  the  western  frieze.  The  straight  lines  of  the  mantle  of  the 
horseman,  as  it  floats  on  the  wind,  remind  the  observer  of  the  examples  of 
dra])cry  from  the  Thescum  given  in  the  same  plate. 

No  sculptures  have  been  removed  from  the  Theseum ; but  there  are  casts 
in  the  British  Mu.scum  of  the  finest  portions  still  remaining.  The  subjects 
sculptured  on  the  metopes  arc  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  the  exploits  of 
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Theseus.  Tlie  ten  metopes,  over  the  principal  or  eastern  part  of  the  temple, 
were  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules ; while  the  less  important  ones  on 
the  two  flanks,  eight  in  number,  relate  to  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  The 
subject  of  tlie  eastern  frieze,  or  pronaos,  is  supposed  to  represent  tlie  battle 
between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants, — a contest  usually  termed  Gigantomachia, — 
in  which  the  latter  are  hurling  great  masses  of  rock.  Some  other  divinities  are 
seated;  but  no  attributes  remain  to  characterise  them  (Fig.  101).  The  subject 
sculptured  on  the  western  frieze  is  a fight  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  La- 
pitho!, — called  Centauromachia, — in  which  Theseus  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
part.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the  Centaurs  completely  formed  with 
graceful  equine  proportions.  The  sculptures  all  bear  traces  of  colour ; and  we 
are  taught,  by  this  building,  that  the  marble  surface  and  other 
portions  of  the  columns  were  enriched  with  painted  patterns, 
delicately  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  the 
graceful  ornaments  introduced  on  the  earthen  vases  already 
described.  The  ground  of  the  figures,  in  all  these  instances, 
seems  to  have  been  blue;  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
explains  the  subject  of  the  metopes  to  be  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  firom  finding  the  rcprc.senta- 
tions  of  similar  subjects,  with  their  names,  on 
vases  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tt^.  l(fl.~OHKaiiijrT4i.  I'lKKixim  I 

The  Temple  was  formerly  decorated  with  paintings,  aswell  as  with  sculptures, 
illustrative  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  the  Centaurs,  and  the  Amazons.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  executed  was  Micon. 
The  stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  still  remains ; and  each  picture,  like 
the  great  Italian  frescoes  of  modern  times,  must  have  covered  an  entire  wall. 
The  names  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  building  we  have  now  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  most  celebrated  artists  living  at  the  period  were  Ageladas, 
the  master  of  Phidias,  Onatas  of  .i^gina,  and  Calamis ; the  last  of  whom 
became  afterwards  known  by  his  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacus. 

Onatas  praetised  painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  and  was  intimately  as-so-  '> 
dated  with  Polygnotus  in  the  former  branch  of  art.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
besides  a brazen  chariot  of  Hieron  at  Olympia,  was  a series  of  statues  forming 
a group  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  taken  at  the  moment  when  Nestor,  holding 
the  lots  in  a helmet,  is  surrounded  by  the  Grecian  chiefs,  who  had  accepted 
Hector’s  challenge.  Agamemnon’s  statue  only  is  inscribed,  and  with  retroverse 
letters.  That  of  Ulysses  was  removed  by  Nero;  and  upon  the  shield  of  Ido- 
mcneus,  in  addition  to  the  device  of  a cock,  the  artist  had  inscribed  his  own 
name,  “ Onatas,  the  son  of  Micon.”  An  inscription  beneath  intimated  tliat  the 
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Achaians  dedicated  these  statues  to  Jupiter.  In  the  same  place  was  a brazen  j 
Hercules,  dedicated  by  the  Thasians,  which  was  also  inscribed  with  the  artist’s 
name  ; and  Pausanias  concludes  his  chapter  with  the  words,  “ we  regard  this 
j statuary  of  the  iEginctan,  in  respect  to  his  art,  as  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
school  of  Daidalus,  or  the  workshops  of  Attica.”  The  nature  of  the  subjects  he  | 
executed  at  Delphi  and  other  places  accord  so  well  with  the  embellishments  of  ; 
j the  Theseum,  that  his  connexion  with  that  work  is  rendered  highly  probable, 
j We  have  thus  traced,  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  every  improvement  in  the  | 
I motion  of  the  limbs,  balance  of  the  figure,  and  representation  of  drapery.  Great 
I labourandanxious  imitation  of  nature  were  everywhere  perceptible.  The  remains 
of  the  Hecatompedon,  as  well  as  the  statues  from  iEgina,  evince  the  same  cha- 
racteristics ; but  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus  the  aspect  is  changed.  The  genius 
of  the  plastic  art  now  bursts  forth,  and  displays  itself  in  comjxjsition,  equipoise, 
action,  anatomical  truth,  and  perfect  execution.  A brcadtii  of  style,  in  which 
all  trifling  details  are  rejected,  becomes  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
I whole.  Broad  folds,  and  boldly  arranged  lines  of  drajjcry,  take  the  place  of 
formally  disposed  plaits  and  zigzag  lines.  The  hair,  no  longer  wavy  or  wiry,  | 
with  a multitude  of  small  curls,  is  now  represented  by  a compact  mass,  which  is  | 
I smooth,  and  almost  fitting  to  tlie  head  like  a cap ; thus  returning,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  original  style  of  Egypt.  The  beard,  which  was  wedge-shaped  ; 
in  the  Aristion  and  yEginetan  warrior, has  now  become  a graceful  mass,  projecting  ! 
from  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  confined  principally  to  the  Centaurs.  The  artist,  ' 
I on  examining  these  marbles,  will  find  a very  peculiar  treatment  of  the  human 
body.  From  the  pit  of  the  throat  downwards  it  is  divided  horizontally,  by 
well-defined  lines,  into  three  equal  portions ; the  first  at  the  end  of  the  pec-  ! 
toralis,  or  chest-mu.scle,  and  tlic  second  at  the  navel.  These  horizontal  divisions 
are  carefully  marked,  while  the  perpendicular  lines  are  neglected.  There  is 
little  indication  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs  on  the  termination  of  the  sternal  bone, 

I which  was  a powerful  characteristic  in  the  figures  of  yEgina.  The  anatomy  of 
the  back,  as  displayed  in  two  instances,  is  most  excellent.  All  the  figures  ; 

are  remarkably  fleshy,  but  well  proportioned,  and  suggestive  of  a race  totally  | 

difierent  in  form  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Of  all  modern 
writers,  Dodwell  is  the  only  one  who  awards  that  meed  of  praise  which  the 
sculptures  of  the  Theseum  seem  to  merit.  When  we  consider  their  vast  im- 
provement upon  what  had  preceded  them,  and,  again,  that  they  were  thirty 
years  in  advance  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (with  very  little  dif- 
j fcrence,  comparatively  speaking,  in  point  of  excellence),  it  seems  surprising 
that  the  pen  should  hitherto  have  been  engaged  merely  in  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjects  they  were  intended  to  rcprcfsent. 

An  innovation  peculiar  to  this  building  still  requires  to  be  particularized. 
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Hitherto  the  dra])cd  figures  we  have  commented  on  have  1x;en  in  perfect 
! repose,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hccatompedon  figure,  wliere  a slight  inti-  i 
I mation  of  movement  was  given ; hut  in  the  painted  Minerva  and  water-carriers 
I no  sucli  attempt  was  visible.  Of  all  drapery,  that  which  is  technically  called 
I drapery — that  is,  when  the  folds  of  the  stuft'  float  in  the  air — is  the 

most  difficult.  The  movements  are  so  varied  and  transient,  that  nothing  can  | 
arrest  them  for  a moment ; and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  motion 
is  required  to  produce  a correct  rc])resentation.  Execution  must  bo  combined 
with  experience,  and  taste  with  judgment,  in  order  to  secure  what  is  called  the 
best  ihrmo  or  adjustment.  In  the  Thesenra  we  find  the  attempt  not  only 
made  for  the  first  time,  but  effected  in  the  most  successful  manner.  It  is, 
however,  more  flowing  than  floating.  In  the  Temple  of  The.seus  we  have  a 
I striking  contrast  of  fold  lines  to  the  action  of  the  limbs  in  the  long  dragging 
mantle  seen  in  the  eastern  frieze  (Fig.  101).  On  turning  to  the  va.se  paintings 
we  find  no  instance  of  flying  drapery  at  this  or  any  previous  time.  In  the 
Alexandrian  period,  however,  the  fa.shion  of  an  arched  scarf  behind  the  figures 
I was  not  uncommon. 

A striking  change  also  took  place  in  va.se  painting  about  this  jicriod.  Hitherto  . 
j we  have  seen  the  ligiures  dark  upon  a light  ground.  The  arrangement  was  now  I 
reversed ; — the  b.ickground  became  black,  and  the  figures  light.  As  a natural 
consequence  the  figures  became  larger  in  jwoportion  to  the  surface  of  the  va.se, 
and  the  compositions  were  no  longer  crowded  with  objects.  In  fact,  the  spirit 
of  grandeur  not  only  apitcarcd  in  sculpture,  but  also  manifested  itself  in  va.se 
painting.  In  the  old  ])aintings,  so  long  as  the  black  figures  were  painted  u/ion  , 

' the  vase,  the  arti.st  felt  liim.self  to  be  superadding  to  his  work ; but  in  later 
times  his  process  became  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  sculptor ; for,  with 
his  black  paint-brush,  he  seemed  to  be  clearing  everything  away  from  around 
the  figures,  leaving  them  standing  out,  just  as  the  figure  comes  out  of  a block 
of  marble  imder  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Noblene.ss  and  grandeur  of  form 
always  accompany  vase  paintings  with  a black  ground.  For  a long  course  of 
years  no  other  colour  than  a greenish  black  was  employed,  except  red  in  the 
letters;  for  the  names  still  continued  to  bo  inscribed  upon  the  black  ground. 

I Afterwards  other  colours  were  introduced, — a style  which  marks  a declining  age. 

' All  incised  lines  disapjicar,  and  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  henceforth  drawn 
with  clear  black  lines  upon  the  light  forms.  I’lio  colour  of  the  clay  itself,  as 
^ seen  on  the  figures  and  ornaments,  now  became  a beautiful  yellow,  inclining  to 
a rcddi.sh  tinge,  whieh  was  heightened  by  the  polish  of  a brilliant  transparent  i 
\amish,  laid  over  the  whole  by  way  of  fini.sh.  i 

The  most  brilliant  name  on  the  records  of  antitiuity,  as  a painter,  is  that  of 
1 I’olygnotus.  His  works  stand  alone  and  apart  from  all  previous  attempts  of  1 
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the  kind, — at  least  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Pauaanias,  who  has  left  a 
minute  description  of  his  paintings,  both  at  Athens  and  Delphi.  Like  the 
paintitigs  of  Micon,  they  seem  to  have  covered  the  walls  themselves,  and  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  subjects,  which  require  to  be  vuewed  in  regular  order,  if  the 
spectator  desires  to  understand  the  story. 

Polygnotus  was  a native  of  Thasos,  which  island  was  reduced  by  Cimon, 
B.C.  463,  about  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Theseum  and  the 
victories  at  Eurymedon.  Cimon  most  probably  brought  Polygnotus  to  Athens, 
and  immediately  employed  him  upon  the  building  in  which  he  himself  had 
most  interest.  In  this  Temple,  however,  he  could  only  have  acted  as  assistant 
to  Micon,  He  painted  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Pans.  i.  15)  in  the  decorated 
building  (the  Stoa)  at  Athens;  this  being  one  of  the  many  colonnades,  or 
places  of  shelter,  provided  as  a resort  for  the  citizens  from  the  midday  sun,  so 
oppressive  in  eastern  cities.  The  greatest  works  of  Polygnotus,  however,  were  in 
the  lounging-room,  or  Leschc,  at  Delphi.  One  side  of  the  apartment  was  occu- 
pied, according  to  Pansanias,  by  a painting  of  the  Greeks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  other  by  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  regions.  Ulysses 
is  represented  as  holding  a sword,  and  in  the  act  of  summoning  Tiresias.  His 
mother  stands  near, 
and  Theseus  and 
Pirithous  are  sitting 
on  a tlirone  beneath 
Ulysses ; so  that  we 
may  presume  the 
groups  to  have  been 
painted  flat  upon  the 
ground,  one  over  the 
other,  as  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  vase 
pictures  of  the  best 
time, — for  instance, 
in  the  Edwards, 

Stewart,and  Meidias 
vases.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  paint- 
ingsPolygnotus  thus 
inscribed  his  name 
and  the  title  of  the 
work — “ Polygnotus,  a Tliasian  bom,  son  of  Aglaophon,  designed  the  capture 
of  Ilium."  (Plutarch  de  Orac.  defect,  p.  436.) 


IV-  lOi.'— UBuziAva  An  linn. 
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Polygnotus  was  enamoured  of  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice,  and  took  her  as  a 
: model  for  his  picture  of  Laodice.  lie  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  throw 

expression  into  the  countenance,  and  showed  the  teeth  by  opening  the  mouth, 
j which  before  this  time  was  closed,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  annexed 
with  the  water-carriers  (Fig.  75).  He  showed  the  form  of  the  limbs  clearly 
j through  the  drapery,  and  l,ucian  admired  a blush  that  suffused  the  face  of 
I Cassandra  at  Delphi.  Lucian  also  particularly  mentions  the  drapery,  which 
j he  describes  as  being  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy, — the  parts  required  to 
show  the  limbs  beneath  fitting  close  and  straight,  but  the  greater  part  hanging 
loose,  and  fluttered  by  the  wind.  Most  of  the  subjects  painted  by  Polygnotus 
seem  to  have  been  imitated  by  others;  for  we  find  subjects  and  groups  of 
: figures  painted  upon  vases  which  are  minutely  applicable  to  the  descriptions 

1 of  Pausaiiias. 

I The  vase  paintings  here  given  represent  Jlcnelaus  leading  back  Helen, 

I the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  to  Sparta  (Fig.  104).  In  Fig.  105  the  subjects 
I are  the  flight  of  .lEneas  and  his  family, — a contrast  to  the  former  painting  of  the 
same  subject  (Fig.  74), — and  the  story  of  Ajax  and  Cassandra,  who  is  clinging 
to  an  ancient  represented  statue.  Fig.  106  is  a continuation  of  the  same 
subject,  and  represents  the  death  of  Priam,  who  is  seated  upon  an  altar.  Tlic 
drapery  in  all  these  figures  retains  somewhat  of  the  archaic  manner,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  female  in  the  centre  (Fig.  106),  where  the  hanging  folds 
remind  us  of  the  Hecatompedon  relief  (Fig.  76).  The  other  subject  of 
Plate  V.  (Fig.  107),  is  a rich  specimen  of  vase  painting  from  the  Louvre,  which 
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illu.^trates  the  condition  of  tlie  arts,  and  shows  elaborately  the  varieties  of 
dress  and  equipage  at  a later  period  of  art. 

Polygnotus  worked  with  the  brush ; and  this  probably  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  greater  freedom  of  his  drawing.  He  refused  payment  for 
his  painting  in  the  Lesche,  and  it  was  decreed,  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
that  he  should  be  maintained,  as  a reward,  at  the  public  expense.  Micon  was 
paid  in  money  for  the  part  he  performed  in  the  decorations.  (Plin.  xxxv.  9,  p. 
227.)  Polygnotus  also  practised  statuary, — a combination  with  painting  to  be 
found  in  Onatas,  Phidias,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  great  artists.  He 
painted  the  actions  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  their  Temple  at  Athens  (Pans.  i.  18); 
among  them  the  Rape  of  the  Daughters  of  Leucippus.  These  subjects  are  also 
admirably  illustrated  by  vase  paintings ; but  especially  by  one,  the  work  of 
Midias,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Among  his  lesser  works  we  find  his 
name  attached  to  two  pictures  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens;  one 
of  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  the  other  of  Ulysses  and 
Xausicaa  with  her  maidens  washing  garments.  The  first  subject  frequently 
occurs  in  sculpture,  and  is  found  among  the  Pompeian  paintings ; the  second 
is  shown  on  a vase  at  Berlin.  Cicero  (Brut.  18)  tells  us  that  Polygnotus  only 
used  four  colours;  and  Aristotle  (Poetics,  ii.  2)  calls  him  a painter  of  good 
manners  (vi.  15),  probably  meaning  good  style,  adding  that  his  works  were 
preferable  to  nature.  A vase  in  the  British  Museum  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  omits  to  give  any  minute  account  of  the  Parthenon,  because 
much  had  already  been  written  upon  the  subject.  In  the  present  instance  the 
same  reason  fully  justifies  us  in  confining  our  attention  to  a personal  account  of 
its  chief  sculptor,  Phidias.  He  was  the  director  of  those  decorations  by  which 
Pericles  imparted  to  Athens  a majesty  such  as  had  never  belonged  to  any 
other  Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  of 
the  same  period,  were  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  Corcebus,  and  Mnesicles;  all  of 
whom  acted  under  his  superintendence.  He  had,  besides,  a school  of  pupils 
and  assistants,  to  whose  management  was  confided  the  meclianical  part  of  his 
labours.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  Athenian  works  of  this  time  is  computed 
at  no  less  a sum  than  £690,000  of  our  money. 

Perieles  first  appeared  in  public  life  about  459  B.C.,  in  the  same  year  that 
Mycenae  was  destroyed  and  Socrates  bom.  The  date  is  also  remarkable  as  that 
in  which  Sophocles  produced  his  first  tragedy.  He  adopted  the  popular  party, 
and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimon,  the  friend  of  Sparta,  and  the 
zealous  adherent  of  the  old  institutions  of  his  country.  He  saw  that  Athens 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states ; and  it  became  his  object  to  add 
to  this  pre-eminence,  by  rendering  her,  by  perfection  of  the  fine  arts  and  in  the 
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cultivation  of  dramatic  literature,  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  In  the 
84th  Olympiad,  he  commenced  the  Parthenon  and  other  works  of  the  Acro- 
polis ; and  by  his  zeal  and  energy  the  artizan  population  were  kept  in  constant 
occupation  and  excitement  till  their  eompletion.  The  picture  drawn  by  Plu- 
tarch of  the  employments  entailed  upon  persons  of  all  classes,  in  procuring  and 
transjjorting  material,  is  lively  in  the  extreme.  But  for  defraying  the  expenses 
thus  incurred,  Pericles  had  recourse  to  a very  dubious  act, — he  unhesitatingly 
employed  the  money-store  which  all  the  states  had  contributed  as  a general 
fund  for  defence  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians.  This  fund  was 
by  general  consent  deposited  at  Delos ; but  when  the  Athenians  attained  the 
ascendancy,  it  was  removed  to  Athens.  This  transfer  was  made,  unknown  to 
the  other  States,  and  Pericles  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
misapplication  of  the  public  property.  lie  defended  himself  with  that  brilliant 
eloquence  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  perfectly  justified  in  what  they  had  done.  1 

The  buildings  in  Athens,  and  on  the  Acropolis,  formed  the  glory  of  the  j 
Periclean  age.  A new  theatre,  termed  the  Odeon,  was  first  constructed  for 
musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Panathcnaic  solemnity ; next, 
the  splendid  Temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  masterpieces 
of  decorative  sculptures  and  reliefs ; lastly,  the  Propylaea  was  erected  to  adorn 
the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  through  which 
the  solemn  processions  were  conducted  on  festival  days.  It  appears  that  the 
Odeon  and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  between  B.C.  445  and  437 ; 
the  Propylsea  somewhat  later,  between  B.c.  437  and  431.  Progress  was  also 
made  in  reconstructing  the  Erecthetun,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians. 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  seems  to  have  delayed  its  completion. 
When  finished,  it  became  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  Ionic  order.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  so  fully  described  this  great  work,  that  further  remarks, 
beyond  directing  the  attention  to  the  annexed  beautiful  restoration  and  the 
accompanying  capitals  (Plate  VI.),  are  rendered  unnecessary.  In  all  these 
structures  the  sculpture  was  no  less  memorable  than  the  architecture.  Three 
statues  of  Minerva,  all  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  decorated  the  Acropolis ; namely, 
the  colossal  figure  of  ivory  in  the  Parthenon,  forty-seven  feet  high ; a second 
of  bronze,  called  the  Lemnian  Minerva;  and  a third,  of  colossal  magnitude, 
also  in  bronze,  called  Minerva  Promachus,  which  was  placed  between  the 
Propylma  and  the  Parthenon.  This  was  visible  from  afar  off,  even  to  the 
navigator  approaching  the  Piraeus  by  sea.  His  last  and  greatest  work  was 
the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia.  • 

Of  the  statues  executed  by  Phidias  no  copies  or  even  probable  imitations 
have  been  preserved.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  them  are  given  by  Pausanias 
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and  other  classic  writers ; but  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Phidias.  The  best 
authorities  agree  that  he  died  at  Elis,  about  the  year  B.C.  432,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  his  death  was  a violent  one.  Pliny  {xxxvi.  5)  includes  him 
in  his  chapter  on  stone-workers,  but  states  expressly  that  he  worked  in  marble 
— “ marmora  acu1j>suse.'' 

The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  are  the  productions  not  only  of  the  best 
age,  but  of  that  school  of  art  which  the  ancients  themselves  most  esteemed. 


They  were  not  executed  to  gratify  individual  caprice ; nor  were  they  given  on 
so  small  a scale  as  to  be  inadequate  representations  of  a style.  They  are  not  of 
uncertain  date,  ns  is  sometimes  the  case  wdth  vases, 
coins,  or  gems  ; they  are  pre-eminently  national 
monuments  and  historical  documents,  and  are  there- 
fore of  inestimable  value  in  fi.xing  the  standard  by 
which  all  specimens  of  ancient  art  may  be  measured 
and  classified.  They  may  be  regarded, 
in  fact,  as  Mr.  Newton  has  shown, 
as  a poem, 
each  sepa- 
rate sculp- 
ture tend- 
ing to  one 
great  pur- 
|K)8c,  unity. 

Respecting 
the  sculp- 

112.— Tkw«'«-  Fhoh  m Batmii  rnuiairT. 

tures  them- 
selves, Flaxman  says : — “ The  horses  appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll  their 
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eyes,  to  gallop,  prance,  and  curvet ; the  veins  of  their  faces  and  legs  seem 
distended  with  circulation  ; in  them  are  distinguished  the  hardness  and  decision 
of  bony  forms,  with  the  elasticity  of  tendon  and  the  softness  of  flesh.  The 
beholder  is  charmed  with  the  deer-like  lightness  and 
elegance  of  their  make ; and  although  the  relief  is  not 
above  an  inch  from  the  background,  we  can 
scarcely  sufier  reason  to  persuade  us  they 
are  not  alive.” 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns 
to  dwell  at  any  length  even  on 
these  gems  of  Greek  art,  or  even 
to  detail  more  minutely  the  points 
in  whieh  they  excel  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Thesenm,  or  in 
which  each  of  these  difiers  from  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Bassse.  To  point  out  these  differences  would  involve  a great  amount  of  mere 
technical  phraseology.  The  finest  figures  and  compositions,  therefore,  have 
been  selected  from  each  and  arranged  in  Plates  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  Parthenon  marbles  can  be  best  ascertained  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  pediments  and  section  represented  in  Figs.  114, 115,  and  121.  By 
thus  at  once  addressing  the  eye,  it  is  thought  that  a better  estimate  may  be 
conveyed  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  sculptures  that  preceded 
them,  or  which  were  executed  subsequent  to  the  Pericleab  age. 


Fi0.  lU,->Pwm  TU  Kaanui  rttnuotirr. 


The  two  pediments  of  the  Temple  (Figs.  114  and  115)  show  the  earliest 
record  preserved  of  them  by  a French  artist,  Jacque  Carey,  in  1674.  How 


ft  IIS.— Tub  &ABTUIR  rUUXKKT,  » IST0. 


much  they  had  then  suffered  is  here  shown  by  the  drawings  themselves ; how 
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! lamentably,  Kince  that  jM'riod,  may  bc.5t  lx;  .“een  by  a visit  to  the  Itritisli 
Mii.seum.  The  Partlienon  was  described  by  S])on  and  Wheeler  in  1676;  at 
I which  time  it  had  been  used  as  a Christian  Church,  and  the  central  figures  of 
I the  ca.stcm  pediment  had  been  removed  for  the  intrixluction  of  an  ea.stem 
I window.  Hence  the  gap  now  seen  in  this  precious  composition  (I'ig.  115). 
By  the  assistance  of  Stuart  and  Cockerell  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon ; but  the  most  important  discovery  in  connc.vion 
with  it  in  modem  times  is  the  fact,  that  the  outline  of  the  building,  instead 
of  being  square,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  is  in  reality  curved.  Tliis  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  I’cnnethorne,  and  has  since  Ix'en  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Penrose  in  his  superb  work. 

A section  of  a portion  of  the  Parthenon  is  here  introduced  (Fig.  121)  to 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  frieze  and  metopes.  The  latter  will  be  recog- 
nised between  the  tri- 
glyphs ; and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  frieze  was 
|)laced  on  the  wall  of 
j the  cclla  close  lx:hinil 
the  columns,  and  at 
the  same  height  as  the 
metopes.  No  light, 
therefore,  could  fall  di- 
rectly u]K>n  them ; in 
fact,  all  the  light  they 
received  was  reflected 
from  the  sides  of  the 
columns  and  from  the  floor  of  the  ambulatory.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
I Attic  art,  we  find  the  Ionic  order  introduced ; the  columns  within,  which  sup- 
^ port  the  roof  of  the  western  chamber,  being  of  that  order.  It  was  also  combined 
' with  the  Doric  in  some  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  Propylma.  The  Ionic 
order  was  very  prevalent  in  the  settlements  made  by  the  Athenian  colonists  in 
Asia  Minor;  but  with  one  important  difference.  In 
the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple of  Sardis,  the  band  which  crosses  the  capital  from 
volute  to  volute,  and  which,  in  fact,  forms  a 

part  of  them,  is  straight,  c s>  In  the  Athenian 
loiuc,  as  seen  in  the  c.spitals  of  the  Propylasa,  it 
hangs  down  like  a festoon.  An  Asiatic  exception 
occurs  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polia.s,  at  Pricnc, 
which  Is  puiv  Ionic.  The  arch  of  Hadrian  is  an  c.'iceplion  to  the  Athenian 
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Ionic,  tlic  baml  being  straight  (the  caj)ital  and  base  of  whicli  is  placed  as  a ! 
parallel  by  the  side  of  a capital  and  base  from  the  Ercctheum,  Plate  VI.).  A 
six-eiraen  of  the  guillochc,  with  the  bead  and  reel  ornament,  is  added  (Fig.  122). 
Among  the  ])erfectinns  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  may  be  observed 
several  examples  of  dra])cd  figures.  One  on  the 
western  frieze  may  be  mentioned,  which  pre.sents  i 
tlie  finest  s])ccimen  known  of  flying  drapery  j 
(Fig.  123).  It  is  not  floating,  but  actually  flut-  i 
tering ; and  by  this  example  wo  can  understand 
the  attainments  of  Polygiwtus.  Among  the 
metojiea,  an  examination  of  the  originals  w'ill 
show  that  some  arc  executed  in  a less  bold  and  I 
harder  manner  ; and  this  proceeds,  it  is  supposed,  i 
from  less  cx|)crt  artists  having  been  employed,  ; 
owing  to  the  urgency  for  its  com]dction.  In  the  j 
works  of  Phidias,  as  in  those  of  Raphael,  whose  j 
genius  was  the  culminating  iroint  of  modem 
Italian  art,  we  jjcrceive  the 
first  indications  of  that  wdiich, 
when  a little  in  excess,  becomes  a fault,  namely,  round- 
I ness  of  line  and  consciousne.ss  of  attitude.  In  Figure 
124  wc  find,  jK-rhaps,  the  nearest  ajiproach  to  jrerfec- 
tion  in  the  Ix’uutiful  curve  of  the  limbs,  combined 
with  much  firmness  and  purity.  Nothing  can  c-xcecd 
i the  dignity  of  the  females  from  the  frieze  in  Plate 
! VIII.,  Fig.  127  ; and  in  the  moto])e  (Fig.  126)  we 
find  the  same  grandeur  of  drajHiry,  but  still  witli  traces 
j of  the  archaic  folds,  that  contribute  to  a feeling  of 

firmness  and  stability,  and  which  probably  characterised  the 
I great  ivory  statue  that  stood  in  the  Temple.  < )n  the  other 
hand,  the  magnificent  draperj'  of  the  sitting  females  in  Fig. 

128,  realizes  the  ideas  of  art  attributed  to  Polygnotus ; the 
folds  ireing  here  gracefully  thrown  about,  but  at  the  same 
time  jrropcrly  disjilaying  every  j)art  of  the  limbs  which  it  was 
nccessiary  to  exhibit. 

In  the  year  n.c.  434  Pericles  died,  having,  by  his  taste  and 
magnificence,  placed  Athens  in  a jiosition  of  unequalled  glory. 

Phidias,  the  sculptor,  who  had  so  largely  assisted  by  his  great 
genius,  died,  as  -we  have  seen,  two  years  earlier.  In  the  same  year  Athens  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  severest  plagues  that  city  had  ever  known. 
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I V.  — rnoM  THK  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  plague  had  ceased, 

iiK.nii  or  i Ki.i-  jIjj,  Athenians  in  gratitude  dcdic4ited  a statue,  executed  by 

r CLKS,  H.  C.  42'f.  Tt>  ° ^ ^ i 

Tilt  iCJ  KPMox  OF  Calami.s,  to  Apollo  Alexicacus,  “the  averter  of  evil.”  Calami.s 

ALHA.M.Kii  liiK  wa.s  associated  with  Onatas  before  the  appearance  of  Phidias  ; l 

OKKAT,  B.  C.  33(5.  ^ . , , * * 

and  we  now  find  him  surviving  liia  great  patron,  and  employed 
in  embodying  the  gratitude  of  a whole  nation.  lie  produced  one  statue  of  i 
ivory  and  gold ; but  his  most  celebrated  work  was  the  Mosandra,  one  of  the 
j masterpieces  of  antirpiity.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  horses ; it  is  therefore 
very  probable  that  he  was  employed  on  the  Parthenon.  I 

’ No  j)criod  in  the  history  of  art  presents  greater  difficulties  than  that  which 
inclndi's  the  age  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  the  chronology  of  which  is  involved  I 
( in  considerable  ob.scurity.  Pliny  and  other  authors  have  handed  down  the 
I names  of  these  artists  and  their  contemporaries,  with  incidental  notices  of 
their  productions  ; and  there  are  works  of  art  in  ditt’erent  museums  which 
eorre.sjiond  in  subject  with  these  notices  ; but  we  have  no  great  historical 
I monument  like  the  Parthenon, — no  sati.sfactory  record  even  of  the  main  features 
I of  their  productions ; and  we  seek  in  vain  to  gather,  from  mere  verbal  descrip- 
I tion,  the  marks  of  genius — the  spirit  of  original  art — which,  in  process  of 
j copying,  has  passed  away. 

The  name  of  Polycletus  stands  high  as  a sculptor, — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  successful  competition  with  Phidias;  his  statue  of  an  Amazon 
' having  been  preferred  before  all  the  artists  who  competed  to  produce  a bronze 
j statue  for  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  which  he  e.xccuted,  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  talents.  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  figure  was  colossal, 
in  a sitting  posture,  and  holding  a sceptre  and  pomegranate.  Pausanias  par- 
ticularizes the  crown,  “ <rr€<f>avo<f,"  and  we  at  once  recognise  the  same  head  of 
j Juno  on  a coin  of  Argos, — a subject  very  frequently  introduced  on  the  Argive 
coins  at  this  period  (Fig.  129).  The  full  character  of  the 
countenance  and  expression  displ.ays  the  peculiarities  attri- 
buted to  Polycletus,  which  consisted  in  his  representing  the 
full  female  form  in  its  perfect  maturity,  unimpaired  by  age. 

The  Doiyphorus,  a manly  youth,  holding  a spear,  was  so 
celebrated  among  artists  for  the  justness  of  its  proportions, 

! that  it  was  universally  adopted  as  a standard,  and  called  the 
j Canon.  Polycletus  himself  ^vrote  a treatise  upon  it.  He  excelled  in  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot  so  as  to  vary  the  outline ; this 
also  occurs  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Thc.seura  (Plate  IV.),  and  on  the  Par- 
thenon (Plate  VII.).  He  also  executed  a figure  in  the  act  of  using  the  strigil 
' (aTrofiio/ieeo?,  ajio.xuomcnus),  which  gained  great  celebrity  with  the  Romans. 
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In  the  absence  of  known  copies  of  this  figure,  representations  of  tlircc  recognised 
statues  of  tlie  apoxuomenus  arc  here  adduced  by  way  of 
illustration.  The  first  (Fig.  1.^0)  is  from 
a gem,  and  the  finest  in  jKjint  of  composi- 
tion ; the  second  (Fig.  131)  is  from  a 
sketch  made  on  its  discovery  at  Athens, 
and  is  probably  more  like  that  attributed 
to  I’olycletus  than  the  j)rcceding.  The 
third  (Fig.  132)  is  from  a statue  discovered 
at  Rome  ; but,  as  there  were  two  other 
apoxuomeni  of  great  celebrity  in  ancient 
times,  this  may  for  many  reasons  foe  assigned  to  a later  period.  Polycletus, 
like  many  other  great  artists,  was  also  an  architect.  He 
acejuired  great  fame  by  his  theatre  at  Kpidaurus,  a great  ])art 
of  which  still  remains.  In  statuary  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  .softness  of  his  style,  in  w'hich,  however,  Myron  rivalled 
him.  In  this  respect  he  excelled  Calamis,  without  being  per- 
fectly true  to  nature.  Myron  was  tlie  fellow  pupil  of  Phidias 
iind  Polycletns,  all  three  being  pupils  of  Agcladas,  whose  cele- 
brity is  chiefly  derived  from  them.  The  genius  of  Phidias  rose, 
high  above  all.  JIjTon,  notwithstanding  his  great  industry, 
never  could  thoroughly  divest  himself  of  the  pcculi.ir  style  of 
their  common  master.  Polycletus,  gifted  with  genius,  impartcil 
originality  to  his  style. 

Quintilian  has  bestowed  grcjit  praise,  on  the  Discobolus 
or  quoit-player  of  ^lyron,  and  we  may  obtain  a general 
idea  of  the  figure  from  a statue  in  the  British  .Museum, 
of  which  several  rejxititions  are  to  be  found  in  other  g.al- 
leries.  One  of  those,  now  in  the  V’otican,  and  from  which 
I onr  illustration  is  taken,  is  inscril)cd  MTl’ON  EPOIEI 
(Fig.  133).  It  is  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription  the 
I second  letter  is  I ; and  the  second  letter  of  the  next 
word  is  a rounded  P instead  of  II,  and  seems  to  have,  lieen 
I inscril)ed  by  a Roman,  wlio  u.scd  the  Roman  P instead 

of  the  Greek.  MjTon  produced  many  of  his  works  in 
I bronze,  and  elaborated  his  figures  so  much  as  to  be 
called  “ ojMjrosa.”  lie  represented  animals  with  a won- 
' derful  fidelity  to  nature.  The  last  contemporary  of  Phiilias  we  shall  mention  is 

I his  pupil  .'VIcaniencs,  whose  most  celebrated  work,  the  Garden  Venus,  receivetl 

its  last  touch  from  the  hand  of  his  great  master.  He  adorned  the  tympannm 
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of  tlic  temple  at  Olympia, — fragments  from  the  metopes  of  which  only  remain. 
Alcamcncs  rashly  entered  into  comjictition  with  his  master,  and  failed,  as 
might  have  been  c.\j)cctcd,  from  his  want  of  e.xpcricnce. 

Another  work  of  this  period,  to  which  only  slight  allusion  has  hitherto 
been  made, — the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassic, — de.scrves  mention.  Ictinus,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon,  was  also  the  architect  of  this  building,  and  the 
sculptures  arc  presumed  to  have  been  designed  by  Phidias ; but  they  breathe 
a totally  different  feeling,  both  in  composition  and  execution,  to  the  marbles 
of  the  Parthenon.  Like  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum,  they  are  in  bold 
relief,  but  in  execution  very  unequal.  The  back-ground,  unlike  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  is  open  between  the  figures;  and  the  space  is  filled  up  by  waving 
drapery,  consisting  frequently  of  curved  lines  or  flmuishes,  by  way  of  ornament. 
51  any  of 
the  drapery 
folds  arc 
very  pecu- 
liar (Pig. 

134).  The 
i form  of  the 
limbs  arc 
round  and 
I fleshy  ; but 
with  the 
exception  of 

some  female  figures  and  a group  of  wounded  Amazons,  they  are  deficient 
in  the  characteristics  of  a refined  period  of  Art.  Some  of  the  figures  and 
groups  are  similar  to  those  on  the  frieze  of  the  The.scum,  but  inferior  in 
execution.  These  sculptures  are  also  treasured  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
I are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phigalcian  marbles.  A smaller  series  of  sculp- 
tures, very  different  in  character  to  the  preceding  group,  belongs  to  the  temple 

of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
which  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  time 
of  Cimon.  In  style  these 
figures  have  a great  re- 
semblance to  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates.  One 
group,  which  has  been 
chosen  for  illastration 

here  (Fig.  135),  is  unquestionably  a battle  between  O recks  and  Persians;  the 
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latter  being  ca.sily  di.stingni.sbable  by  tlieir  jteeuliar  costume.  In  front  of  this 
little  timijilc,  wliicli  faced  the  great  a.sccnt  to  the  Propyla-a,  was  a scries  of 
sculptures  larger  and  in  higher  relief.  Of  these  a S|)ccimen  is  given  in  a 
I Victory  tying  her  sandal,  in  Plate  IX.  Fig.  138,  and,  on  a smaller  scale,  two 
I Victories  leading  a bull,  as  delineated  in  tlic  same  Plate,  Fig.  141.  The  rich 
and  admirably-arranged  drni>crie.s  of  these  figures,  combined  with  elegant 
female  forms,  may  suffice  to  associate  them  with  the  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terise the  productions  of  Scojtas; — at  letist  they  fairly  .serve  to  illustrate  his  style, 

I as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  verbal  ilescription.  The  beautiful  figure 
of  a Bacchante  in  bas-relief,  from  the  Towncley  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  140),  is  generally  referred  to  the  same  artist.  The 
stately  Caryatis  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  13SI),  from  the  temple  of  Pandrosos  at  Athens, 
is  another  s[)ccimcn  of  exquisite  finish,  with  every  combination  of  female 
1 grace,  combined  with  fitness  for  architectural  purposes.  It  nearly  resembles 
some  of  the  females  on  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  especially  in  the 
fluted  character  of  the  dress,  which  covers  her  feet.  About  this  pcriotl  the  head 

of  Slinerva  was  altered  on  the 
coins  of  Athens.  The  old  type 
gas'c  way  to  the  irresistible 
grandeur  of  the  Phidian  concep- 
tion (Fig.  136),  and  a blooming 
countenance,  covered  by  a hel- 
met richly  adorned  with  sculp- 
tured representations  of  griffins 
and  prancing  hor.ses,  took  the  place  of  the  grim  Gorgon’s  head,  to  wdiich 
I the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  refined  taste,  had  clung  with  superstitions 
i veneration,  and  which  remained  in  use  as  long  as  any  freedom  remained  to 
Athens.  The  owl,  standing  on  a vase,  surrounded  by  a magistrate's  name 
I within  an  olive  wreath,  continued  to  be  the  type  of  the  reverse.  Among 
others  practising  the  art  of  sculpture  in  this  ago  was  the  great  Six’rates, 
the  son  of  Sophrouiscus, — himself  a statuary.  Pausanias  saw,  at  the  entrance 
I to  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  a group  of 
Graces  clothed,  which  was  executed  by  the 
Philo.sophcr.  Three  small  figures  on  the 
reverse  of  a coin  represent  the  Graws, 
who  are  dra])ed ; and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  until  the  age  of 
I Praxiteles,  Ixith  Venus  and  the  Graces 
' were  rel)resented  clothed.  A celebrated 
I piece  of  sculpture  in  the  early-  style,  containing  figures  of  the  twelve  Gods, 
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the  Fates,  the  Seasons,  and  the  Graces,  confirms  this  belief, 
that  sculpture  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  137). 

Wlien  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  applied  to  Praxiteles 
for  a statue  of  Venu.s,  he  exhibited  two,  offering  them 
the  choice  of  a naked  or  draped  figure.  The  Coans 
being  accustomed  to  see  the  goddess  clothed,  preferred 
the  latter,  whilst  the  former  was  eagerly  purchased  by 
the  Cnidians,  and  exhibited  by  them  in  a separate  build- 
ing, open  on  all  sides  for  the  better  view.  Lucian, 
who  saw  this  statue,  gives  a minute  deseription  of  it  in 
one  of  his  Dialogues.  So  great  was  the  celebrity  it 
attained,  that  strangers  eame  from  all  parts  for  the  sole 
object  of  beholding  it ; and  King  Nicomedes  offered  to 
forgive  the  Cnidians  an  enormous  debt  if  they  would 
transfer  their  Venus  to  him ; but  the  statue  being  an 
important  source  of  their  revenue,  they  rejected  all 
overtures  of  the  kind.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
satisfactory  trace  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  Venus  di  Jledici,  here  introduced  (Fig.  146),  can 
only  be  a feeble  version  of  the  original.  The  nearest 
re.semblanco  is  a bronze  Koman  coin  in  tlic  French 
cabinet,  which  bears  on  the  reverse  a statue  of  Venus, 
corresponding  more  nearly  with  the  description  of 
Lucian  than  any  other.  This  coin  has  often  been 
represented  in  a perfect  state,  and  in  beautiful  con- 
dition. Wc  present  it  hero  in  its  actual  state,  to  show  the  amount  of  authority 
_ attachable  to  it  (Fig.  147).  The  legend  on  it  is 

“ KNI  AIllN hence,  being  money  “of  the  Cnidians,” 
there  is  great  probability  that  the  figure  is  a reduced 
copy  from  the  statue  of  which  we  arc  treating.  Another 
statue  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  however,  of 
which  a copy  is  given  in  Plate  X.  (Fig.  144),  would 
seem  to  have  greater  claim  to  be  considered  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Cnidian  Venus  than  the  famous  Medi- 
cman  statue.  This  figure,  though  inferior  in  art,  cor- 
resjxinds  more  exactly  with  the  figure  on  the  coin. 
'File  other  figure  of  Venus,  given  in  Plate  X.  (Fig.  142),  is  from  a bronze,  and 
represents  her  as  Anadyomene,  that  is,  “ coming  up  ’’  out  of  the  wafer. 

The  Graces  (Fig.  143,  Plate  X.)  are  from  a gem,  and  present  the  best  contrast 
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to  the  draperies  in  Fig.  137,  while  they  illustrate  the  style  of  a sculptor,  Praxi- 
teles, who  did  not  hesitate  to  unveil  the  naked  charms  of  the  goddess  herself. 
The  moat  beautiful  of  the  many  repetitions  of  a Cupid  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  is  given  at  Fig.  145,  Plate  X.  The  original  statue  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  Cupid  whieh  Praxiteles  gave  to  Phryne,  who  in  her  turn  dedicated  it  at 
Thespia.  In  this  statue  the  flesh  is  admirably  imitated ; but  the  wings  and 
hair  do  not  indicate  the  Praxitclcan  touch.  Another  celebrated  work  of  this 
sculptor  was  the  Sauroctonus,  or  Lizard-killer ; many  repetitions  of  which,  of 
varioiis  degrees  of  excellence,  are  to  Ije  seen  in  diflerent  galleries. 

The  name  of  Callimachus  wa.s  one  of  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 
He  was,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
origin  of  this  order  arose  from  his  accidentally  seeing  some  leaves  growing  up 
round  a basket,  and  it  is  too  graceful  a legend  not  to  be  generally  known.  The 
golden  lamp,  dedicated  in  the  old  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Acropolis,  was 
probably  composed  of  leaves  and  tendrils  such  as 
are  seen  on  the  Corinthian  frieze  and  capital. 
The  simple  form  of  leaves  growing  round  a basket, 
or  what  is  technically  called  the  hell  of  the  capital, 
is  best  shown  in  this  cxamjtle  (Fig.  148),  taken 
from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 

The  style  of  Callimachus  seems  to  have  been 
too  artificial.  The  figures  of  his  dancers  were  so 
elaborated  that  their  beauty  was  destroyed.  A 
very  indifierent  relief,  inscribed  with  his  name,  is 

Among  the  uncertain  works  of  this  period  are  the  sculptures  representing 
the  dying  children  of  Xiobe,  once  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianns  at  Rome. 
The  ancient  authorities  are  divided  on  the  question  whether  this  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  It  is  now  impossible  to  decide ; but  from 
much  finer  fragments  existing  in  other  places,  and  from  numerous  repetitions, 
of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  we  may  infer  that  the  statues  at  Florence 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  emanations  from  the  studio  of  cither  of 
these  masters.  The  Pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Ajwllo  is  given  in  Plate  XL, 
to  show  the  style  of  art  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  also  as  a contrast  to  the 
more  primitive  arrangement  of  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  yRginetan 
'I’cmple,  given  in  the  same  Plate.  At  this  period  a tendency  to  exaggerated 
expression,  e.specially  in  sculpture,  began  to  develop  itself.  The  group  of 
Xiobe  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  sufferings  of  the  mother,  and  the  dying 
agony  of  the  ehildren,  are  here  painfully  apparent.  This  is  also  observable 
in  the  .Toca.sta  of  Silanion,  who  is  represented  as  dying;  a deadly  colour  being 
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given  to  the  face  by  an  infiision  of  silver.  Some  great  names  of  this  epoch  i 
occur,  whicli  we  can  only  enumerate.  Among  thc.se  are  Eujihranor,  both 
painter  and  sculptor,  and  the  j>aintcr.s  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius.  Aristidc-s  of  . 

Thebes  was  a remarkable  painter  of  this  age.  He  excelled  in  depicting  the  ' 

I passions,  and  painted  a picture  of  the  plague,  and  a battle  with  the  Pcr.sians, 

I containing  one  hundred  figure.s.  Ili.s  picture  of  Bacchus  was  taken  to  Home 
by  Mummius  after  the  C4»pture  of  Corinth. 

I vi.-rniiM  THE  AC.  reached  its  culminating  point.  An  inferior 

: CKB8IO.T  or  ALM-  style  had  already  made  some  progress,  and  the  genius,  which  ' 

' to'  tiie  "time  Tr  better  days  of  Greece  was  employed  in  honouring 

1 cossTAMTiTE.  A.D.  hcroes  and  state.smcn,  w.a.s  in  this  era  devoted  to  flattering  the 
vanity  of  monarchs.  Philip  of  Maccdon,  the  father  of  Alex- 
j ander  the  Great,  commemorated  his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games  by  intro- 
1 ducing  chariots  and  horses  upon  his  coins.  Fig.  149  (Plate  XI.)  commemo-  i 
! rates  the  race  won  on  the  day  Alexander  was  bom.  Alc.xandcr  himself  was  no 
' great  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Lysippus  the  sculptor,  Apelles  the  painter,  and 

Pyrgoteles  the  gem  engraver,  were  the  only  artists  suf-  i 
fered  to  repre.sent  his  person.  Lysippus,  we  arc  told, 
w’as  most  exact  in  his  likenesses,  even  to  a peculiar 
bearing  of  the  head  which  is  represented  rather  hanging 
down  on  one  side  (Fig.  lo4).  Apelles  painted  Alex- 
ander holding  lightning  in  hi.s  hand ; but  the  monarch’s  ; 
complexion  being  remarkably  fair,  the  flc.sh-coloiir  ! 
was  thought  to  be  too  dark.  The  eye  is  said  to  have  | 
had  a remarkably  sweet  expression, — that  they  were  i 
large  is  clear  from  existing  busts  and  gems.  Ilis  suc- 
cessors introduced  the  i>ortrait  of  AVlcxandcr  upon 
their  coins,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  portraiture 
used  for  the  purpose.  He  was  represented  by  Lysira- 
raachus  as  Jupiter  Ammon  with  the  ram’s-horn;  but  j 
more  frequently,  by  others,  as  Hercules,  from  a Mace-  | 
donian  notion  of  his  descent  from  the  Heraclidm.  i 

Pliny  observes  that  Lysippus  first  reduced  the  ! 
size  of  the  head  to  a pro|iortion  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  His  chief  work  | 
was  a group  of  equestrian  statues,  representing  the  Generals  who  jierishcd  at  ! 
the  Granicus.  He  worked  in  brass,  and  executed  statues  of  Alexander  at 
every  age,  from  his  childhood  upwards.  The  brother  of  Lysippus  is  recorded  | 
as  the  first  person  who  moulded  the  figure  in  clay. 

The  most  satisfactory  exami)lc  of  Sculpture,  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  is  the 
frieze  of  the  ('horagic  Jlonument  of  Lysicrates,  of  which  we  give  two  separate 
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slabs,  wliich  will  suffice  to  show  the  changes  wrought  by  Lysippus  (Plate  XII. 
Fig.s.  157  and  158).  The  graceful  form  of  the  capital  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  1G4),  I 
in  which  stalks  and  tendrils  are  beautifully  combined  with  leaves,  seems  to  have 
jwepared  the  way  for  the  more  permanent  Corinthian  employed  at  Athens. 

The  countcTiancc  of  Alc.xander  the  Great  j 
pervades  all  the  heroic  statues  of  this  period,  j 
Certain  peculiarities,  which  wc  now  find  for  the 
first  time,  were  retained  arid  reproduced  in  a sub- 
sequent age,  when  sculptors  confined  themselves 
to  copying  former  productions.  The  hair  rising 
on  the  forehead  like  horns,  and  then  falling  over, 
is  a peculiarity  well  seen  in  the  bust  (Fig.  154), 
and  also  on  the 
coin  of  Lysim- 
niachus  (Fig.  155),  in  which  the  large  eye- 
ball is  also  characteristic.  The  same  eye  is 
to  be  scon  in  the  head  of  his  relation,  Ptolemy 
the  First  (Fig.  152),  and  in  many  others  of  the 
Ptolemaic  gems.  The  prominence  of  forehead 
over  the  no.se,  ending  with  a deep  line  which 
divides  it  horizontally  (Fig.  156),  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Macedonian  family.  It 
appears  in  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  head  of 
which  is  remarkably  small,  and  the  original  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Lysippus.  It  is  also 
seen  in  a small  bronze  representing  Hercules 

returning  with  the  apples  from  the  Garden  of  the  Hcspcridcs  (Plato  XII. 
Fig.  162),  which  seems  to  combine  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lysippus  school. 

Two  colossal  marble  statues,  curbing  horses,  stand  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
at  Rome.  One  of  these  figures  has  been  copied  in  bronze,  and  placed  in  Hyde 
Park.  These  two  statues  now  stand  as  the  Dioscuri ; but  the  lineaments  of 
Alexander  are  nnmistakcabic.  The  small  head,  rising  hair,  projecting  forehead, 
large  eye,  full  neck,  and  snaky  locks,  are  all  peculiarities  of  the  Macedonian 
race.  The  violent  expression  of  the  face  is  very  unlike  Phidias,  although 
his  name  is  affixed  to  the  modern  pedestal,  and  rather  indicates  the  style  of 
Aristides.  The  costume  of  Phidias  maybe  easily  seen  in  the  examples  we  have 
given  from  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  painted  vases  of  the  best  period,  and  also 
from  the  bronze  figure  from  Faltcrona  of  an  early  time  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  163), 
which  forms  a strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  In  Architecture, 
the  last  phase  of  Greek  art  to  be  recorded  is  a more  slender  style  of  Doric, 
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as  instanced  in  the  fragment  from  Delos  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  166),  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a Macedonian  Pliilip. 

An  artificial  style  of  drapery  is  first  traceable  in  the  coins  of  Alexander’s 
suecessors,  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  drapery  hangs 
over  the  arm,  or  from  any  other  point  of  attachment,  instead  of  falling 
by  its  own  weight,  and  forming  what  Flaxman  termed  cascade  dm|)cry. 

The  folds  arc  made  to  turn  up  in  the  most  unnatural  manner,  as  in  the 
Coin  of  Antigonus  (Fig.  167),  and  in  a fragment  from  a coin  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  ilany  archaic-looking  sculptures,  cxceuted  after  this  time, 
be  de  tected  by  these  pe- 
culiarities; for  the  early 
works  arc  always  cha- 
racterised by  a minute 
attention  to  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

This  artificial  ta.ste 
seems  to  have  spread  to 
' other  countries;  for  wo 

findonebeautiful  coinof  Pyrrhus, kingof  Epirus, 
of  most  elaborate  workmanship  and  with  flowing  drajjcry  (Fig.  169);  while 
another  coin  of  tlie  same  monarch  (Fig.  170)  exhibits  all  the  peculiarity  ot 

curves,  although  more 
artistically  managed  than 
tho.se  of  Demetrius. 

The  Greeks  were  now 
to  feel  the  effects  of  their 
'«  want  of  union  among  r,,.  ito 

themselves  in  their  national  degradation.  In  the  year  n.  c.  167,  the  Greek 
power  fell  under  the  Koman  anns,  at  the  battle  of  Pydna;  and,  in  li.c.  146, 
the  conquest  was  completed  by  JIummius.  Some  of  tlic  finest  objects  of 
Greek  art  were  carried  to  Home  to  grace  his  triumph ; among  which  was  the 
celebrated  group,  by  Lysippus,  of  horsemen  slain  at  the  Grauicus.  Numerous 
works  of  art  w'ere  removed  to  Pergamus  and  other  parts  of  Asia;  but  their 
transport  to  Rome  was  only  temporarily  delayed.  The  Romans  soon  became 
masters  of  Asia  Minor, — Attains,  the  lust  king  of  Pergamus,  having  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs. 

From  coins  of  this  jieriod  wc  have  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  various 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  mode  of  representing  the  hair.  j 
Bristly  hair  was  confined  only  to  the  satyr  and  brute  creation,  thus: 

The  snaky  Alexandrian  curl  may  be  seen  elaborated  upon  many  coin 
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])ortraits,  especially  those  of  Tlirasymachus  and  Mithridates.  A head  of 
•-'w  Neptune  on  a coin  of  Antigonus  shows  the  rising  hair  and  ^ 
divided  locks  of  this  period.  In  course  of  time  a heavier  ^ 

■ and  more  isolated  mode  of  marking  the  locks  was  adopted 

^ on  many  coins  of  Antiochns,  and  to  his  country  must 
be  referred  the  bronze  Hercules  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  162). 
lie  Xhe  Trajan  coin  of  Paphos  (Fig.  161)  is  peculiar. 

The  coin  of  Caracalla  (Fig.  160)  represents  the  Farnese  llercule.s. 

The  Corinthian  order  of  the  Jupiter  Olympias  is  so  beautiful  and  ])urc,  that 
we  may  attribute  the  design  of  it  to  an  earlier  pcriwl  than  Hadrian.  Vitruvius, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  before  that  reign,  states  that  it  had  already 
been  chanp^d  to  Corinthian  ; and  he  names  Cossutius  as  the  architect,  b.c.  174. 
Hadrian,  however,  completed  the  Olympium,  and  dedicated  it.  Pausanias  saw 
within  the  temple  two  statues  of  Hadrian.  Before  the  columns  were  brazen 
statues  of  him ; and  the  inclosure  surrounding  the  building  was  full  of  similar 
emblems,  each  of  which 
had  been  dedicated  by  a 
city  of  Greece  p Athens 
surpassing  all  others  by 
a colossal  statue. 

The  ruins  of  an  archi- 
tectural monument  of 
great  curiosity,  of  which 
a restored  elevation  is 
given  (Fig.  171),  still  e.\- 
ists  on  the  hill  of  the 
Museum  at  Athens.  It 
was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Philopappus,  a Syrian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  was  intended 
for  the  reception  of  sculp- 
ture. This  structure  most 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ; but  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  although  carefully  executed,  are  very  inferior  in  design  to  those  on  the 
arch  of  that  emperor,  and  on  the  Olympium. 

The  arch  of  the  atiueduct  built  at  Athens  by  Hadrian  indicates  the  departure 
from  the  early  horizontal  principle  among  the  Greeks.  The  entablature  is  here 
altogether  curv'ed  into  an  arch,  and  may  I«5  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  many 
architectural  monstrosities.  These  are  to  be  seen  combined  in  the  ruins  of 
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Dinclctian’s  Palaa-  at  Salona.  Nevertheless,  art  flourished  under  Hadrian, 

and  to  tliis  jwriotl  may  be  - ■ _ 

assigned  tlie  statue  of  Anti-  ^ JH 

nousintheCapited.  Theeoins  / ( / O 

of  Antinous,  however,  were  ( j / ' I 

provincial.  Of  works  exe-  I J ' I?  | 

cuted  in  Rome,  during  the  in-  ij  \\'3’  / ^ / 

terval  Itctween  theconclusion  \ ^ 

of  the  Carthaginian  war  and  ^ 

the  accession  of  A ugustus,  it 

will  suffice  to  mention  two  compositions — fiaocoon  and  his  Sons  (Plate  XIV. 
Fig.  172),  and  Dircc  being  fastened  to  the  Hull  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  174). 
Although  both  the.se  subjects  were  executed  in  .Vsia  Jlinor,  they  l>cst  represent 
the  arts  of  this  |)criod.  'I’he  latter  was  a Rhodian  production ; the  former  wa.« 
of  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Laocoon  was  actually  found  among  the  niins 
of  the  very  place  where  the  ancient  historian  Pliny  had  seen  it.  Two  bas-reliefs, 
each  representing  the  same  subject,  namely,  Achilles  at  Scyros  (Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  17.1,  and  Plate  XV.  Fig.  175),  afford  a good 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  both — reproductions 
in  all  probability  of  some  older  and  fur  suj>erior 
(r  -J!  work — deviate  from  each  other  with  regard  to 

t design.  The  first,  in  the  Ismvre,  is  of  the  period  of 
the  .\ntonine.s,  and  exhibits  Achilles — a fine  figure 
— standing  boldly  forth,  surrounded  by  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Lycoincdcs  (Fig.  173).  The  other,  of  a later 
time,  shows  the  hero  lost  behind  a female  figure 
and  two  soldiers,  who  are  unnecc.ssarily  introduced 
into  a prominent  place,  without  contributing  im- 
mediately to  the  story.  The  figures  themselves 
arc  correspondingly  inferior.  Another  statue  of 
the  Antonine  age  is  given  in  Plate  XIII.  (Fig. 
1(15)  as  a specimen  of  the  mechanically-arranged 
drapery  of  the  ])criod. 

A curious  piece  of  scul])ture  is  a statue  of  .lulia, 
ilaughter  of  the  Fhnpttror  'I’itus  (Fig.  177),  where 
the  ideal  and  the  portrait  treatment  arc  moat 
” absurdly  blended.  A taste  for  antique  and  affected 

drapery  prevailed  strongly  even  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  for  we  find,  in  a 
bas-relief  (Fig.  178),  two  goddc.sscs — the  one  in  flow’ing  folds  and  other  n'fine- 
ments  of  art,  while  the  other  exhibits  all  the.  formality  of  wilful  ignorance. 
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Our  last  subject  shows  an  flalinraUlv-ilccurafiil  snrcophagus,  with  a | 
reclining  statue  introduced 
lying  U{x>n  it.  The  multitude 
of  subjects  corresponds  with  the 
overloaded  images  in  the  Latin 
poetry  of  the  jtcriod.  There 
is  a violent  contrast  in  the  size 
of  the  figures ; large  and  small 
are  brought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition ; and  not  unfre- 
([uently  small  figures  are  placed 
in  front,  or  at  the  feet  of  larger 
ones.  Exuberant  arcliitectural 
decoration,  curiously  perfo- 
rated, mixes  the  back-ground 
and  accessories  with  the  figures,  producing  only  confu.siou.  In  this,  and  also 
in  the  portrait  of  Venus  and  Cupid  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  159),  we  may,  indeed, 
trace  the  imitation  of  previous  works  of  excellent  conception  and  composition  ; 
but  marked  by  the  most  ignorant  execution  and  barbarous  forms. 

The  age  of  Constantine  affords  so  many  examples  of  utter  barbarism,  that 
the  eye  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  dwell  upon  them.  Indeed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arts  has  now  reached  the  extremity  of  neglect  and  worthlessness ; 
and  the  reader  will  turn  with  satisfaction  from  this  subject  to  the  descriptions  of  ! 
nature,  and  freshness  of  tlionght,  which  will  be  met  with  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
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’^IlEN  Arisingorar!,  governor  of  Miletus, 
eanie  to  Sparta  to  rc(pie«t  assistanee  from 
(’leomencs,  tlic  king  of  that  city,  lie  Immglit 
with  him  a tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  was 
engravcil  an  outlitie  of  the  Earth,  and  whereon  the 
circuits  of  Seas  and  courses  of  Uivers  were  traced. 
'I'liis  Map  wa-s  probably  the  work  of  Ilecatanis,  the 
historian  of  the  .\siatic  city.  It  is  the  earliest 
effort  of  geographical  delineation  which  wc  read  of 
in  the  annals  of  (irecce.  Although  rude  and  iui- 
jierfect,  it  served  the  puqiose  of  conveying  to  the  mitid  of  the  8]ieetator 
a general  idea  of  the  leading  features  of  the  countries  which  it  portrayed,  and 
was  therefore  thought  worthy  of  being  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  of 
being  exhibited  by  an  ambassador  to  a king. 

In  this  our  Geogra]ihical  Introduction  to  the  jiresent  work,  we  shall 
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endeavour  to  present  to  tlie  reader  a raj)id  skctcli  of  tlie  geography  of  Greece, 
similar  in  execution  to  that  of  the  bronze  tablet  wliieli  Aristagoras  put  into 
the  hands  of  Cleomenes.  We  shall  attempt  to  exhibit,  in  a comprehensive  and 
general  outline,  the  forms  of  its  lands,  and  sixis  and  rivers.  This  ditfenmee, 
however,  will  be  observed  : we  design  to  constnict  a Map  from  a vicxv  of  the  j 
Country,  rather  than  to  communicate  an  idea  of  the  Countiy  from  the  con-  j 
templation  of  a JIap. 

For  this  puqjose,  let  us  take  our  station  on  one  of  the  most  commanding 
heights  of  that  long  range  of  mountains,  which,  running  from  north  to  south  in 
an  uninterrupted  line,  nearly  bisects  the  Continent  of  Greece.  This  chain, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Pindus,  is,  as  it  were,  the  s]>inc  or  back-bone 
of  that  country.  Its  successive  vertebra;  arc  distinguished  by  diflFerent  appel- 
lations. That  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  point  to  which  we  shall  now  refer, 

. is  at  present  termed  Zvon,  resembling,  in  name,  the  Helvetian  J(K;h,  which 


Hiir.iiTw  nt  tion  AiiB  TwKM  Af  »rrrom  | 

separates  the  valley  of  Engelberg  from  that  of  Meyringcn.  It  was  formerly  ! 
called  Lacraos,  and  stands  in  39°  50’  north  latitude,  and  21°  20'  east  longitude. 

It  hangs  over  the  town  of  .Metzovo,  which  is  familiar  to  all  travellers  who  have 
pas.s«-d  from  lannina  over  Slount  Pindus,  in  an  eastward  course,  on  their  road 
cither  to  Larissa  or  Thcssalonica. 

The  height  of  Zygo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  geography  of 
Continental  Greece.  It  is  the  centre  and  focus,  as  it  were,  to  which  difl'erent 
radii  converge  from  all  the  shores,  by  which,  on  three  sides,  that  country  i.s 
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bounded.  What  the  Millinriuin  Aureum,  or 
gilded  Milestone,  which  stoo<l  in  the  Forum  ot 
Rome,  and  from  which  the  lioads  of  Italy 
were  measured,  and  what  the  Altar  of  the 
Twelve  Gods,  which  was  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  Agora  of  Athens,  and  at  which  those 
of  Attica  commenced — what  these  two  grand 
central  jwints  were  to  the  routes  of  those  two 
countries  rcsjwctively,  such  is  this  eminence  to 
the  rivers — the  liijuid  roads — of  Greece.  It  is 
what  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  is  to  Switzerland. 
At  its  foot.  Five  Rivers,  the  largest  in  the  terra- 
firma  of  Greece,  take  their  rise,  and  connect  this 
central  si>ot  with  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Ska 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  Tiiermaic  Gui.K  and 
the  yEo.RAN  on  the  other,  and  with  the  mouth 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  these  two, 
on  the  third.  The  rivers  of  which  we  sjieak, 
arc  the  Aiius,  the  Araciitiiur,  the  IIalialmon, 
the  I’eneus,  and  the  Actielous. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that,  when 
V^irgil  conceived  in  his  mind  that  noble  and 
original  picture,  which  he  has  ])resentcd  to  his 
readers  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  of 
the  subterranean  grotto,  in  which  all  the  Rivers 
of  the  earth  arose,  anil  from  which  they 
issued,  by  hidden  channels  and  silent  courses, 
into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  this  s]K)t,  in 
which,  with  resjiect  to  tlie  continent  of  Greece, 
his  ]x>etical  vision  may  be  said  to  be  realized. 
This  conjecture  derives  sup]H>rt  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  scene  which  he  is  then 
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describing  is  laid  in  Thessaly,  and  indeed  at  the  source  of  the  Pencus  itself, 
one  of  the  rivers  which  rises  from  this  mountain-reseiroir  at  our  feet. 

The  reader  will  also  remember  the  use  which  our  own  Poet,  in  the  Paradise 
Uegained,  makes  of  the  rotulu  of  Italy  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
from  which  they  all  start,  and  to  which  they  all  return.  He  will  recollect  how 
Milton  sends,  as  it  were,  his  thoughts  from  that  s|)ot,  to  travel  by  those  routes 
to  the  most  distant  ])oints  of  the  Roman  Empire — how,  for  instance,  by  the 
yEmilian  Way,  he  penetrates,  in  imagination,  into  the  forests  of  Germany,  and 
traverses  the  Britisdi  West;  how  he  thence  crosses  to  the  Sannatiaus,  and 
byond  the  Danube  to  the  Tauric  Pool : and  how  again,  by  the  southern  com- 
munication of  the  Apjtian  Way,  he  migrates  downward  to  tSyenc,  and  wanders 
eastward  to  India,  and  the  golden  Chersonese. 


iiu.tMux  <•«  rtic  rill* 


So  it  is  with  the  Grecian  traveller  who  stands  on  the  jwint  of  which  we 
have  l)cen  speaking.  By  means  of  these  Five  Rivers  which  we  have  named,  all 
starting  from  this  jioint,  he  holds  converse  with  noble  Cities,  and  thick  Forcst.s, 
and  rich  Valleys,  and  Fields  of  Battle,  upon  their  banks,  which  crowd  together 
in  his  mind  ; and  with  the  seas  themselves  into  which  they  fall,  and  wdth  the 
I 
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Islands  which  hang  ujwn  tlicir  coasts.  Let  him  therefore  rest  for  a while,  after 
the  toil  of  his  ascent,  on  some  clear  day  of  summer,  on  one  of  the  limestone 
rocks  in  this  place ; and  beneath  the  shade  of  tlic  beeches  and  the  pines  wliich 
wave  over  his  head,  let  him  indulge  in  such  reflections  as  these. 

First  of  all,  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  by  which  lie  him- 
I self  has  probably  come.  The  river  Atius,  jxirhaps  so  called  by  a Doric  or 
I yEolic  form,  because  it  flows  from  the  East,  now  the  Voioussa,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word,  issues  from  the  earth  at  this  sjiot.  If  lie  follows 
I its  course  in  his  imagination,  he  will  pass  through  a solitary  tract  of  sterile  and 
rugged  countrj-,  broken  by  deflles  and  ravines,  which  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Paravaji,  so  named  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  river  of  which  we 
speak.  Ue  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  stream  through  a long  and  narrow 
gorge,  called  the  straits  of  the  Aiius,  once  traversed  by  a Homan  army  of  9,000 
men,  under  tlie  guidance  of  their  young  leader  the  Consul  T.  Q.  Flamininus, 
in  jiursuit  of  the  Macedonian  King,  whose  defeat  by  that  General  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This  is  the  only  spot  of 
historical  interest  which  he  will  discover  in  his  course  through  this  bleak  and 
lonely  country,  until  he  arrives,  after  a route  of  more  than  a hundred  miles, 
within  sight  of  the  hill  Atollosia,  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Iladriatic. 


atiUK-nui'iruM  mnNoximn 

He  is  here  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  that  long  and  famous  line 
of  Corinthian  Colonies,  of  which  Apollonia  is  one,  which  stretched  along  the 
western  coast  of  Greece  from  Corinth  upwards  to  this  point.  Bearing  in  his 
mind  the  wise  and  beautiful  custom  by  which  those  Colonies  derived  the  Fire, 
which  they  kept  ever  burning  in  their  Prytaneum,  from  the  sacred  Hearth  of 
their  Mother  State,  he  may  regard  these  Cities,  on  their  own  hills,  as  a system 
of  Beacons,  burning  along  the  coast,  and  communicating  in  a telegraphic  scries 
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of  national  communion  from  the  Rummit  of  the  Acrocorinth  to  the  borders  of 
Illyria. 

From  this  point  the  passage  to  Italy  lies  ojicn  before  him,  and  on  a bright 
day  he  will  descry  the  harbour  of  Brundusium,  so  often  wished  for  by  those 
who  were  caught  by  temjrests  on  this  gidf,  when  the  iMis.sagc  was  rendered 
j>erilou8  by  the  stormy  gusts  sweeping  down  ujwn  it  from  the  Acroccraunian 
rock.s. 

A]K)llonia  was  the  retreat  of  Augustus  Caisar  when  he  was  a student  and 
a jihilosophcr,  before  he  became  Emperor : as  Rhodes  was  afterwards  that  of 
Tiberius.  Here  the  great  ncjrhew  of  Julius  resided  in  tranquillity  and  retire- 
ment for  several  years.  A few  huts,  a monastery  and  a church,  some  ruinous 
remains  of  two  temples,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions,  arc  all  tho 
vestiges  that  survive  of  the  isilishcd  city  which  initiated  in  literature  and  arts 
the  future  master  of  the  world. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  scenes  of  the  two  most  remarkable  events  in 


Doatc  ntLUi  AT  AMtumu 


! the  life  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  lie  at  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  of  Greece, 
which,  issuing  from  the  same  spot,  flow  downward  into  the  sea  which  washes 
the  western  coast  of  that  country.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Aous  into  the 
lladriatic,  he  pa.ssed  some  years,  as  has  been  said,  of  his  early  life  in  the 
jienceful  pursuits  of  literary  leisure  at  Apollonia.  Near  the  mouth  of  tlie 
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Arachthus,  or  river  of  Arta,  whidi  rises  by  the  side  of  the  ABua,  and  flows 
down  in  a southern  course  by  tlie  city  of  Ambracia,  the  modem  Arta, — wliere 
it  ])asscs  under  a handsome  bridge,  one  of  the  few  now  remaining  in  Greece,  | 
into  tlie  Anibracian  Gulf, — we  see  him  no  longer  a student  clad  in  his  j)caccful 
toga,  and  walking  on  the  sea-shore  in  conversation  with  philosophers  of  Greece, 
but  dressed  in  the  militaiy  sagum,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  at  his  eomraand,  and,  as  Virgil  exjjresses  it,  bringing 
the  “ Gods  of  Italy,  with  the  Senators  and  jKjople  of  Rome,  the  Penates  and 
great  Gods,”  to  that  battle  which  ended  in  giving  him  the  empire  of  the  world. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  city  of  A]K>lionia  was  under  the  s]>ecial  tutelage 
of  Apollo ; and  in  the  descriptions  of  this  decisive  victory,  Ajx)llo  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  his  own  promontory  of  Actium,  with  his  quiver  on  his 
shoulder,  his  bow  drawn,  and  his  arrows  pointed  against  the  foes  of  the 
favoured  Augustus  ; and  thus  the  same  deity  is  associated  with  the  same  mau. 


uni-Tll  or  TMK  asrt 


near  the  mouths  of  these  two  great  rivers,  which  rise  at  the  same  point,  and 
fall — the  one  after  a course  of  a hundred,  the  other  of  sixty  miles — into  the 
same  sea.  I 

There  are  two  s]x)ts — one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  western  coast  of 
] Greece,  both  nearly  in  the  same  latitude — which  arc  both  famous  for  the  great  | 

1 battles  fought  near  them,  in  causes  very  different,  and  very  dissimilar  from 

j each  other  in  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  combatants.  These  are  Tiier- 
Mopyla;  and  Actium.  They  are  now  remarkable,  as  being  the  most  distin- 
guished sites  near  the  two  terminations  of  the  frontier  line  which  separates  ^ 

Free  Greece  from  Turkey.  The  horizon  of  Greek  liberty  stretches  from  , 

a point  on  the  western  coast,  a little  to  the  south  of  Actium,  to  another  on  the  i 
eastern,  a little  to  the  north  of  Thermopylm. 
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RIVER  HALIACMON. 


We  return  to  the  position  which  wc  had  clioscn  on  Mount  Pindus, — naraelj, 
the  spot  from  wliich  tlie  two  rivers,  of  wiiich  we  have  spoken,  take  their  rise. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  eastward.  A third  river,  rising  in  the  same  sjwt, 
and  flowing  in  tliat  direction,  is  ready  to  accompany  us  in  this  excursion. 
This  is  the  IIaliacmon. 


The  Thermaic  Gulf,  into  which  it  flows,  wonld  indeed  hardly  have  been  | 
considered,  in  the  beat  times  of  Greek  liistory,  as  pos.scs.sing  a claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  bays  wliich  washed  the,  coast  of  Greece,  )iro]x!rly  so  called. 

In  that  age,  the  name  of  Greece  did  not  extend  beyond  the  barrier  of  the  | 


me  niUNsic  i4i  t» 


Cambunian  )Ioantains  ; but  the  sncce.ssful  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
the  more  brilliant  confpiests  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  conferred  the 
rights  of  Greek  citizenship  on  the  country  which  he  nilcd,  and  made  it  a.s 
honourable  for  Greece  to  claim  Macedonia,  as  it  was  for  Macedonia  to  lie 
admitted  into  Greece.  To  Macedonia, — a province  wliich  Greece  had  long 
I refused  to  acknowledge  as  an  integral  jiart  of  the  Hellenic  nation, — she  stood 
afterwards  indebted  for  the  ditfusion  of  her  language  and  literature,  by  means 
, of  those  conquests,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
I remark,  that  the  same  district,  which  was  regarded  as  fiarharous  by  the  states- 
I men  and  philo.sophcrs  of  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Greek  civilization,  wius 
I the  Jirst  to  invite  and  welcome  that  heller  Phtlnsnphy,  to  which  Greece  has 
owed,  after  the.  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  her  own  revival  from  national 
I _ . 
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More  celebrated  than  tlie  Ilnlincmon  in  tlie  janes  of  (jreek  Poets  and 
1 Historians,  is  another  River  wliich  rises  at  the  same  sjwt,  and  flows  for  several 
miles  in  the  same  direction.  The  valley  of  the  Peneus, — the  stream  to  which 
we  now  allude, — is  sej)aratcd  from  that  of  the  Ilaliacmon  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  which,  commencing  near  the  spot  in  which  these  rivers  rise,  runs 


degradation  and  decay.  It  was  not  an  inhabit.ant  of  Corinth  or  of  Athen.s,  but 
“ a man  of  Macedonia,”  who  stood  by  the  side  of  St.  Paul  as  he  slept,  and 
called  him  from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  said,  “ Come  over  and  helj)  ns.”  To 
us,  therefore,  the  country  intersected  by  the  Ilaliacmon  ])rescnts  an  object  of 
attraction  and  interest  jKteuliar  to  itself,  ns  being  that  region  of  Greece  which 
was  first  visited  by  Christianity.  At  a little  distance  from  the  left  bank  of 
this  river,  and  not  fur  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  stands,  amid  luxuriant 
plane-trees  and  well-watered  gardens,  the  town  of  liEitKlKEA — still  preserving 
its  ancient  name,  whose  inhahitants  “ were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  becanse  they  searched  the  Seri|>tures  daily,”  and  therefore  receive  so 
honourable  a testimony  from  the  insj)ircd  comjwinion  of  St.  Paul,  who  visited 
that  city  on  his  first  journey  into  Greece.  A little  further  to  the  cast,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Thermaie  Gulf,  is  Thes-salonica  (a  name  now  changed  from 
its  ancient  form  to  Saloniki),  which  was  favoured  by  the  earliest  personal 
ministrations  of  the  Aj)ostle,  and  by  the  first  eflbrt  of  his  pen  in  the  Christian 
cause. 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  THESSALY. 


[ off  from  the  PiNDUS  in  an  easterly  direction,  ami,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Cambunian  Hills,  stretches  away  to  the  coast  of  the  same  sea,  into  which  they 
^ fall.  'J’he  snowy  eminence  which  there  terminates  their  range  on  the  left,  is 
Olympus,  the  fabled  residence  of  the  Homeric  Deities.  A little  farther  in  the 
distance,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  rises  the  conical  peak  of  Ossa  ; j 
placed,  as  Poets  feigned,  on  the  ridges  of  Pelion  by  the  hands  of  the  giants  j 
when  they  aspired  to  scale  heaven. 

i Parallel  to  the  Cambunian  Hills,  at  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  and 
branching  off  in  the  same  maimer,  from  Mount  Pindus  to  the  east,  and  also 
I extending  to  the  sea,  is  Mount  OTHRY8.  These  are  the  three  rocky  barriers, — 
namely,  the  Cambunian  Hills  on  the  north.  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south,  and 
Jlount  Pindus  on  the  west, — which  form,  if  we  may  so  sjx'ak,  a mountain 
Triclinium,  bounding  the  rich  and  fertile  table-land  of  Thessaly.  On  the 
east  it  is  fed  with  plentiful  resources  by  the  sea. 

Nearly  through  the  centre  of  this  plain,  and  in  the  direction  above  specified, 
i sweeps  the  Pencus,  in  a semicircular  cour.se.  As  it  declines  to  the  south  soon 

after  it  has  quitted  the  mountain  of  its  birth,  so  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  it 
verges  upwards  in  a northerly  direction,  and  enters  a rocky  gorge  five  miles  in 
length,  which  is  formed  by  two  mountains — namely,  Olympus  on  the  north, 
and  Ossa  on  the  south.  This  is  Te.mpe. 

The  history  of  the  river  Peneus  is  that  of  Thessaly.  Its  origin  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pindus  sjicaks  of  the  rocky  bulwark  by  which  that  country 
is  fenced  from  the  western  half  of  Greece : its  slow  and  winding  course,  after 
I its  descent  from  that  mountain,  tells  of  the  level  and  extensive  plain  of  which 
Thessaly  is  formed.  Again,  that  vast  area  of  flat  soil  reminds  the  sjx;ctator  of 
the  rt’sulLs  which  these  physical  elements  produced,  esj)ecially  if  considered 
in  contrast  with  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Greece.  They  | 

I call  to  his  recollection  the  historical  facts,  that  Thessaly  was  a land  of  com-  \ 

j fields,  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  horses  and  of  battles. 

Of  its  fertility,  the  name  of  Crannon,  which  is  not  far  from  the  river’s 
! bank,  with  its  records  of  the  rich  court  of  the  Scopadas,  the  friends  of 
Simonides,  and  of  their  oxen,  which,  as  the  Sicilian  poet  Theocritus  says,  in 
some  most  musical  verses,  lowed  as  they  went  to  their  stalls,  and  the  ten 
thousand  sheep  which  were  driven  under  the  shade,  along  its  plain,  will  afford  j 
•sufficient  evidence.  And  the  appearance  of  the  Centaurs  in  the  fields  of  Thes-  i 
saly,  and  their  mythological  appropriation  to  this  country,  would  be  sufficient 
proof  of  its  equestrian  superiority  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  if  others  of  a more 
recent  date  were  not  supplied  by  the  conque.sts  achieved  in  international 
I warfare  by  the  cavalry  of  Thes.saly.  La.stly,  the  tributary  streams  Avhich 
flow  into  the  Peneu.s,  bring  with  them  thither  the  names  of  cities  by  which 
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they  flow,  and  beneath  the  walls  of  which  those  warlike  feats  were  done,  which 
gained  for  the  Thessalian  plain  the  name  of  the  “ Orchestra  of  Mars.”  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Apidaxus  bears  along  with  it  into  the  river  of  which  we 
speak,  the  fame  of  the  battle  of  the  plain  of  Piiahsalia,  which  it  laves  ; and 
the  Onocuonus  contributes  to  the  same  channel  the  names,  scarcely  less 
memorable  in  the  history  of  war,  of  ScoTUSSAS  and  Ovsoscephala:. 

We  have  reserved,  for  our  final  excursion,  the  course  of  a stream,  which, 
even  in  the  strains  of  the  Italian  muse,  was  celebrated  as  the  first-born  of  all 
the  rivers.  The  Achelous  was  generally  considered,  in  Greece,  as  the  symbol 
and  synonyme  of  water ; and  this  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  its  superiority  ' 
in  magnitude  to  the  other  streams  of  the  Greek  Continent ; and  it  was  also 
a more  remarkable  object  to  all  visitors  from  the  western  world,  than  any  other 
of  these,  not  merely  from  its  size,  but  because  it  came  under  their  notice  in  the 
passage,  either  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  or  in  their  course  to  the  southward. 


KUTmalKS  TD  TNM  Ol'tt  or  RIMiimi 


round  the  Peloponnesian  Peninsula.  In  tracing  its  progress  from  its  source, 
we  are  led  through  a rude,  mountainous,  and  thinly-jwopled  country,  the 
fastnesses  of  which  have  never  been  cleared  of  robbers,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present — after  a course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  we  witness  its 
union  with  the  ocean,  at  the  point  where  the  Ionian  Rea  may  be  said  to  end, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  begin. 

Quitting  our  station  at  Zygo,  near  Metzovo,  on  Slount  Pindus,  but  still 
remaining  upon  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  we.  pursue  our  course  southward. 
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SECOND  POSITION  ON  MOUNT  TVMPHUtSTUa 


following  the  line  which  is  made  by  the  tnu’cessive  links  of  this  long  and 
continuous  chain.  We  proceed  in  this  direction  for  a distance  of  sixty  miles.  ^ 

Here  we  arrive  at  an  eminence  formerly  called  Jlount  Tv-MrilKESTrs,  but  now  | 
termed  Beluchi.  As  Mount  Zygo  is  the  central  jxiint  from  which  the  rivers  of 
Continental  Greece  take  their  origin,  and  thence  diverge  towards  all  the  shores 
by  which  that  country  is  bounded,  so  may  Blount  Tymphrestus  be  regarded  as  | 
the  centre  from  which  its  mountains  radiate  in  the  same  manner.  ' 

From  the  north,  the  range  of  Pindiis  descends  to  this  |K)int;  on  the  east, 
the  ridge  of  Othrys  branches  from  it  to  the  sea;  the  (Etiean  chain  stretches  I 
to  the  soutli-east,  towards  the  same  coast ; to  the  west  it  extends  itself,  from  | 
this  central  spot,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  j-Ftoua  and  Acarnania,  under  | 
the  name  of  the  A(1R.«an  Hills,  until  it  arrives  at  the  shore  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf;  southward,  is  the  continuation  of  Mount  Pindus,  which,  shortly  after  it 
has  passed  by  this  point,  changes  both  its  name  and  direction.  | 

Diverging  gradually  to  the  south-east,  it  assumes  different  titles  as  it  goes 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  course,  and  forms  the  barrier  which  separates  j 
one  valley  or  province  from  another.  Thus,  it  divides  the,  southern  half  of  ^ 


PiKX.'is  from  the  vale  of  the  Ckphis.sl's,  and  is  then  called  Parnassus:  in 
BfflOTiA,  it  Irecomes  IIklicon;  as  Cith.uhon  and  Parnf-S,  it  severs  the 
Boeotian  vale  of  the  Asorus  from  the  plain  of  Attica  ; thence,  pursuing  its 
course  southward,  it  bisects  the  Attic  Penin.sula  ; and  having  raised  its  head 
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in  divers  summits,  and  borne  flie 
illustrious  names  of  Brilessus, 

PKNTEUfirs,  and  Hymettus,  it 
gently  subsieds  into  the  declivi- 
ties of  Mount  Laurei'M,  and  sinks 
into  the  sea  at  Susil'M. 

It  does  not  terminate  here ; 
but  may  be  supposed  to  emerge 
again  in  the  rugged  and  lofty 
crags  of  the  Island-chain  which 
hangs  from  this  promontory.  It 
may  be  recognised  in  the  cliffs  of  Ceos,  and  in  the 
citadel  of  Thermia.  We  may  trace  it  to  the  white 
quarries  of  Paros,  in  the  Cyntiiiax  hill  of  Dei/)S, 
and  in  the  crystal  grotto  of  Antiparos.  We  may 
pursue  its  course  to  the  Triopian  promontory  in 
Cnidos,  and  the  Panioxian  hill  at  Kputaus,  by 
means  of  the  rocky  group  of  the  Cyclades  and 
Sporades  of  the  iEoAiAN  Sea,  which  serve  as 
natural  stepping-stones  to  conduct  us  across  the 
Archipelago,  to  the  continent  of  Asia  from  Greece. 

In  order  to  obtain  a general  view  of  the  country 
of  Attica,  the  traveller  will  pass  from  the  eminences 
of  Cithaeron  to  those  of  Parnes ; he  will  then  ascend 
the  summit  of  Pentelicus,  whence  he  will  pass  south- 
ward to  that  of  Hymettcs. 

From  the  other  points  he  will  enjoy  magnificent 
prospects  of  hill  and  plain,  and  beyond  these,  of  the 
waters  of  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  and  pene- 
trate the  creeks  of  the  Athenian  peninsula.  But 
from  the  eminence  of  Hymettus  he  will  obtain  the 
noblest  view  of  the  immortal  City  itself.  Thence 
he  will  sec  Athens,  placed  on  the  central  rock  of 
its  Acropolis,  whose  form  and  colour  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  lying  under  a clear  sky,  and  still  sur- 
mounted by  the  marble  temples  of  its  ancient  gods  ; 
he  will  see  the  city  lying  at  its  feet ; he  will  follow 
with  his  eye  the  long  line  of  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eleusis ; on  this,  the  eastern  side  of  the  City  he  will 
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**  Look  oDce  more,  ere  we  leAve  this  specular  moimt, 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold  ; 

Where  on  the  .Kgooan  shore  a City  stands. 

Built  nobly ; pure  the  air.  and  light  the  soil ; 

Atukns,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits. 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Acaukmk, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

Thero  flowery  bill  Htmettcs,  with  the  sound 
I Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

I To  studious  musing ; there  lUssua  rolls 

\ His  whis|>ering  stream : within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ; his  who  brod 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next" 

Remaining  in  the  same  position  on  the  heights  of  Ilymcttns,  let  liim  now 
cast  a glance  eautirard.  Immediately  beneath  him  extends  the  Mesiki>ea  or 
Interior  of  Attica,  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  villages:  to  the  north-cast 
he  will  see  the  cape  Cysosura,  which  projects  into  the  sea  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  5Iaratlion  : further  to  the  south-east  are  the  lofty 
summits  of  Carystus,  concealing  in  their  recesses  their  rich  streaked  veins  of 
ci]K>llino,  and  the  Geraotian  promontory,  in  the  island  of  Euboea : beyond  it 
to  the  south-east  are  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Andros  and  Tends,  and  the  cluster  of 
the  Cyclades  grouped  around  their  central  islet  of  Delos  ; and  in  a line 
between  that  spot  and  himself,  he  will  pursue  with  his  eye  the  range  of  hills 
[ which  proceed  onward  from  the  mountain  on  which  he  stands,  and  run  in 
I a southerly  direction  over  the  silver  mines  of  Laureum,  sinking  into  the  sea 
at  the  SUNIAN  promontory. 
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PINDUS  AND  SUNIUM. 


Wlicre  Hirers  discliarge  themselves  into  the  Ocean,  there  Cities  are  built,  I 
harbours  are  formed,  and  commerce  flourishes.  Here,  at  Sunium,  where  this 
Stream  of  IliUs,  which  we  have  now  followed  for  three  hundred  miles,  falls 
into  the  sea,  stands  an  object  not  unworthy  to  mark  the  close  of  its  career.  | 
The  solitary  and  beautiful  Temple,  once  dedicated  to  Slinerva,  which  crowns  . 
the  summit  of  the  8unian  Cape,  is  the  goal  of  their  long  and  continuous  I 

course,  which  connects  the  central  heights  of  PlNDUS  with  the  last  promontory  | 

of  Attica.  I 
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yF  Lucian,  in  liig  dialogue  which  derives  its 
title  from  their  ( 'ontciniilations,  had  desired 
to  direct  the  attention  of  Jlercury  and  Charon 
to  the  portion  of  Greece  which  is  called  the 
Peloponnesvs,  he  would  probably  have  ado|)ted 
an  expedient  similar  to  that  here  employed  in 
order  to  give  them  a more  extensive  prosjte.ct. 

The  wish  of  one  of  those  two  personages  whom  ■ 
we  have  mentioned  was  not  merely  to  be  presented  with  a view,  as  he 
expresses  it,  of  Cities  and  Mountains,  but  to  behold  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
learn  what  were  their  occu])ation8  and  conversation.  For  this  purpose  he 
chose  an  eminence  to  which  he  and  his  companion  ascended,  and  which 
commanded  a sight  of  the  objects  he  desired  to  contemplate. 

Our  present  design  is  not  so  extensive  ns  that  which  was  entertained  by 
the  philosopher  of  Samosata.  From  the  imaginary  summit  where  they  stood 
he  exhibited  to  his  two  spectators  a comprehensive  panorama,  which  embraced 
the  islands  of  Ionia  and  the  coast  of  Lydia  on  the  east,  Sicily  and  Italy  on  the 
west,  and  stretched  from  the  Danube,  southward,  to  the  shores  of  Crete.  Our 
view  is  limited  to  the  district  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  these  points. 
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lie  showed  to  5Iereury  and  Charon,  a prosjKTt  of  the  known  world  from  an 
iileal  summit ; we  would  exhihit  to  the  spectator,  from  a real  mount,  a view  of 
the  IVninsula  of  Greece. 

The  spot  most  .'Suitable  for  this  puriKse  is  ihe  apex  of  a mountain  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Aui'ADIA.  Its  peaked  and  i.solated  crest  is  crowned  with  a 
ruined  castle  ; its  slope.s  are  sprinkled  with  groups  of  cottages  and  sheepfolds, 
and  thinly  clad  with  low  forests  of  oaks  and  nutuntain  jiines.  It  rises  on  the 
western  side  of  Jlount  Lvf.HUS,  the  hill  sacred  of  old  to  I’an  and  to  the  King 
of  the  Gods.  It  is  now  called  Zakkouka. 

From  this  jK>iiit  the  spectator  b<‘liolds  the  Jlap  of  the  I’eloponne.sus 
unrolled  licforc  his  eyes.  Looking  northward,  he  sees  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Arcadian  hills,  which,  commencing  with 
the  heights  of  the  woo<ly  EkvmaXTIIUS, 
run  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
central  eniiucnee  of  Cvt.l.f.xfi,  thus 
ilividing  the  coa.st-laud  of  Aciiaia  from 
the  inland  territory  of  Arcadia. 

From  the  rocky  pile  of  Cyllene  his 
eye  moves  southward,  and  traces  the 


continuation  of  the  same  ridges  in  that  direction,  till  they  arrive  at  the  hill  of 
MAiNALUS,  whose  pine-tree  groves  have  lx;en  celebrated  in  the  pastoral  poetry 
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of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thi.s  rocky  barrier  scpanites  Arcadia  on  tlic  west  from 
the  Ar^olic  jteniti.-iida  on  the  ea-'^t. 

Mount  Mafiialii.^,  at  the  smitli-east  an^lc  of  .\rcadia,  connects  itself  with 
a lono  chain  of  hills,  which  .stretch  from  that  |»iint  further  to  the  .south-east, 
till  they  tenninate  in  the  ACj'can  Sea.  They  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plain  of  Sparta  : their  ino.st  remarkable,  mountain  is  I’.UiNo.N.  The  snow- 
capjted  summit.s  of  this  ridjje  are  visible  from  the  |>oint  where  we  now  suppose 
ourselves  jdaced,  the  summit  of  Lyeauis. 

A line  drawn  from  Mount  Jlamalus  toxvarils  the  west,  and  terminating 
in  this  |H)int,  forms  the  southern  limit  of  Arcadia:  from  this  summit,  the 
magniticent  range  of  Mount  T.vViiETL’.s,  whieh  runs  in  a ]>arallel  line  to  that 


Mu4  ^r  *.  1IU  % 


of  Parnon,  ami  bounds  the  Spartan  Valley  on  the  west,  as  Paruon  does  on 
the  east,  branches  <iff  to  the  south-east,  and  goes  on  in  an  unintemipted 
course  tdl  it  at  last  arrives  at  the  southern  coast  of  Lacoxi.v,  where  it  ends  in 
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I 

On  the  west  of  tlnit  chain,  the  spectator  from  tliis  eminence  Ijcliohls  the 
rngp^d  and  imrgular  surface  of  Mkssknia,  wliicli  is  seiiarated  from  Laconia  I 

liy  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  TaJ’getus.  Further  to  the  south  he  perceives  ^ 

the  coast  of  Corone,  and  the  waters  of  the  Messenian  Gulf.  | 

Turning  his  eyes  to  the  north-west,  he  sees  the  fruitful  plains  of  Eus 
stretching  themselves  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus ; and,  being 
fatigued  by  a monotonous  view  of  rude  and  nigged  mountains,  some  bare  and 
uncultivated,  some  cappi-d  with  snow,  others  thinly  clad  with  the  meagre 
produce  of  a stunted  vegiitation,  and  seeming  to  refuse  all  recompense  to  the 
industry  of  the.  husbandman,  his  eye  w’illrest  with  delight  on  the  wide  and 
luxuriant  plain  of  Olympia,  rcfre.shed  and  beautified  by  the  waters  of  the  | 
Al[)heiis,  winding  through  it  to  the  sea. 

From  the  rapid  survey  which  our  view  from  this  eminence  has  enabled  us 
to  make  of  the  Greek  jjcninsula,  we  may  derive  some  general  inferences  from  i 
its  physical  conformation  and  local  peculiarities,  with  reference  to  the 


the  Tjcnauiax  promontory,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Grecian  Peninsula. 
This  noble  chain  of  hills  is  seen  from  our  station  on  Mount  Zakkouka. 
Nearer  to  us  are  the  verdant  and  cultivated  declivities  of  the  Lyesean 
mountains  of  .Arciidia. 
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moral,  social,  and  political  consequences  which  may  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  these  characteristics. 

It  is  imjxi.ssibic  to  avoid  the  reflection,  which  such  a view  as  the  present 
8ug;,'ests,  that  the  PkL()I’0NNE.su8  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  j 
different  tribes  of  inhabitants,  varying  in  manners  and  government.  The 
Alps  have  formed  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  ; and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  : 
whose  greatest  length  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  being  j 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  similar  causes  were  in  operation  to  produce  similar  ' 
results. 

The  central  province  of  Arcadia  resembles  a large  natural  Camp,  fortified 
by  a lofty  and  impregnable  circumvallation  of  momitains.  I 


Mxscaii.  ««iui  nr  TMt  sttv 


Around  this  circular  bulwark  lie  the  other  provinces  of  the  Peninsula:  they 
abut,  as  it  were,  ujK>n  this  central  wall,  which  serves  as  a defence  to  them 
from  the  interior,  while  their  external  frontier  is  formed  by  the  .sea,  which  suj)- 
plicd  them  at  once  with  an  outlet  and  protection.  Each  of  these  Provinces  is  , 
sejMirated  from  its  neighbours  by  mountain  radii  thrown  out  toward  the  sea 
from  the  mural  circle  of  Arcadia. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  its  local  peculiarities  by  such  a com- 
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parison,  we  may  regard  llie  eiilirc  Pclopomiesus  as  a vast  natural  Colosseum, 
of  wliieli  Areadia  is  flie  Arena,  surrounded  by  its  Podium,  or 
para|)et  of  liigli  mountains.  The  other’  jwovinccs,  se|>arated 
from  each  other  by  mountain  Via',  wliieli  diverge  from  this 
|)odiuni,  are  tlie  Cunei,  bounded  externally  by  a wall  of 
sea.  W'c  shall  have  wasion  to  remark  hereafter,  that 
the  Arcadian  Arena  of  which  we  sj)cak  possesses  but  one 
outlet,  or  Vomitorium,  namely,  that  through  which  the 
Alpheiis  Hows  away  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  There  is  also 


• ima<«  ■•*>«  Tu>  airMM  k 


! 


one  entrance  or  Corriilor,  which  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  whole.  This  is 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

I If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  stern  features  which  characterise 
’ the  e.xternal  apjtearanee  of  this  natural  arena  and  cunei,  it  might  be  supposed 

that  there  was  little  probability  of  their  offering  the  charms  and  allurements 
of  a refined  and  jdeasurablc  existence ; and  this  would  certainly  have  been 
the  case,  had  they  deitended  for  their  principal  recommendations  on  their 
jihysical  structure. 

Hut  while  these  were  of  the  character  we  have  attempted  to  de.scribe,  the 
air  and  climate  which  were  combined  with  them  served  to  mitigate  the 
a.spcritic8  of  their  other  attributes.  The  arena  and  cunei  of  the  Peloponnesus 
were  formed  of  rugged  and  bleak  mountains,  but  a clear  and  brilliant  sky, 
such  as  hangs  over  few  other  countries  in  the  world,  was  their  Velarium. 

'I'he  de.scription  of  physical  elements,  then,  which  is  applicable  to  Greece  in 
general,  is  especially  appro|)riate  to  that  part  of  it  which  we  are  now  describing. 
The  great  kingdoms  of  Kurojie  are  not  more  distinctly  severed  from  each  other 
by  their  natural  Ismndarics,  than  the  small  ]trovina‘s  of  the  Morca  are  by 
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tlicira.  flach  of  these  possesses,  as  it  were,  its  own  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

I lienee  there  was  little  nnity  amon"  them.  Eaeh  of  them  was  self-sufficient 
and  independent.  Hence,  too,  their  history  is  that  of  separate  eountries,  rather 
than  of  one ; and  of  countries  op|)o.sed  to,  as  well  as  divided  from,  each 
other.  In  looking  down  as  we  have  done  from  the  heights  of  Lycams 
on  the  two  southern  jirovinces  of  the  Peninsula, — Messenia  and  Laconia, — 
separated  from  each  other  hy  the  long  Apennine  of  Mount  Taygetus,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  bitter  enmity  which  exasperated  the  ancient  inhabitants 


of  these  two  districts  against  each  other,  and  which  raged  the  more  ■ 

fiercely  in  consequence  of  the  opportunities  for  military  aggression,  which 
their  contiguity  aftbrded,  and  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  national 
extinction  of  one  of  the  belligerent  |)arties. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Slcs.scnia  if  n<i  barrier  had  existed  between 
itself  and  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  It  might  then  have  been  incorporated 
in  Laconia  as  a j>art  of  that  country,  instead  of  being  subjugated  by  it : its 
inhabitants  might  have  risen  to  be  Spartans,  instead  of  being  depressed  into  . 
I Helots.  i 

Thus  locally  i.sulatcd  from,  and  ojtposed  to,  each  other,  the  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  never  organized  among  themselves  a national  confederacy 
I for  mutual  protection,  or  for  the  attainment  of  any  great  ])olitical  object.  | 
I The'  battles  of  Greece  were  never  fought  against  a national  foe  within 
the  limits  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  pas.s  of  Thermopyhe,  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  on  the  field  of  Platma,  in  the  Straits  of  Salamis,  the 
cause  of  the  Hellenic  Nation  was  mdily  defended : but  not  on  the  Isthmus 
I of  Corinth. 
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The  Pei.OPO\NE81.'8  indeed  lias,  by  tlie  (Jrcck  Crpographcr  Strabo,  been 
styled  the  Acropolis  of  Grceee:  and  as  such  it  might  seem  to  offer  within 
itself  the  best  means  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cause.  The  character 


I 


which  he  has  assigned  to  it 
might  reasonably  n]ij)car  to  arise  from  its  position  and 
local  advantages : but,  in  fact, — from  its  possession  of 
numerous  mountain  p.isscs  and  isolated  piles  of  rock, 
such  as  those,  for  instance,  which  overhang  the  castellated  monastery  of 
Meoaspelion, — this  Acropolis  contained  within  itself  too  many  minor  and 
independent  citadels,  and  these  citadels  were  too  well  fortified  in  themselves, 
to  render  their  inhabitants  very  solicitous  alKiut  the  general  welfare  and 
security  of  the  great  national  fortress,  whose  legitimate  defenders  were  too  often 
engaged  in  besieging  the  castles  of  their  neighbours,  to  regard  the  defence  and 
safety  of  the  whole  us  an  object  of  much  interest  or  importance  to  any  of 
them  in  their  individual  character. 

Hence  it  arose,  that  all  attempts  to  unite  and  concentrate  the  nations  of  the 
Peloponnesus  in  one  federal  body,  however  prudently  devised,  and  with  what- 
ever zeal,  integrity,  and  sagacity  they  might  have  been  prosecuted,  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  which  under  different  circumstances  would  have  attended  them. 
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j tlie  extensive  lowland  of  Acliaia:  it  reached  the  walls  of  ..'Egium,  of  Sicyon, 

I and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ; and  thence  descended,  embracing  within  its  grosj) 
the  city  ot  Argos  and  some  other  towns  of  the  Argolic  Peninsula;  it  wa.s 
■ enabled  to  conquer  the  geographical  obstructions  which  there  embarras.sed  it ; 
j it  passetl  with  difficulty  over  the  moimtain  chains  of  Erymanthus  and  Cyllene, 
j and  rejiehed  the  walls  of  the  Arcadian  Megalopolis;  but  it  met  with  a hostile 
! power  which  arrested  its  career,  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia;  and,  though  it 
I succeeded  for  a time,  by  measures  of  vigorous  coercion,  in  reducing  the  ( !aj)ital 
of  that  country,  and  attaching  it  to  the  league ; yet  this  forced  union  produced 
so  much  of  national  antii)athy  among  the  ])arties  thus  intended  to  be  cemented 
I together,  that  it  furnished  the  circumstance  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
j dis.sulution  of  the  whole,  and  ended  the  national  struggle  by  combining  the 

11 


Tlie  Aciia:.\N  League,  framed  by  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  a pe-ople  who 
were  distinguishe<l  by  the  excellence  of  their  civil  institutions,  consolidated  as 
it  was  by  the  political  and  militfiry  prudence  and  energy  of  Aratiis,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  vigour  of  PliilojKemen,  was  not  able  to  overcome  tlie  difficultie.s 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  in  its  way  to  inqiede  and  tliwart  its 
progress. 

The  intluencc  of  tlii.s  confederacy  was  felt  along  the  level  coasts,  and  over 
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antagonists,  — not  indeed  in  a confederacy  among  themselves, — hnt  hy 
reducing  them  to  the  common  condition  of  subjects  to  the  foreign  despotism 
of  Rome. 

An  illustration  of  this  national  disaffection  of  these  provinces  among 
themselves,  and  of  their  subsequent  amalgamation  under  the  levelling 
domination  of  the  Roman  power,  is  supplied  by  the  numismatic  history  of 
the  Pcloiwnnesus. 


While  each  of  these  possessed  in  its  coinage  its  peculiar  symbol,  derived 
from  its  own  history  or  mythology,  or  from  its  various  productions  eitlier  of 
nature  or  of  art, — while,  for  instance,  Achaia  exhibited  on  her  medals  the 
effigy  of  her  own  deities,  Jupiter  and  Ceres, — while  Argolis  referred  to  the  | 
temple  of  Juno  and  the  games  of  Nemea  as  the  peculiar  glories  and  ornaments 
of  her  own  soil, — while  the  forms  of  the  tutelary  Dioscuri  appeared  on  the 
coins  of  Laconia,  and  Elis  displayed  her  national  cognizance  by  appealing  to  i 
her  po])uInr  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  these  several  btntes  i 
never  united  together  in  any  such  expression  of  their  common  sympathy 
among  themselves,  or  of  their  social  attachment — cither  to  the  soil  of  the 
Peloponnesus  as  their  common  country,  or  to  one  another  as  joint  members  of 
the  same  national  family.  They  never  emblazoned  their  union  in  any  such  | 
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device,  80  long  as  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  from  the  spontaneous  dictates  of 
civil  freedom  and  unfettered  choice.  They  were  not  combined  until  they  were 
conquered.  It  was  left  for  Rome  to  unite  the  States  of  Greece.  The  first 
coin  which  expressed  the  feelings  of  amity  and  relationship  which  a com- 
munity of  soil,  sea,  and  sky  seemed  likely  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
shared  them,  was  struck  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Consul,  Titus 
Quintius  Flamininus. 

The  absence  of  union  alluded  to  was  the  main  cause  which  led  to  this 
subversion, — a result  for  which  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  difficult  to 
assign  any  adequate  reason.  Placed  in  a central  position  between  Asia  and 
Italy,  admirably  adapted  for  facilitating  the  communication  between  them, 
washed  on  three  sides  by  a frequented  sea,  not  ill  supplied  with  harbours  for 
the  reception  of  shipping  such  as  was  used  in  the  commerce  of  those  days, 
and  with  abundance  of  timber  for  the  building  of  vessels,  the  Peloponnesus 
possessed  ample  natural  qualifications  for  becoming  the  seat  of  a flourishing 
trade,  and  the  scene  of  mercantile  activity.  This  source  of  prosperity,  how- 
ever, was  in  fact  never  reached.  The  states  of  the  Peninsula  were  too  mueh 
occupied  in  the  struggles  of  international  warfare,  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  more  useful  and  humanizing  pursuits  of  peace.  Few  ships  were  seen  in 
its  ports ; there  was  little  interchange  of  its  own  produce  with  that  of  foreign 
lands  ; nor  could  it  boast  any  great  skill  or  success  in  domestic  manufactures 
for  the  advantage  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The  exceptions  to  this  assertion  are 
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fViund  in  the  instunces  of  Path.k,  SiCYim, 
and  CoiiiNTH,  wliich  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  possessing  tlic  most  desirahlc  situations 
for  mercantile  purposes,  and  wliich  were 
removed  from  the  jximicious  influence  of 
tlie  intestine  broils  which  distracted  the 
more  central  cities  of  the  I’elojKinncsas. 

In  considering  the  civil  disorganization, 
which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
history  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  amid  the 
social  convulsions  produced  by  it,  it  Iwcomes 
more  interesting  to  remark,  that  a desire  of 
tranquillity,  and  a longing — natural  to  man 
in  his  better  moods— for  that  gratification 
which  arises  from  jicaceful  repose  and 
friendly  intercourse,  did  not  fail  to  stamp 
some  impress,  in  visible  characters,  on  the 
face  of  the  Pelo|Kmnesian  soil.  While  the 
other  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  with  their 
stem  and  rugged  forms,  seemed  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  blend  and  fuse  them  together, — 
while  their  mountain  defiles  and  fastnesses 
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offered  the  moat  favourable  sites  for  tlie  exercise  of  military  skill, — while  their 
limestone  rocks  afforded  facilities  and  supplied  materials  for  surrounding  their  I 
towns  witli  walla,  hewn  from  its  quarries,  and  of  fortifying  their  citadels  with 
the  massy  bulwarks  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  still  crown  the  summits  of 
their  precipitous  cliffs ; while  thus,  under  the  influence  of  evil  passions,  the  j 

Peloponnesus  appeared  formed  to  be  a workshop  of  War,  yet,  on  one  small  j 

jwrtion  of  this  country.  Nature  shed  a more  peaeeful  influence ; and  Man,  j 
, acting  from  the  dictates  of  gentler  feelings,  al’ter  the  storm  of  warlike  passions  , 
had  subsided,  tvas  not  reluctant  to  give  a visible  character  and  expression  to 


■ trRiMui  TO  jt  riTM  AT  oitiiru 


I this  genial  and  softer  power.  While  the  other  provinces  were  so  many 
j Theatres  of  War,  that  wltich  surrounded  the  city  of  Elis  was  consecrated  by 
the  united  voices  of  the  peninsular  population,  as  a Tkmplk  of  Pkace.  The 
* land  itself  was  considered  holy  and  inviolable.  The  sound  of  arms  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  its  frontier.  It  was  the  Delos  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Here 
' was  a per])ctual  armistice  ; and  not  only  was  the  influence  of  this  asylum  felt 
within  its  own  limits,  but  at  stated  periods  it  extended  itself  to  the  other  ]>arts 
I of  the  Peninsula. 

I The  full  Moon  which  succeeded  the  Summer  solstice,  and  gave  the  signal 
; for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympian  Games, — which  were  under  the  direction 
! and  control  of  the  citizens  of  Elis,  and  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years,  [ 

— was  like  a natural  Herald,  proclaiming  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Greece,  who,  however  bitter  their  enmity  at 
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other  times  might  be,  and  within  the  frontiers  of  other  provinces,  resorted  with  | 
feelings  of  a different  kind  to  the  hallowed  limits  of  Elis,  and  stood  as  friends 
and  brothers,  at  that  season,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  olive-grove  of  Olvmpia. 

W^e  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  political  state  of  the  Peloponnesus 
received  its  tone  and  character  from  the  physical  form  and  features  of  the  soil 
itself ; and  it  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  sjreculation  to  examine  how  the 
religious  faith,  the  mythological  traditions,  and  tlie  social  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants, were  affected  by  influences  arising  from  the  same  source.  j 

There  is  no  country,  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  Europe,  wlrich  has  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  and  such  varying  natural  revolutions,  as  that  which  we 
are  now  describing.  It  has  been  the  arena  of  conflicts,  not  merely  between 
man  and  man,  but  of  even  ficre,er  struggles,  in  which  the  elements  of  nature 
have  been  the  combatants.  The  “ loss  of  the  Rhone,”  which  dives  into  a sub- 
tenanean  channel  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Ecluse,  ha.s  attracted  the  notice 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Swiss  traveller;  and  in  Italy,  the  stupendous 
w'orks  by  wliieh  the  waters  of  the  Alban  and  Eucine  lakes  have  been  reduced 
from  tlieir  ancient  level,  and  conducted  through  the  centre  of  high  hills,  by 
means  of  long,  deep,  and  broad  emissaries,  serve  as  proofs  of  the  pow'er  and 
ingenuity  of  man  to  rival  the  operations  of  nature.  The  Copaic  lake,  in  the  i 
continent  of  Greece,  presents  examples  of  a similar  kind.  But  the  single 
province  of  Arcadia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  exhibits  wonders  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  may  vie  with  all  these.  From  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by 
which  this  country  is  encircled,  numerous  torrents  descend  into  the  hollows 
of  the  rocky  crater  of  which  Arcadia  is  formed ; and  there  is  little  reason  to 
distrust  the  ancient  tradition  which  records  that  this  basin  itself  was  originally 
a large  lake. 

At  present  there  is  one  valley  through  which  these  streams  discharge  them- 
selves, and  one  only.  It  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain  which  we 
have  chosen  as  the  centre  of  our  panoramic  view  of  the  Peloponnesus,  namely, 
Jlount  Lyemus.  Through  this  gorge,  which  tends  to  the  north-west,  the 
rivers  which  flow  westward  from  the  centre  of  Arcadia  find  their  way  into 
the  Ionian  Sea,  having  united  themselves  to  the  stream  which  receives  the  waters 
of  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  namely,  the  Alpheus. 

But  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arcadia  no  such  outlet  exists  for  the  discharge 
of  its  streams  as  is  found  in  the  valley  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Lycajus.  The  ! 
waters  there  are  left  either  to  stagnate  in  the  hollows  of  the  valley,  and  to  j 
expand  themselves  into  lakes,  or  to  force  their  W'ay  by  subterranean  chasms  \ 
through  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  hills.  By  a benevolent  provision  of  Nature,  ‘ 
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bottom  of  a limestone  precipice,  where  it  enters  the  eartli  and  passes  by  a 
hidden  coarse  under  a range  of  mountains  to  the  south-east  side,  till  at  Inst 
it  emerges  from  its  dark  bed  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Chaon,  and  flows 
in  a rapid  stream,  which  bears  the  name  of  Erasinus,  into  the  Argolic 
territory. 

To  the  lively  imagination  of  a Greek,  these  struggles  of  nature  presented 
something  more  than  the  phenomena  of  physical  causes  producing  their  effect 
by  known  laws.  To  him,  they  were  the  acts  of  Supernatural  Powers.  It 
was  not  the  river  which,  by  the  impetuosity  and  pressure  of  its  waters,  mined 
its  way  through  the  opposing  strata  of  calcareous  rock  till  it  found  an  issue  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  precipice,  but  it  was  the  arm  of  some  living 
and  all-powerful  Agent,  who  grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  achieved  a 
conquest,  wliich  was  alike  glorious  to  himself  and  benefleent  in  its  con- 
sequences to  man.  The  Agent,  by  whose  power,  in  popular  estimation,  the 
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the  geological  formation  of  these  mountains  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  lime- 
stone strata  of  which  they  consist  allow  of  easy 
perforation  by  the  agency  of  the  rushing  waters. 
Hence,  these  streams,  which  seemed  destined 
to  be  pent  up  within  their  rocky  prisons,  have 
opened  for  themselves  valves  and  sluices  by 
which  the  inland  country  has  been  rescued  from 
inundation,  and  the  ulterior  provinces  fertilized 
as  if  by  a process  of  artificial  irrigation.  The 
lake  or  rather  the  river  of  Stympiialus,  at  the 
Bouthem  foot  of  the  Arcadian  mountain  of 
Cyllend,  discharges  itself  from  its  channel  at  the 
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aqueous  revolutions  were  effected,  was  Hercules ; 
and  the  establishment  of  his  worship  in  Arcadia  may  be  traced  to  the  sub- 
terranean passage  of  the  Stymphalian  lake  into  the  Erasinus. 

We  may  refer  to  like  causes  as  influencing  the  character,  pursuits,  and 
tastes,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  soil  of  this  division  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  such  as  to  afford  little  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist. 
Its  mountain  tops  are  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
its  plains  themselves,  such  as  those  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Megalojwlis,  are 
rather  flat  surfaces  on  the  elevations  of  hills,  than  warm  and  fruitful  lowlands. 
In  these  plains  no  rich  alluvial  soil  is  deposited  by  fertilizing  streams,  nor  are 
I they  sheltered  by  umbrageous  forests,  nor  refreshed  by  the  mild  breezes  of  the 
[ sea,  as  in  more  favoured  parts  of  this  country.  The  temperature  and  soil  of 
such  provinces  as  Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  were  almost  without  a parallel  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  much  less  could  they  be  rivalled  within  the  limits  of  Arcadia. 
From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  detailed,  the  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  was  necessarily  pastoral.  The  same  leisure,  the  same  freedom, 
and  familiarity  with  grand  and  beautiful  scenes,  which  the  pa-storal  life  in  a 
fine  country  supplies  in  abundance,  and  which  has  produced  the  mountain 
melodies  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  made  the  land  of  Arcadia,  in  earlier 
times,  the  cradle  of  the  pastoral  music  of  Hellas.  On  the  summit  of  Cyllenc, 
Mercury  found  the  lyre;  and  it  was  Pan,  the  deity  of  Areadia,  who  invented 
the  pij)C — the  favourite  musical  instrument  of  the  swains  of  Greece. 
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The  social  character  of  the  Arcadians  was  beneficially  affected  by  these 
influences.  They  were  beguiled,  by  their  means,  of  the  rudeness  wliich  they 
would  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  ruggedness  of  their  soil,  and  from  the 
inclemency  of  their  climate ; and  thus,  by  a happy  and  beneficent  compensation 
of  nature,  the  same  causes  which  gave  them  impulses  towards  a rigid  and 
savage  mode  of  existence,  sujiplied  the  most  efficient  means  for  reclaiming 
them  from  those  tendencies,  and  leading  them  to  habits  more  refined. 

It  is  said,  by  the  native  historian  Polybius,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
CvSjETH.t,  who  alone,  of  the  (icoplc  of  Arcadia,  resisted  the  inffucnccs  which 
were  supplied  by  the  national  music,  owed  to  that  ciieumstancc  the  sternness 
and  inhospitality  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  their  compatriots. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  results  produced  by  tlie  soil  and  climate  of 
this  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  whatever  was  connected,  in  the  mind  of 
antiquity,  with  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  a country  life,  was  jwo- 
duced  and  cherished  in  .\rcadia,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  even  the 
pastoral  Poet  of  Italy,  when  he  is  commencing  his  didactic  poem  upon  the  j 
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affairs  of  rural  life,  is  carried  away  from 
liis  own  country  into  Greece,  and  derives 
liis  inspiration,  not  from  the  rivers  and 
mountains,  from  tlie  meadows  and  the 
vineyards,  of  liis  own  beautiful  land, — 
not  even  from  those  whieh  adorned  the 
fairest  part  of  it,  in  which  he  was  then  writing, — but  from  the  rude  hills  and 
barren  sheep-walks  of  Arcadia.  Not  the  majestic  steeps  of  the  Apennines,  nor 
the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  but  the  Arcadian  mountains  of  Mauialus  and 
Lycieus,  supplied  the  landscapes  from  which  Virgil  drew  his  pastoral  scenes. 
When  he  commenced  his  Georgies,  he  invoked  their  deities. 

There  is  another  result,  derived  from  a source  similar  to  that  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  and  which  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  an  attempt  to  form  an 
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estimate  of  tlie  social  cliaractcr  of  the  inliabitants  of  this  countn’,  and  of  the 
natural  causes  which  h?d  to  its  development. 

The  life  of  shepherds  is  usually  of  a migratory  kind.  Tlie  temporary 
abandonment  of  old  jiastures,  and  the  selection  of  new,  arc  the  familiar  duties 
of  their  calling,  and  the  constant  condition  of  their  existence;  and  the  con-  i 
tinued  exorci.se  of  tlicsc  liabits  has  a tendency  to  weaken  their  attachment 
to  particular  spots,  and  to  produce  a restlc.ssness  of  character  and  an  impatience 
of  tlie  same  objects,  which  renders  a change  from  one  scene  to  another,  not 
merely  agreeable,  but  almost  necessary. 

Hence  was  produced  a feature  in  the  character  of  the  Arcadians,  which 
obtained  for  them  less  rcsjicet  than  they  derived  from  their  probity  and 
hospitality,  and  from  the  exercise  of  those  other  virtues  which  arc  generally 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a pastoral  life.  The  Arcadians  were,  not  unwilling  j 

to  serve  as  mercenary  troops,  in  whatever  country,  and  under  whatever  com-  ■ 

mander  there  seemed  to  be  a pros|x'ct  of  the  greatest  personal  advantage  to  j 

themselves ; and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  contests,  in  which  some  of  them  , 

were  ranged  on  a different  side  from  others  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Thus 
as  Arcadia  was  the  Switzerland,  so  were  the  Arcadians  the  Switzers  of 
antii|uitv.  I 


I of  the  great  legislator  of  Laconia,  to  dissuade  his 

1 compatriots  from  surrounding  their  Capital  with  Walls.  lie  did  this,  no  doubt. 
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from  the  conviction,  that  “ men,  and  not  walls,  make  a city,”  and  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  for  a city  the  best  walls — namely,  the  bravest  men, — was  to  leave 
it  unfortified.  Sparta  was  most  secure,  when  she  had  no  walls ; and  she  was 
least  safe,  when  she  erected  iheni.  ' 

\Vc  have  s|)okeii  aljove  of  the  whole  jaminsula  of  the  Peloponnesus  as 
bearing  a resemblance  in  form  to  an  Ami>iiitiii;aiui;;  and  from  what  has  been 
jiist  stated,  it  will  appear  that  the  eountry  of  SpartJi, — the  hollow  Laccdamion, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Iliad  and  the  ( hly.ssey, — being  flanked  on  the  east  and  on  ^ 
the  west  by  two  long  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  were  connected 
I together  by  a similar  but  much  .shorter  barrier  at  the  northern  extremity,  may 
be  comp.'ired  in  shape  to  an  ancient  Stadium,  of  Avhich  Mount  Parnon  anil 
I Mount  Tai'getua  arc  the  two  sides,  and  of  which  the  end  is  formed  by-  the  i 
■ northern  abutment,  already  de.scribed,  of  the  Arcadian  hills ; so  that  the  i 
physical  characteristics  of  his  country  alone  might  well  have  suggested  to  j 
Lycurgus  the  policy  which  he  advocated.  Nature  herself  had,  in  truth,  already 
surrounded,  not  indeed  the  cajrital  city,  but  the  whole  region  of  Laconia, 
with  bulwarks.  The  Walls  of  Sparta  were  her  Jlonntains.  From  them  .she 
gained  the  .appropriate  title  of  ” unassailable,”  On  the  west,  she  was  fenced 
in  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mount  Taygetus;  on  the  north,  all  entrance  within 
her  limits  was  blocked  up  by  the  huge  hills  of  the  Arcadian  frontier;  on  the 
east,  her  territory  was  protected  by  the.  sea;  and  within  its  coast  line,  and 
|)arallel  to  Iho  ocean,  it  was  walled  oft'  by  the  steeps  of  Mount  Parnon,  which 
run  from  the  heights  of  Mount  M.esalus  to  the  JIai.eax  jnomontory,  and 
terminate  in  the  insular  clilTs  of  CvTili'ltA. 


I The  bed  of  this  natural  stadium  was  the  valley  of  Sparta.  The  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  Bay  of  Laconia  at  the  south.  Along  it  flowed  the  river 
Eurotas,  which  has  its  source  above  the  northern  termination  of  the  valley. 
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I and  wlilch  was  liclicviid  to  run  in  the  .<5010  channel  a.s  the  Alplieiis,  till  the.so 
I rivers  separated  thcinselvos  in  tlie  bowels  of  a mountain  not  far  from  tliat  jwiiit, 
— the  Alpheiis  diverging  northward  toward  the  centre  of  Arcadia,  while  the 
Eurotas  issued  from  the  same  chasm  into  the  territory  of  Laconia.  The  city 
I of  Si>arta  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  Jltenalian  summits  arc  a central  point  to  which  the  mountain  chains 
of  Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis  convertre.  lleneath  tlicm.  on  the  south- 


I 

i 


I 

j 
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west,  is  the  modern  town  of 
Tltll’(iUTi'..t,  which  stands  on 
the  site  formerly  o<-cui)ieJ  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  mo.st 
This  was  PallantiU-M,  the  city  of  Pallas  and 


venerable  cities  of  Arcadia. 

Evandcr. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  first  footsteps  of  Rome,  the  Mistress  of  the 
World,  on  this  rude  mountain  of  Arcadia ; and  to  pass,  in  imagination,  from 
the  sylvan  .scene  before  us,  while  we  look  upon  the  pine-tree  groves  of  Matna- 
liis,  and  on  the  castle-hill  of  Pallantium,  to  the  gorgeous  pile  of  imjM-rial 
splendour  whicli  glittered  on  the  top  of  the  Roman  Palatine  Wc  arc  plca.sed 
also  with  the  reflection,  that  one  of  the  best  of  Roman  Emperors,  Antoninus 
Pius,  did  not  sconi  the  tradition  which  deduced  the  primeval  colony  of  Rome 
from  the  Mamalian  mount;  and  that  he  showed  to  the  humble  Pallantium  the 
respect  and  gratitude  that  was  due  to  the  old  city,  from  which  Evandcr,  the 
friend  of  jEneas  and  father  of  Pallas,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  that 
Roman  hill,  which  derives  its  name  from  Pallantium,  and  on  which  the  Roman 
emperor  dwelt. 

The  road  from  Tripolitza  to  Argos  passed  along  a narrow  defile  between  the 
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hills  of  Artemisitm  on  the  north,  and  Partiiexh'm  on  the  south.  It  was 
near  this  spot,  that  the  Athenian  (Jouricr,  I’lieidipjiides,  in  hi.s  way  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  whither  he  went  to  implore  her  snccour  before  the  battle  of  I 
JIarathon,  was  accosted,  as  ho  said,  by  the  Arcadian  deity  Pan,  who  desired 
him,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  to  as.sure  the  Athenians  of  his  good  will  towards 
them,  and  to  signify  to  them  his  regret  that  his  favourable  disjX)sitions  had  not 
been  acknowledged  by  them  with  due  honour  and  gratitude,  and  he  was  further 
to  apprise  them  of  his  intention  of  being  prc.scnt  to  a.ssist  them  in  the  great 
conflict  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage ; a promi.se  which,  having  been 
duly  fulfilled  by  the  pastoral  deity,  obtained  for  him  a shrine  in  the  grotto  con- 
secrated to  his  honour  at  the  north-wc.st  corner  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

The  best  view  of  the  Aruolic  plain,  to  which  we  now  pa.s.s,  is  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  citadel, — anciently  called  Lariss.\, — of  Akgos,  it.s  capital  city. 
This  Acropolis  stands  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  and  insulated  hill,  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  Here  the  sjrcctator 
may  contemplate  the  sites  which  have  rendered  the  soil  of  Argolis  illustrious 
for  more  than  a thousand  years  in  the  history  and  poetry  of  Greece. 

To  the  south  of  him,  is  the  bay  in  which  Daniius  laiuled  from  Egj-pt  with  | 
his  suppliant  daughters — the  subjects  of  one  of  the  earliest  dramas  of  the 
.\thenian  stage.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  same  bay,  is  the  Lekx.ean  pool ; 
at  a point  nearer  the  city,  the  river  Erasixus  falls  into  the  sea,  having  passed  ^ 
through  a subterraneous  chasm  from  the  north  of  Arcadia,  thus  connecting 
the  lake  of  Stymi'hai.US,  in  which  it  rises  there,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  ; 
one  of  the  Ijabours  of  Hercules,  with  the  site  of  the  Argolic  Ijcrna,  which  was 
also  the  witness  of  another  feat  of  the  same  hero. 

Nearer  still  to  the  citadel  from  wdiich  our  view  is  taken,  flows  the  famous 
stream  of  Inacflius,  connected  with  Argolic  history  from  the  earliest  times.  It 
descends,  in  fact,  from  the  frontier  of  Arcadia ; but,  according  to  the  mythical 
accounts  of  the  Greek  poets,  who  delighted  in  uniting  distant  lands  with  each 
other  by  means  of  rivers,  and  who,  therefore,  scrupled  not  to  give  them  the 
course  which  was  most  convenient  for  such  a purpose, — it  was  no  other  than  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  in  the  country  of  the  AMi'lllLOt'iilANS, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  which,  having  mingled  its 
waters  with  tho.se  of  the  A'itolian  Achelous,  passed  under  the  earth,  and 
emerged  from  a cavern  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Chau.S',  near  the  southern  foot  of 
the  citadel  of  Argos. 

In  this  fiction,  we  recognise  the  trace  of  a very  natural  and  not  unplcasing 
attempt  to  connect  the  iidiabitants  of  a colony  with  those  of  their  mother  city, 
by  such  sympathies  as  would  ari.se  notwithstanding  their  distance  from  one  | 
another,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river. 
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Tlie  A mj>  fit  loch  in  II  Argos  was  peopled  and  named  from  tlic  Argos  of  the  Pefo- 
pminemm  ; and  by  the  supposition  alx)ve  mentioned  the  two  kindred  Cities  were 
liehl  in  alliance  and  communion  with  each  other;  their  hearts  were  tied  to  each  , 
other  by  the  silver  cord  of  the  same  stream.  ' 

Further  to  the  south,  and  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Argos,  | 
on  the  ea.st  side  of  it,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  lofty  eminence  of  its 
citadel,  is  the  town  of  Nauplia.  The  rank  which  was  held  by  Argos  in  the 
heroic  times,  was  occupied  by  Nauplia  in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  jwsition  will  preserve  to  it  an  importance,  which  will  long 
render  the  name  of  Nauplia — a name  derived  from  a son  of  Neptune — a 
familiar  word  to  the  merchants  and  sailors  of  the  Archijjelago. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  preliminary  sketch  — before  we  (luit  our  position 
on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis  of  Argos, — we  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  j 

some  speculations  of  a more  general  character,  on  the  geography  and  natural  I 

peculiarities  of  the  country  which  we  arc  describing.  The.se  reflections  arc  not 
ill-suited  to  the  spot  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence,  from  the  earliest 
times,  over  the  conditions  and  fortunes  of  the  continent  and  penin.sular  of  Greece, 
and  arc  naturally  suggested  by  the  localities  of  this  their  heroic  metropolis. 
The  geographical  jKisition  of  Gueece,  properly  so  called,  is  evidently  such 
as  to  favour  the  development  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man. 
Under  the  temjrerate  influence  of  its  seasons  and  its  climates,  they  acquired 
strength  without  stenine.sa,  and  softness  without  effeminacy. 

Its  situation,  again,  with  respect  to  other  countries, — to  A.sia  and  Egtit,  I 
to  Italy  and  Sicily, — was  such  as  to  aft'ord  every  facility  for  receiving  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  while  it  furnished  the  beat  op|)ortunities  for  communicating 
to  others  what  it  received.  In  this  resjiect,  no  country  posse.ssed  greater  advan- 
tages ; its  long  coast-line,  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  conduced 
to  the  same  end.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  inhabitant  of  Grccct;  to  forget  the 
world  bej'ond  him,  which  the  sea,  ever  presenting  itself  to  his  view  as  he  ' 

crossed  the  lofty  hills  even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  land,  brought  , 

perpetually  to  his  mind.  Thu.s,  the  .spirit  of  enter[)rise  and  ambition  which  | 
distinguished  his  character  was  the  natural  produce  of  his  soil.  j 

Again : if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  arc  struck  by 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  is  divided  by  the  hand  of  nature  into  distinct 
provinces.  The  long  ridges  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  various 
directions,  have  traced  upon  its  soil  the  line.s  of  a natural  map,  which  no  hand 
of  man  will  ever  erase.  Ilencc  that  distinction  of  tribes,  ditfering  from  each 
other  in  dialect,  and  in  civil  and  religious  institutions,  with  which  the  soil  of 
Greece  was  peopled.  The  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  which  was  naturally 
roused  among  these  different  frilics  proiluced  important  results,  for  good  and 
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evil.  While  the  cause  of  the  (Jrecks,  as  a nation,  suffered  from  tlie  disunion 
cons(v)ucut  upon  it,  yet  a love  of  glory  and  dis- 
tinction wa.s  excited  among  the.  individual  meniher.s 
of  which  the  nation  consisted,  which  led  to  no  ig- 
j nohle  results  in  arts  or  anus.  The  ju-oduetions, 

' too,  of  the  ]K)et  and  historian,  gained  life  and 
vigour  from  the  variety  of  dialects  which  were 
spoken  hy  these  different  tribes,  which  were  ap- 
propriated and  consecrated,  ns  it  were,  to  the 
service  of  their  several  branches  of  literature ; and 
the  ])olitical  ])liilosopher  of  (ireecc  was  enabled  to 
I confirm  and  illustrate  his  speculations,  by  reference 
to  the  various  forms  of  civil  polity  adopted  by  the 
numerous  states,  into  which  his  country  was 
divided. 

AVc  need  not  now  pause  to  imptire  what  facili- 
ties anil  encouragements  were  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  liy  the  physical  properties  wdiich 
I characterised  the  land  of  Greece.  That  the  ima- 
ginative faculties  of  its  inhabitants  were  awakened 
, and  kept  alive  by  the  remarkable  phenomena  which 
I presented  themselves  to  their  view,  cannot  be 
I doubted. 

' The  volcanic  tires  which  agitated  its  soil,  the 

the  walls  of  its  cities  and  convulsed  the  inmost  depths  of  its  valleys,  the  lakes 
whose  inundations  engulfed  its  jdains,  the  rivci-s  which  forced  their  way  by 
subterranean  chasms  through  the  barriers  of  rocky  hills,  the  majestic  forms  of 
nature  in  repose  which  daily  met  his  eye,  a trans[)areut  ether  and  blue  and 
cloudless  sky,  a sea  studded  with  numerous  islands,  and  a land  clad  with  thick 
! forests — the  creations  of  art  which  so  happily  blended  with  and  adorned  these 
' natural  objects  as  to  .=cem  to  be  tinitcd  and  identifi  'd  with  them,  the  stately 
mass  and  the  well-marshalled  columns  of  the  Doric  temple  rising  on  the  hill, 
or  the  almost  breathing  statue  in  the  grove  ; — these  objects  were  to  the 
! imagination  of  the  Greek  like  so  many  trophies  of  Miltiades  to  the  mind  of 
Thcmistocles ; they  haunted  him  like  a jiassiou  by  day,  and  disturbed  his 
sleep  by  night ; they  carried  him  away  from  the  region  of  blank  abstractions, 
and  from  the  contemplation  of  objects  of  sense,  to  dwell  in  tbe  presence,  of 
living  Powers,  by  whom,  in  his  creed,  all  the  motions  of  the  Universe  were 
imjH'lled  and  controlled. 

It  was  the  geological  formation  of  its  mountains — the  durable  limestone 
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rock  of  which  they  consist — to  which  Greece  owed  those  magnificent  works  of 
military  Architecture,  tlie  solid  wall  and  massy  tower  of  polygonal  masonry  by 
which  she  defended  the  cities  which  still  stand  upon  her  hills,  and  which 
seem  to  rival,  in  strength  and  j)ermancnce,  the  mountains  themselves  from 
I which  their  materials  were  hewn. 

Again  : the  rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  which  she  j)o.s.ses.scd  in 
e.'thaustic.ss  abundance,  in  the  quarries  of  Paros,  of  Pcntelicus,  of  Ily- 
mettus,  and  of  Carystus,  supplied  her  with  materials  for  the  noblest  works  of 
her  Sculptors  and  her  Architects—  r her  1’.\i:Tiien<in.s.  her  Plii)i>Yi,AK.ts,  and 
her  TiieseU.MS,  and  for  her  friezes  of  Piiiij.m.ei.v  and  of  A'hilN.t. 


I It  was  the  wealth  of  her  soil  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  the  existence 
I of  thcsei  beanlifiil  creations,  and  it  was  the  pnrity  of  her  air  which  presen'cd 
them.  This  latter  element  allowed  her  to  attract  the  popular  eye,  to  inform 
^ the  national  taste,  to  inspire  the  faith,  and  evoke  the  gratitude  of  her  sons,  by 
I statues  and  jiictures  of  her  Gorls  and  her  heroes,  of  her  good  and  great  men. 
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which  she  placed,  not  only  beneath  roofs  or  within  walls,  not  merely  in  the 
[ enclosures  of  her  halls  and  of  her  fanes,  but  on  the  lofty  pediments  of  her 
Temples,  in  the  open  spaces  of  her  Agoras,  at  the  doors  of  her  houses,  and  in 
the  crowded  avenues  of  her  streets. 

This  permitted  her  also  to  decorate  her  buildings  with  the  vivid  and  varied 
hues  which  Painting  lent  to  her  Sister-Art,  and  to  imitate  the  clearness  of 
her  own  sky,  and  the  freshness  of  her  own  sea,  by  those  architectural  embel- 
lishments which  Art  could  not  venture  to  adopt,  except  in  a country  where 
Nature  has  eclipsed,  in  brilliance  and  vivacity  of  execution,  everj’thing  that  | 
Art  can  conceive. 
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i LCIBIADES  one  day,  as  A^lian  says,  was  conducted 
by  Socrates  to  a building  in  the  city  of  Athens,  where 
maps  of  different  countries  were  collected.  Among  them 
wa.s  a chart  of  the  habitable  World,  as  far  as  it  was  then 
known  to  the  geographers  of  Greece.  To  this  the  philo- 
sopher directed  the  attention  of  his  young  friend.  He  did 
so  with  the  intention  of  abating  the  pride  in  which 
Alcibiades  appeared  to  indulge,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  his  own  territorial  possessions  on  the  Athenian 
soil.  Socrates  desired  him  to  point  out  the  position  of 
Attica  on  the  map.  Alcibiades  did  so.  “ Now  show  nie 
there,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ the  situation  of  your  own 
,\  : estate.”  “How  is  it  possible?”  replied  the  other ; “can 

you  expect  that  my  domains  should  appear  there,  where 
even  Attica  itself  occupies  so  small  a spaee  ? ” 

Whatever  effect  this  comparison  of  the  extent  of  his  own  possessions  with 
that  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  contained,  might  have  produced  upon 
the  young  pupil  of  Socrates,  a contemplation  of  Attica  itscif,  and  of  its 
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geograpliical  dimensions,  as  contrasted  with  tliose  of  other  countries  of  wliicli 
the  World,  as  then  known,  consisted,  will  not  fail  to  suggest  reflections  of  no 
' uninteresting  kind,  to  an  observer  of  the  parts  which  Nations  have  played  as 
well  as  Jlen, — of  the  achievements  which  they  have  performed,  of  the  influence  j 
which  they  have  exercised,  and  of  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  j 
History  of  the  World.  j 

The  superficial  extent  of  Attica  is  e.stimated  at  not  more  than  seven  i 
hundred  square  miles : its  greatest  length  is  fifty,  and  its  breadth  thirty  miles. 

If  it  is  compared  in  nize  with  some  of  the  provinces  of  Euro|je,  and  much 
I more  with  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  the  forests  of  America,  it  sinks  into  the  | 

j insignificance  of  some  baronial  estate,  or  of  a private  allotment  in  a colonial  j 

' dependency.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  ca.se  if  we  look  at  its  physical 

t dimensions. 

But  from  a consideration  of  these  Ave  pa.ss  to  another  view  of  the  subject. 
While,  strictly  speaking,  it  occupies  a space  in  the  Jla]>  which  is  hardly 
perceptible,  to  how  many  sijuare  miles,  or  rather  thousands  of  square  miles,  in 
the  social,  moral,  metaphysical,  and  political  Geography  of  the  World,  docs  ' 
Attica  extend ! j 

This  is,  in  truth,  a contemplation  which  fills  the  mind  of  man  with 
I a feeling  of  triumjdi  and  exultation,  and  with  an  ennobling  sense  of  its 

! own  dignity,  ns  compared  with  that  of  the  accidents  and  qualities  of  the  | 

malrrial  objects  of  the  world;  it  inspires  him  with  a sublime  sense  of  the 
energies  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  and  may  we  not  add,  of  the  divine  and  ! 

spiritual  part  of  his  own  nature.  It  ])rc8cnt.s  to  his  sight  a small  Province,  i 

confined  within  those  narrow  bounds  which  have  been  specified,  yet  stretching  ‘ 

itself,  like  a living  Agent,  from  its  contracted  limits,  by  the  vigorous  growth, 
clastic  energy,  and  expansive  activity  of  those  powers,  to  a comprehensive 
vastness,  nay,  even  to  a kind  of  intellectual  Omnipresence,  upon  the  surface 
of  tlie  earth.  j 

There  is  no  region  of  the  civilized  world  which  is  not  breathed  on  by  the 
air  of  Attica.  Its  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the  thoughts,  and  shows  itself 
I in  the  speech  of  men  ; and  it  will  never  cease  to  do  so : it  is  not  enough  to  , 

say  that  it  lives  in  the  inspirations  of  the  Poet,  in  the  eloquence  of  the  Orator,  ' 

and  in  the  sjieculations  of  the  Philosopher.  It  exhibits  itself  everywhere  in  i 

visible  shajjcs ; it  animates  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Art.  The  works 
of  the  Architect  and  of  the  Sculptor,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  speak 
, of  Atiif.NS;  even  our  manufactures  are  imprinted  with  her  ornaments;  the  ' 

I galleries  of  Princes  and  States,  the  temples  and  palaces,  the  libraries  and 

j council-rooms  of  Capital  Cities  pay  homage  to  Athens,  and  will  do  so  for  I 

ever.  ' 
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I Above  all,  it  is  due  to  the  intellectual  results  produced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  small  Canton  of  Europe,  that  the  language  in  which  they  spoke  and  | 
in  which  they  wrote,  became  the  v’ernacular  tongue  of  the  world.  The  genius 
of  the  Athenians  made  their  sj)ccch  universal : the  trca.surcs  which  they 
I deposited  in  it  rendered  its  acquisition  essential  to  all:  and  thus  the  sway, 

' unlimited  in  extent  and  invincible  in  power,  which  was  wielded  by  the  arms 

I of  Home,  was  exercised  over  Home  herself  by  the  arts  of  Athens.  To  Attica, 

1 therefore,  it  was  due,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  that  when 

a channel  of  general  communiciition  was  most  needed,  there  existed  a common 
I language  in  the  world ; and  that  this  language  was  Greek ; or,  in  other  ■ 
words,  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gosjrel,  j 
j a tongue  in  which  it  could  be  preached  to  the  whole  world ; and  that  Greek, 
the  most  worthy  of  such  a distinction,  was  tlie  language  of  Inspiration,  the  ' 
tongue  of  the  earliest  preachers  and  writers  of  Christianity.  Therefore  we 
may  regard  Attica,  viewed  in  this  light,  as  engaged  in  tlie  same  cause,  and 
united  in  a holy  league,  with  Palc.stine ; wo  may  consider  the  Philosophers 
and  Orators  and  Poets  of  this  country  as  preparing  the  way  by  a special  ! 
dispensation  of  God’s  providence,  for  the  Apostles,  Fathers,  and  Aiwlogists 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

I Such  was  the  influence  excrci.scd  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  such 
j the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  have  been, 

still  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  affected,  by  a small  province  whose  jihysleal 
dimensions  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  those  of  Greece,  which  the 
estate  of  Alcibiadcs  did  to  the  territory  of  Attica  itself. 

This  is  a fact  well  worthy  of  attention ; nor  is  it  a matter  of  vain  or  idle  ■ 
^ speculation  to  examine  the  causes  which  led  to  so  remarkable  a result.  ! 

The  land  of  Attica  is  a jwninsula;  from  this  circumstance  it  derived 
its  name  (the  Coasl-fand)  : it  is  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  base  or 
northern  side  is  applied  to  the  Continent  of  Greece ; with  its  eastern  face 
I it  looks  towards  Asia ; from  its  apex  on  the  south  it  contemplates  Egypt ; 
and  on  the  west  it  directs  its  view  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  countries 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  lying  beyond  it 

By  this  combination  of  the  advantages  of  inland  communication  with 
those  of  an  extensive  and  various  intercourse  with  all  the  civilized  countries 
. of  the  world,  it  was  distinguished  from  .all  the  other  States  of  the  Peninsula 
I and  Continent  of  Greece.  I 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  on  the  coasts  of  which  we  sjjcak,  and  by  I 
which  Attica  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west,  it  was  furnished  witli  com-  ; 
j modious  harbours  for  the  reception  of  shipping:  and  this  will  appear  more  | 
I clearly  to  have  been  the  fact,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  reipiircments 
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of  the  vessels  of  antiquity.  Wlieii,  also,  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  practice 
by  which  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
I modern  times,  and  which  gave  to  their  voyages  the  character  of  cruising  and 


I 


I 

I 


coasting  expeditions,  rather  than  that  of 
adventurous  passages  from  one  continent  to 
another,  the  islands  which  hang  like  links  in 
a continuous  chain  from  the  promontory  of 
Sunium,  and  connect  it  with  the  Asiatic  shore, 
will  then  a.ssumc  the  character  of  ports  or 
emporiums  of  Attica. 

As  Greece  was  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity,  so  was  Attica 
the  centre  of  Greece;  and  as  the  climate  and  temperature  of  Hellas  was 
considered  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Eurojx: 
or  of  Asia  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  so  did  every  Hellenic  province  yield  in  these 
respects  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory. 

Again  ; it  was  not  merely  aided  by  these  natural  advantages,  which  arose 
from  its  form,  its  position,  and  its  climate : the  very  d<ftcU,  also,  under  which 
tliis  country  laboured,  the  very  difficulties  with  which  it  was  compelled  to 


1 


I 
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! struggle,  supplied  to  Attica  the  motives,  and  afforded  it  the  means,  for  availing 
I itself  in  the  most  effectual  manner  of  those  benefits  and  privileges  with  which 

I Nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  it.  One  of  these  deficiencies  was  tlic  barren- 

I ness  of  its  soil. 

I The  geological  formation  of  Attica  is  primitive  limestone  : on  its  northern 
I frontier,  a long  ridge  of  mountains,  consisting 
of  such  a stratification,  stretches  from  cast  to 
west : a range  of  similar  character  bounds  it  on 
the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is 
intersected  with  hills,  from  north  to  south,  which 
1 belong  to  the  same  class. 

! Hence  the  geographical  dimensions  of  Attica, 
limited  as  they  arc,  must  be  reduced  within  a 
j still  narrower  range,  when  we  consider  it  as  far 
as  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

In  this  res]>ect,  its  su{>erficial  extent  cannot 
be  rated  at  more  than  one-half  the  value  as- 
signed to  the  whole  country. 

These  mountains  of  which  we  have  above 
spoken,  are  either  bare  and  rugged,  or  thinly 
clad  with  scanty  vegetation  and  low  shrubs. 

The  mountain  pine  is  found  on  the  slopes  of 
Laureum  : the  steeps  of  Parnes  and  Pente- 
L1CU8  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But 
the  hills  of  this  country  can  boast  few  timber- 
trees  ; they  serve  to  afford  pasture  to  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  climb  among 
their  steep  rocks,  and  browse  upon  their  meagre 
herbage,  while  the  brushwood  furnishes  fuel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

While  such  is  the  character  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province, 
its  plains  and  lowlands  cannot  lay  a much  better  claim  to  the  merit  of 
fertility.  In  many  parts  of  them,  ns  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calca- 
reous rock  projects  above  the  surface,  or  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a light 
I covering  of  soil : in  no  instance  do  they  possess  any  considerable  deposit  of 
I alluvial  eartli. 

The  plains  of  this  country  are  irrigated  by  few  streams,  which  are  rather 
to  be  called  torrents  than  rivers ; and  on  none  of  them  can  it  depend  for  a 
' perennial  supply  of  water.  There  is  no  lake  within  its  limits.  It  is 
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uniiecossary  to  sugsfcst  tlie  reason,  wlicn  sucli  was  tlie  nature  of  tlie  soil, 
that  the  Olive  was  tlie  most  common,  ami  also  the  most  valuable,  production 
of  Attica. 

Much,  then,  were  some  of  the  physical  defects  of  this  land.  But  these 
disadvantages,  for  such  in  fact  they  were  when  considered  in  themselves,  were 
abundantly  com]X!nsated  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  produced. 

The  sterility  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabitants  from  their  own  country.  It 
carried  them  abroad.  It  filled  them  with  a spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 


I n*i<«  or  krtitHa,  r«n«  rut  rKtorkt.i* 


face  danger,  and  to  grapple  with  difficulty : it  did  for  them,  what  Virgil  says 
was  done  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  by  its  Supreme  Ruler,  who, 
in  his  figurative  language,  first  “agitated  the  sea  with  storms,  and  hid  fire, 
and  cheeked  the  streams  of  wine  which  flowed  abroad  in  the  golden  age,  and 
shook  the  honey  from  the  bough,”  in  order  that  men  might  learn  the  arts  in 
the  stern  School  of  Necessity  ; it  told  them,  that  if  they  would  attain  the 
dignity  which  became  them,  they  must  regard  the  resources  of  their  own  land 
as  nothing,  ami  profit  by  those  of  other  countries  as  if  they  were  their  own. 

'I’he  same  cause,  also,  while  it  inspired  them  with  an  ardent  desire  for 
bold  and  adventurous  enterprise,  and  thus  detached  them  from  the  tran- 
i|uil  enjoyment  of  their  own  homes,  and  imide  them  cosmopolites  ; yet,  by 
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I another  influence  which  it  posae-saed,  called  them  back  witli  a feeling  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  scenes  and  recollections  of  the  country  of  their  birth- 
j By  reason  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil,  as  her  greatest  hi.storian  ob- 
I serves,  Attica  had  always  been  exempt  from  the  revolutions  which  in  early 
j times  agitated  the  otlicr  countries  of  Greece; — whicli  poured  over  their 
I frontiers  the  changeful  floods  of  migratory  populations,  and  disturbed  the 
I foundations  of  their  national  hi.story,  and  confounded  the  civil  institutions 
' of  the  former  occupants  of  the  soil. 

But  Attica,  secure  in  her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  never  been  ! 

I inundated  by  those  tides  of  immigration.  She  had  experienced  no  such 
, change : .she  had  enjoyed  a perpetual  calm.  The  race  of  her  inhabitants  had 
^ been  ever  the  same  ; none  could  tell  whence  they  had  s])mng ; no  foreign  | 

j land  had  sent  them.  She  traced  the  stream  of  her  population  in  a backward 

i course,  through  many  generations,  till  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own  \ 

brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil. 

This  belief,  that  her  people  was  indigenous,  was  expressed  by  her  in 

different  ways.  She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  which  she  a.ssigned  to  Cecrops, 

the  heroic  Prince  and  Progenitor  of  her  priniajval  iidiabitants.  She  repre- 
sented him  as  combining  in  his  person  a double  character  : while  the  higher 
parts  of  his  body  were  those  of  a man  and  a king,  the  serpentine  folds  in 
which  it  was  terminated  declared  his  extraction  from  the  earth.  The  Cicada;  i 
I of  gold,  which  she  braided  in  her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  idea ; 
they  signified,  that  the  natives  of  Attica  emerged  from  the  soil  upon  which 
they  sung,  and  which  was  believed  to  feed  them  with  its  dew. 

The  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  their  own  land  was 
cherished  and  strengthened  by  this  creed ; they  gloried  in  being  natives  of 
hills  and  plains  which  no  one  had  ever  occupied  but  themselves,  and  in  which 
they  had  dwelt  from  a periorl  of  the  remotest  antiquity  : and  thus  the  barren-  I 
ness  of  their  soil,  while  it  urged  them  to  foreign  lands  on  adventures  of 
commerce  or  of  conquest,  brought  them  back  to  their  own  home  with  emotions  ' 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm ; it  led  them  to  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe  ; but  it  also  made  them  consider  those  j 
countries  as  tributary  colonics  of  Attica. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  to  this  small  pro- 
vince the  dignity  and  importance  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Occasions  will  arise  hereafter  of  noticing  some  other  particulars  which 
conduced  to  the  same  end,  in  the  eourse  of  tlic  observations  which  will  be 
made  on  the  principal  sites  and  geographical  features  which  distinguish  it. 

For  this  purpose  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  that  mountain  which  we 
have  already  described  as  the  northern  firontier  of  Attica.  This  is  Mount 
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Parnes.  It  si-parafes  the  Athetiian  plain  from  the  valley  of  lloiOTlA  by  a 
rocky  barrier,  which  extemls  from  the  eastern  termination  of  Cithreron  to  the 
coast  of  the  Euripus.  On  the  west,  this  plain  is  bounded  by  a ridge  of  which 
the  principal  summit  is  Blount  yEcaleos,  and  which  stretches  southward 
from  Mount  Pames  to  tlie  Bay  of  Salamis : its  eastern  limit  is  formed  by 
two  mountains,  Pentelicus  on  the  north  and  Hymettus  on  the  south  ; the 
latter  of  which  sinks  into  the  sea  on  the.  cast,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mount 
vEgalcos  does  on  the  west. 

Thus,  as  the  City  of  Athens  was  protected  from  external  aggression,  and 
connected  with  the  sea  by  means  of  its  Long  Walls, — as  they  were  called, — 
which  stretched  from  the  town  to  its  harbours,  so  was  the  PLAtN  of  Athens 


j defended  from  invasion  and  maintained  in  communication  with  the  coast  by 
its  own  Long  Walls — that  is,  by  its  mountain  bulwarks, — namely,  by 
Pames  and  jEgaleos  on  the  west,  and  by  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus  on  the 
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I east ; and  thus  the  hand  of  Nature  eilected  for  the  Plain  what  was  done  for 
j the  Capital  of  Attica  by  the  genius  of  Cimon  and  of  Pericles. 

In  our  survey  of  the  Geography  of  Attica,  we  propose  to  pursue  this 
I mountain  range  from  its  south-western  extremity  on  the  coast,  and  to  trace 
' its  course  in  a northerly  direction  till  we  arrive  at  the  point  from  which  it 
begins  to  descend  to  the  south.  We  shall  then  follow  the  eastern  ridge  in 
a contrary  direction  till  we  reach  the  sea  again,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Athenian  plain.  In  other  words,  we  shall  ascend  northward  from  the  sea  by 
i the  western,  and  descend  to  it  southward  by  the  eastern  of  these  two  Long 
I Walls  of  Hills  which  have  been  described. 

With  this  view,  we  may  take  our  station  at  the  southern  declivity  of 
1 Mount  jEgalcos. 

From  this  ])oint  we  overlook  the  (iulf  and  Island  of  Salahis,  which  lie 
j 
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beneath  us  on  the  south.  The  hill,  on  which  we  stand,  is  now  bare  and 
desolate;  the  gulf  is  vacant  and  still;  the  i.sland  presents  no  objects  to  attract 
the  eye,  except  a few  cottages,  and  one  or  two  small  churches  which  are 
scattered  among  the  vineyards  of  Ambclakia,  the  village  which  now  occupies  i 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  (^alamis. 

On  this  spot,  where  we  now  are,  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  year 


ut  fDiiauda. 


B.c.  480,  on  a day  of  momentous  importance  to  the  fortunes  of  Greece  and  of  i 
the  civilized  World,  the  great  King  of  Persia,  Xerxes,  sat  and  looked  down  ' 
upon  the  island  and  upon  the  gulf,  and  all  the  natural  objects  which  we  now 
see.  It  was  here  that  he  viewed  the  IIattle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  Straits  below  him,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf,  or  that  nearest 
to  himself,  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  and  in  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental 
splendour,  with  all  their  variety  of  national  equipment,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  i 
anticipated  victory,  that  immense  Armada  which  he  had  mustered  from  the  | 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  Ionia,  from  Cyprus,  and  Caria,  from 
Phmnicia  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  every  quarter  of  his  vast  dominions.  | 
The  whole  maritime  force  of  the  East  was  there,  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
sovereign,  and  about  to  engage  in  his  cause. 

Opposite  to  them,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Strait,  and  lining  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Salamis,  lay  the  combined  navy  of  Athens,  Aigina,  and 
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Sparta.  It  consisted  of  tlirce  hundred  and  ten  shijis,  wliile  those  ot  their 
opponents  amounted  to  more  ttian  one  thousand  vessels.  But  the  Greeks 
had  amongst  them  men  second  to  none,  in  wisdom,  genius,  and  valour. 
While  Xerxes  sat  and  encouraged  his  Persians,  Themistocles  fought  and 
commande<l  the  Greeks.  On  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  Straits,  was  Aristides : mixed  in  the  battle  were  men  such  as  Amcinias 
and  his  brother  the  poet  yUschylus,  who  aftenvards  celebrated  in  his  dramatic 
poem,  the  Persae,  the  deeds  of  his  country  at  Sulamis.  The  eye  of  imaginative 
faith  beheld  the  majestic  forms  of  the  old  Ailacidm,  the  divinized  heroes  of 
/Egina  and  of  Salamis, — of  Ajax  and  Teucer  and  Achillea, — who  had  been 
imjdored  with  solemn  entreaties  to  assist  their  descendants;  and  they  were 
seen  coming  to  the  conflict,  clad  in  the  armour  witli  which  they  fought  at 
Troy,  animating  their  own  countrymen,  and  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Barbarians. 
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The  Sea,  too, — tlie  Wind,  and  even  the  Place  itself,  in  which,  on  account 
of  its  narrow  and  confined  limits,  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Persian  army 
embarrassed  themselves, — all  these  elements  of  nature  were  powerful  allies 
which  fought  for  Athens  and  for  Greece. 

These,  then,  were  the  objects  which  Xerxes  saw  from  the  station  which 
he  occupied  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  iEgaleos.  He  sate  there,  attired 
in  his  royal  robes,  on  a throne  of  gold  supported  by  silver  feet : around  him. 


TOMI  or  AJIX 


' while  he  viewed  the  battle,  were  his  princes  and  courtiers  from  Susa,  Babylon 
and  Ecbatana ; on  each  side  stood  the  Secretaries  of  the  King,  with  pens  and 
tablets  in  their  hands,  noting  down  the  names  of  those  Persian  combatants 
who  were  observed  to  distinguish  themselves  by  any  act  of  remarkable  courage 
in  the  conflict,  and  recording  them  as  worthy  of  future  honour  and  reward,  to 
be  received  at  the  hand  of  the  Monarch,  who  relied  on  victory  as  sure. 

From  this  spot,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Xerxes  heard  the  war-song 
of  the  Greeks  proceeding  to  the  fight,  and  the  echo  of  the  island  rocks  res-  i 
ponsive  to  the  martial  paean.  This  sound  was  followed  by  the  splash  of  their 
oars  beating  the  waves  in  regular  order,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
j whole  navy  moving  onward  in  a compact  body,  cheering  the  Sons  of  Greece, 
j with  one  heart  and  tongue,  and  exhorting  them  to  go  to  the  battle  and  “ free 
their  country,  their  children,  their  wives,  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors ; for  all  was  now  at  stake.” 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  saw  the  surface  of  the  Gidf  covered 
with  the  wreck  of  his  vessels  and  with  the  corpses  of  his  men;  he  beheld 
the  flower  of  his  army  mowed  down  before  his  eyes  in  the  little  island  of 
Psyttaleia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  channel,  where  he  had  placed 
them  for  the  purpo.se  of  preventing  the  escajxj  of  the  Greeks. 

This  sight  he  could  not  endure : he  groaned  deeply,  rent  his  clothes,  and 
rushed  from  Ids  throne  of  gold  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Such  was  the  conclusion  : 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  tlirone  of  the  Persian  King  became  the  spoil 
of  the  conquerors,  and  was  dedicated  a.s  a thank-oflering  to  Minerva,  and  was 
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j Presently  they  heard  a sound,  as  if  uttered  by  a cliorus  of  voices  proceeding 
from  the  same  quarter.  One  of  tliem  who  was  acquainted  with  tlic  strains  used 
on  such  occasions,  declared  to  his  companion  that  the  sound  which  they  then 
heard  was  no  other  than  the  hymn  which  was  usually  sung  in  honour  of  the 


preserved  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  together  with  the  sword  which  was 
taken  from  Mardonius  the  Persian  General  at  the  battle  of  Plattea. 

We  proceed  from  this  point,  about  five  miles  northward,  along  the  same 
ridge,  till  we  fall  into  the  road  which  crosses  the  mountain  of  ..-Egaleos  in  its 
way  westward  to  Eleusis,  which  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  situated  at  a distance 
from  Athens  of  about  eleven  miles.  At  a short  space  before  its  arrival  at 
Eleusis,  it  pursues  the  southern  edge  of  the  Thriasian  plain. 

A few  days  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  the  terra-firma  of  Attica  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  ships,  or  had  fled 
I for  an  asylum  to  the  shores  of  Salamis  and  Tkcezen,  and  when  their  country 
I was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  two  persons  in  the  Persian  army,  who 
I were  then  standing  in  this  plain,  beheld  a cloud  of  dust  coming  from  Eleusis. 
I It  appeared  to  them  to  be  issuing  from  that  city,  and  to  arise  from  a procession 
' which  they  supjiosed  might  amount  in  number  to  thirty  thousand  men. 
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mystic  Bacchus,  when  his  statue  was  carried — as  it  was  on  this  anniversary — 
from  Atlicns  to  Elcusis,  and  again  from  Elcusis  to  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ; and  that  this  procession,  from  which 
the  dust  now  floated  along  the  coast,  and  filled  the  air  before  them,  and  I 
whose  united  voices  rose  to  the  sky,  was  coming  from  the  city  of  Ceres,  on 
its  return  from  Athens,  after  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony.  As  Attica  was 
now  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  this  appearance  seemed  more  than  human. 

He  foretold,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  dust  and  sound  moved  toward 
I Salaniis,  the  Gods  themselves  were  coming  to  fight  against  the  Great  King, 

I and  that  the  destruction  of  his  host  wa.s  inevitable. 

The  road  on  which  this  procession  then  seemed  to  move,  and  to  which 
i we  shall  digress  from  our  mountain  position  for  a short  time,  in  our  way  to 
^ Elcusis,  the  place  from  which  it  appeared  to  come,  is  in  some  respects  the 


Tin  ON  TIB  BOtIt  non  BUtBta  TO  ATNKMa. 


most  remarkable  in  Greece.  It  witnessed,  year  by  year,  in  the  autumnal 
season,  the  solemnity  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Along  it  at  that  time, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  figure  of  Bacchus, — not  the 
Theban  deity,  but  the  youthful  son  of  Ceres  and  the  giver  of  the  vine  to  man, 
— crowned  with  a cliaplet  of  myrtle,  and  holding  a torch  in  his  hand,  was 
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■ carried  in  procession ; he  was  followed  over  hill  and  plain  by  thousands  of 
worshippers,  clad  in  festal  attire,  wearing  garlands  of  ivy  leaves,  and  ehanting 
his  praises  in  strains  of  harmonious  adoration. 

The  stone  pavement  of  the  ancient  road  which  this  procc.ssion  followed,  I 
still  remains  in  some  parts  of  the  plain  near  the  sea-coast ; on  its  surface  the 
tracks  of  the  wheels  which  pa-ssed  over  it  in  former  days  are  yet  visible.  They 
' remind  us  of  the  slow  trains  of  Eleusinian  cars  iti  which  the  women  of  Athens  | 
j were  conveyed  along  it  from  their  own  city  to  Eleusis. 

' But  not  merely  the  women  of  Athens, — the  mothers  of  Miltiades,  of  | 
Cimon,  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Pericles, — not  only  the  youth  and  men  of  that 
city  have  passed  over  this  paved  way,  to  visit  and  participate  in  the  most 
august  ceremony  of  the  heathen  world ; these  stones  have  also  been  trodden  i 
by  the  feet  of  her  poets,  her  statesmen,  and  her  philosophers,  tending  to  the 
same  place,  and  on  the  same  errand ; and  not  merely  have  they  been  traversed 
j by  them,  but  also  by  Kings  and  Princes,  by  Satraps  of  Asia  and  by  Monarchs 
I of  Egypt,  by  Constds  and  Pnetors  of  Rome,  and  by  her  wise,  and  eloquent, 
j and  learned  men, — by  her  Augustus  Cajsars,  her  Ciceros,  her  Horaces,  and  her 
j Virgils, — going  on  their  way  to  Eleusis  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  awful  ! 
Deities  of  that  place,  and  to  receive,  as  they  believed,  by  initiation  into  the  j 

mysteries  of  their  worship,  a clearer  knowledge  of  the  most  abstruse  and  per- 
plexing questions  which  could  be  presented  to  the  intellect  of  Man,  and  also  a i 
fuller  assurance  of  their  own  felicity  in  the  present  and  future  world. 

This  road  on  which  we  arc  now  travelling  presents  a remarkable  contrast 
in  character,  scenery,  and  circumstances,  to  that  of  the  Capital  of  Italy  which  ' 
bore  the  same  name  as  this  which  leads  from-  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Let  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Athens  be  compared  with  the  Sacred  Way  of  Rome.  These 
two  roads  are,  as  it  were,  representatives  of  the  jxiculiar  character,  genius,  and 
influence  of  the  people  to  wliich  they  respectively  belong.  Each  of  them 
exhibits  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  traversing  them,  the  objects 
which  would  be  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  pursuits  ^ 
and  tastes,  the  qualifications  and  the  achievements,  by  which  those  two  Nations  I 
were  distinguished. 

The  Via  Sacra  of  Rome  starts  from  the  Colosseum ; it  passes  under  Arches 
of  Triumph;  it  traverses  the  Roman  Forum,  and  terminates  in  the  Capitol. 
Thus  it  begins  its  course  with  pointing  to  the  scene  of  the  gladiatorial  shows 
which  aflbrded  a savage  pleasure  to  the  assembled  thousands  of  the  imperial 
city  in  that  vast  Ampliitheatre,  that  splendid  shame  of  Rome.  By  the 
triumphal  Arches  which  span  it,  it  refers  to  the  military  conquests  which 
gained  for  Rome  the  title  of  Mistress  of  the  World;  it  speaks  of  the  cars  of 
the  conqueror,  of  the  chains  of  the  captives  who  passed  over  it;  of  the 
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! triumphal  processions  of  victorious  armies  which  moved  along  it,  laden  with 
spoil  and  decorated  with  trophies  won  from  the  most  di.stant  regions  of  the 
earth.  Again,  the  Rostra  and  Senate  House  of  the  Forum  through  which  it 
passes,  supply  a memorial  of  the  grave  eloquence  and  dignified  wisdom  which 
controlled  the  people  and  guided  the  senate  of  Rome ; of  that  eloquence 
and  wisdom  which  govenicd  provinces,  and  ratified  peace,  and  dictated  laws, 
and  indited  rescripts  to  foreign  kings  and  nations;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol, — whither  all  these  trium])hal  processions  tended,  as  to 
the  goal  and  limit  of  their  course,  to  offer  prayers  and  spoil  and  thanks,  after 
their  victories,  to  the  Capitoline  Jove, — a voice  seems  audibly  to  declare 
that  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Rome  was  Military 
Glory; — that  conquest  and  empire  were  her  Mysteries;  that  they  were  the 
Temjile  to  which  she  marched  along  her  Sacred  Way ; that  this  was  the  initia- 
tion by  which  she  raised  herself  above  the  nations  of  the  earth, — this  the 
Ajwthcosis  by  which  she  became  partaker  of  the  immortal  dignity  of  her  own 
Deities. 

j But  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  was  of  a very 
different  character.  It  issued  from  the  western  and  principal  gate  of  the  - 
] Athenian  city  into  the  most  beautiful  of  her  suburbs ; there,  in  the  Ceramcicus,  '< 
I as  it  was  called,  were  the  monuments  of  her  great  men, — monuments  decorated  | 

with  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  of  sculpture.  Amid  these  monuments  those 
funeral  orations  were  spoken  over  the  graves  of  them  who  had  fallen  in  their 
country’s  cause,  which  made  their  fate  a subject  of  congratulation  rather  than 
of  sorrow  to  their  friends.  It  then  pursued  its  course  through  the  Olive  Groves 
of  Plato  and  the  Academy ; it  crossed  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus ; it  mounted 
the  hill  of  Ailgaleos ; it  passed  by  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus,  and  des- 
cended into  the  Sacred  Plain ; it  traversed  a long  avenue  skirted  by  tombs  of 
priests,  poets,  and  philosophers ; it  coasted  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  which, — girt  as 
it  is  on  all  sides  by  majestic  mountains,  except  where  trvo  narrow  channels  on 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Bay  forms  the  Island  of  Salaniis, — presents  the 
appearance  of  a beautiful  lake.  At  length,  in  the  termination  of  its  course,  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Athens  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Eleusis,  crowned  with  ! 
marble  porticoes  and  spacious  courts,  and  with  the  noble  pile  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  celebrated  as  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  architects,  alike  venerable  for 
its  sanctity  and  its  mysteries,  and  claiming  for  Eleusis  the  title  of  the  religious 
Capital  of  Greece.  In  its  course  it  had  passed  within  sight  of  Colonus  on  the 
right,  and  of  Halamis  on  the  left,  one  the  birth-place  of  Sophocles,  the  other 
that  of  Euripides ; and  it  ended  at  Eleusis,  the  native  city  of  Aeschylus. 

Thus  did  the  Sacred  Way,  in  its  commencement,  its  career,  and  its  conclu- 
sion, make  an  appeal  to  those  peculiar  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art  which 
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obtained  for  Athens  a moral,  intclleetual,  and  religious  supremacy  over  the 
nations  of  the  world,  of  gieatcr  extent  and  permanence  than  that  military  sway 
whicli  was  exercised  over  them  by  the  invincible  arms  of  Home. 

Few  vestiges  now  remain  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Elel'SIS.  It  stood  on 
an  elevated  platform  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was 
built.  It  was  ap])roachcd  by  a portico  similar  to  that  at  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Thus  these  two  PropvLjEA,  which  were  due  to  the 
administration  of  Pericles,  looked  towards  each  other.  The  entrance  through 
this  vestibule  led  to  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  opened  into  a vast 
inclosure,  in  which  the  temple  itself  stood,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Greece.  It  was  faced  on  the  south  by  a portico  of  twelve  columns,  and  the 
interior  of  the  cella  was  divided  by  four  row's  of  pillars  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  portico,  and  on  whicli  the  roof  of  the  fabric  was  supported. 


kttt  Ma. 


JEschylus  was  summoned  before  the  religious  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  on  a charge  of  having  divulged,  in  one  of  his  dramas,  the  secrets  which 
were  revealed  to  the  initiated  in  this  place ; the  traveller  Pausanias  was  can-  | 
tinned  in  a dream,  not  to  communicate  the  information  he  received  here  j 
respecting  the  mystical  signification  of  some  of  the  objects  of  adoration  at 
Eleusis;  and  the  expressions  of  Uorace  on  the  same  subject  appear  to  be 
another  indication  of  the  awe  with  which  men  shrunk  in  those  days  from  the 
sacrilege,  of  which  he  who  made  such  revelations  was  supposed  to  be  guilty. 
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It  would,  therefore,  he  a vain  and  presumptuous  enterprise  to  attempt  to 
describe  at  this  time  what  they  who  could  best  tell  were  least  willing  to 
disclose. 

But  some  of  the  external  circumstances  which  attended  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  Jlystcrics  are  not  involved  in  the  same  ob.scurity.  AVe  are  still 
enabled,  wliile  standing  within  the  saered  inclosurc,  and  on  the  marble  pave- 
i ment  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  revive  in  our  minds  and  describe  some  of  the 
' scenes  which  gave  to  this  place,  in  aneient  times,  a solemnity  and  a splendour, 
the  imj)res.sion  of  which  was  never  erased  from  the  memory  of  tliose  who  had 
once  felt  its  influence. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  Sacred  Festival  was  distinguished  by  a magnificent 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  were  clad  in  purple  rol>es,  and  bore  on  their 
heads  crowns  of  myrtle : the  Priests  led  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  temple 
through  the  southern  portico  which  has  been  dc.scribed.  The  Worshipi)crs 
followed  in  pairs,  each  bearing  a torch,  and  in  solemn  silence.  But  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  day  of  this  august  pageant  was  the  most  remarkable : it  brought 
I with  it  the  consummation  of  the  mystic  ceremonies.  On  this  day  the  initiated 
I were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  a full  enjoyment  of  tlie  privileges  which  the 
I Slysteries  conferred.  Having  gone  through  the  previous  rites  of  fasting  and 
i purification,  they  were  clad  in  the  sacred  fawn-skin,  and  led  at  even-tide  into 
the  vestibule  of  tlie  Temple.  The  doors  of  the  building  itself  were  as  yet 
closed.  Then  the  profane  were  commanded  by  the  priests,  with  a loud  voice, 
to  retire.  The  worshippers  remained  alone.  Presently  strange  sounds  were 
heard ; apparitions  of  dying  men  were  seen ; lightnings  flashed  through 
the  thick  darkness  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  and  thunders  rolled  1 
around  them ; light  and  gloom  succeeded  each  other  with  rapid  interchange. 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  folding  doors  of  the  Temple  were  thrown  open. 

Its  interior  shone  with  one  blaze  of  light.  The  votaries,  whose  senses  were 
! entraneed  in  a visionary  ecsta.sy,  were  led  to  the  feet  of  the  ytatue  of  the 
Goddess,  wdiich  was  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire ; in  its  presence  their  | 
temples  were  encircled  by  the  hands  of  the  jme.sts  with  the  sacred  wreath  of  i 
myrtle,  w’hich  was  intended  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  myrtle  groves  of  the 
blessed,  in  those  happy  isles  to  which  they  would  be  carried  after  death  : their 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  vivid  and  beautiful  colours,  and  their  ears  charmed 
with  melodious  sounds,  rendered  more  enchanting  to  their  senses  by  their 
contrast  with  those  appalling  and  ghastly  objects  which  had  just  before  been 
exhibited  to  them.  They  were  admitted  to  behold  visions  of  the  Creation  j 
of  the  Universe,  to  see  the  workings  of  the  divine  agency  by  which  the  ^ 
machine  of  the  world  was  regulated  and  eontrollcd,  to  contemplate  the  state  t 
of  society  which  prevailed  upon  the  earth  before  the  visit  of  Ceres  to  Attica,  ^ 
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and  to  witness  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  of  sound  laws,  and  of  gentle  I 
manners,  which  followed  the  steps  of  the  goddess ; to  recognise  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  typified  hy  the  concealment  of  corn  sown  hy  her  in  the  earth, 
by  its  revival  in  the  green  blade,  and  by  its  full  ripeness  in  the  golden  harvest ; 
or,  as  the  same  idea  was  otherwise  expressed,  by  the  abduetion  of  Proserpine, 
her  daughter,  to  the  region  of  darkness,  in  order  that  she  might  pass  six 
months  beneath  the  earth,  and  then  rise  again  to  spend  an  equal  time  in  the 
realms  of  light  and  joy.  They  were  then  invited  to  view  the  spectacle  of 
that  happy  state  in  which  they  themselves,  the  initiated,  were  to  exist  here- 
after. These  revelations  di.splayed  the  greatest  happine.ss  to  which,  it  was 
imagined,  man  could  aspire  in  this  life,  and  assured  him  of  such  bliss  as 
nothing  could  exceed  or  diminish,  in  the  next. 

We  retrace  our  steps  eastward  to  our  station  on  Mount  jEgaleos,  and,  pur- 
suing its  range  in  a northerly  direction,  arrive  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Athens,  and  at  the  road  which  leads  from  it  into  lloeotia  through  a 
narrow  defile  formed  hy  Mount  Aigaleos  on  the  south,  and  Fames  on  the 
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north.  The  pass  of  PiiYLfi  is  one  of  savage  grandeur : — rocks  and  trees,  and 
torrents,  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

The  fortress  which  guarded  this  pass,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ; it 
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hangs  over  one  of  the  numerous  preeipiecs  of  the  defile,  adding  not  a little 
j to  tlie  natural  beauty  of  the  scene.  Its  walls  and  towers  still  remain  in  nearly 
the  same  state  as  when,  in  the  month  of  September,  B.  c.  404,  it  received 
, the  future  deliverer  of  Athens,  Thrasybulus,  who  was  hero  besieged  by  his 
I opponents,  and  sallied  forth  from  its  gates  with  a small  force  to  eject  the 
I Thirty  Tyrants  from  the  city,  and  to  raise  Athens  from  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  Lacedajmonians  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  From  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  this  castle  stands,  the  eye 
enjoys  a magnificent  prospect  of  the  Plain  and  Citadel  of  Athens, — from  which 
Phyld  is  distant  about  ten  miles — objects  which,  then  presented  to  their  gaze, 
doubtless  inspired  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  with  patriotism  and  courage, 
I and  stimulated  them  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  liberate  their  country  from 
the  unworthy  bondage  in  which  it  was  enthralled. 

From  Phyle,  Thrasybulus  descended  into  the  Athenian  Plain,  with  a band 
of  seven  hundred  men.  His  first  aim  was  the  town  of  Acharna:,  which 
[ lies  at  the  south-east  of  that  fortress.  It  is  six  miles  from  Athens,  and  was  the 
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largest  and  most  important  of  tlie  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  Demi,  or 
Boroughs,  of  Attica.  Here  he  defeated  his  antagonists ; this  victoiy  enabled 
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j him  to  proceed  without  interruption  to  the  harbour  of  Athena,  the  Pirseus,  from 
t which  he  ex|>elled  the  forces  of  tlie  TjTants,  and  was  thus  furnished  with  the 
means  of  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  of  rescuing  it  from  their 
hands. 

Tlic  name  of*  Achamte  is  connected  with  one  of  tlie  earliest  and  most 
agreeable  of  the  surviving  productions  of  the  great  comic  Poet  of  Athens, 
Aristophanes.  Its  size  and  its  situation — the  former  placing  it,  as  has  been 
said,  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  towns  of  Attica,  the  latter  exposing  it  to 
aggre.ssion  from  all  the  routc.s  ■which  led  the.  Tjice.datmonians  across  the 
Athenian  frontier,  and  which  converged,  as  it  were,  to  the  walls  of  Achamte — 
j were  no  doubt  the  reasons  which  suggested  to  Aristophanes  the  choice  of 
I inhabitants  of  Acham®  as  fit  representatives  of  the  sufTerings  which  were 
[ undergone  by  the  agricultural  population  of  liLs  country  at  the  commencement  of 
I the  Peloponnc.sian  war,  and  -which  the  citizen.s  of  this  place  were  so  eager  to 
^ avenge.  The  view  which  Ls  pre.sented  to  us  from  our  position  at  Phyle, 
reminds  us  very  significantly  of  tlie  particular  privations  which  were  su.stained 
j by  them,  when  compelled,  as  they  then  were,  to  quit  their  farms  and  homes, 
and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  confined  dwellings  within  tiie  walla  of  Athens. 
It  shows  us,  beneath  this  hill,  the  vineyards  that  they  cultivated,  which 
supplied  them  with  occupation  and  refreshment,  and  which  were  mdely  laid  waste 
by  the  violence  of  the  invader:  it  exhibits  to  us  the  famis  which  furnished 
them  with  the  ncces.sarics  of  life;  it  shows  ns  the  site  of  the  rural  shrines 
and  altars  before  which,  at  the  season  of  the  vintage,  or  of  harvest,  they 
paid  their  grateful  homage  to  the  protecting  Deities  of  the  soil;  and  we  look 
upwards  to  the  mountain  which  they  often  ascended,  to  collect  among  its 
thickets  the  freight  of  holm-oak,  lentisk,  and  other  brushwood,  which  fomied, 
when  converted  into  charcoal,  an  important  object  to  the  Achamians  of 
traffic  and  of  use. 

Resuming  our  position  on  Mount  Pames,  we  pursue  our  course  along  the 
ridge  of  that  mountain  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  arc  now  following  the 
line  of  the  nortliern  frontier  of  Attica.  To  compare  smaller  things  with  great. 
Mount  Panics  was  to  this  country  what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy.  Rut  not  merely 
was  this  mountain  range  a line  of  natural  demarcation,  which  severed  the  land 
of  Attica  on  the  south  from  the  vale  of  Roeotia  on  the  north — so  that  in  all 
j the  political  revolutions  which  this  country  underwent  during  the  jicriod  of 

I its  independence,  this  distinction  was  never  erased — but  also,  what  is  more 

remarkable,  it  served,  if  we  may  so  say,  as  one  of  the  degrees  or  parallels  of 
latitude  which  were  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  intellectual  Map  of  Greece. 
It  was  like  a long  and  lofty  Wall  built  in  a beautiful  garden,  and  stretching 
from  east  to  west,  along  and  up  the  south  side  of  which  fruit-trees  and  flower- 
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ing  plants  are  trained,  which  deck  it  with  their  bright  blossoms  of  white,  red, 
and  purple,  and  witli  luxuriant  foliage,  and  golden  produce,  all  of  which 
are  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  sun  beaming  upon  them 
in  full  lustre  ; while  the  north  side  of  the  same  wall  is  cold  and  blank.  So, 
while  in  Attica,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Fames,  the  intellect  of  man 
flowered  and  rij)ened,  as  it  were,  in  a Pha:acian  garden,  teeming  with  mental  | 
produce,  and  flourishing  with  perennial  fruitage, — on  the  other  side  of  the  I 
same  hill  the  picture  was  reversed.  Boeotia,  the  country  on  the  north  of  ilonnt  [ 


I 
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Fames,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  barrenness,  as  Attica  was  for  its 
intellectual  fertility:  Attica  was  synonymous  with  intelligence,  Bosotia  pro- 
verbial for  tlie  reverse.  But  in  respect  of  physical  fecundity,  Attica  was  far 
inferior  to  Boeotia.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature,  which  made  Attica  a country 
of  sterile  hills  and  cliffs,  and  gave  rich  Helds  and  pastures  to  Boeotia,  had 
desired  to  adjust  the  balance,  by  denying  intellectual  wealth  in  the  one  case, 
where  she  had  conferred  physical,  and  by  compensating  for  the  absence  of 
physical,  by  the  abundance  of  intellectual,  in  the  other. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  Flay  of  the  Nephei-a;,  brings  his  goddesses,  the 
Clouds,  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Fames,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
invocation  of  Socrates,  they  descend  to  visit  the  earth.  Quitting  tlieir  afirial 
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station  on  this  lofty  mountain,  they  soar  over  the  Athenian  Plain,  they  float 
across  the  peaked  hill  of  Lycabettus,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
city,  and  above  the  town  itself,  and  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  they  fly  over 
j the  Parthenon,  and  at  last  alight  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre,  on  the  south 
I side  of  the  citadel.  Before  they  commence  their  flight,  the}' join  their  voices 
1 in  a choral  strain,  replete  with  poetical  beauty,  and  funiishing  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  poet  who  composed  it  might  have  been  as  distinguished  for 
' lyrical,  as  he  was  for  his  dramatic  excellence ; that  he  might  have  been  a 
Pindar,  if  he  had  not  been  an  Aristophanes. 

While  listening  to  the  beautiful  language  and  melodious  harmony  of  this 
song,  the  audience  might  almost  imagine  itself  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
elevated  position  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  united  in  giving 
it  utterance ; and  thence  it  might  seem  to  contemplate  the  noble  and  fair  i 
spectacles  which  they  there  see  and  describe.  With  the  Chorus  of  Clouds, 
it  might  suppose  itself  looking  down  upon  the  objects  of  which  they  apeak 
as  then  visible  to  themselves — to  see  the  land  of  Pallas  stretched  out  below 
them,  and  the  lofty  Temples  and  Statues  of  Athens  at  their  feet ; to  trace  the 
long  trains  of  worshippers  in  festal  array  traversing  the  hills  to  the  Sacred 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis ; to  follow  the  sacred  processions  winding  through  the 
streets  to  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenian  city ; to  witness  the  banquets  and 
sacrifices  on  .solemn  holidays;  to  behold  the  crowds  seated  in  the  Theatre 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  wdtncssing  the  dances  and  listening  to  the  melodics 
which  there  gave  an  additional  charm  to  that  season  of  festive  joy. 

Mount  Parnes  was  the  natural  barrier  which  protected  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory from  foreign  invasion  on  the  north.  But,  as  a military  fortress,  when  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  becomes  the  cause  of  danger  to  those  whom 
it  was  before  accustomed  to  defend,  so  this  mountain,  when  the  foes  of  Attica 
had  obtained  possession  of  a stronghold  upon  it,  proved  as  much  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Athenians,  as  it  had  before  been  productive  of  advantage. 

Pursuing  our  course  eastward  along  its  heights,  we  arrive  at  a point,  about 
I ten  miles  distant  from  the  fortress  of  Phylti,  above  described,  and  discover  the 
I ruins  of  some  ancient  walls  on  a circular  and  isolated  hill,  near  the  little 
i village  of  Tatoi,  and  which  projects  from  the  mountain  where  we  now  are. 
j It  stands  at  a distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  north-cast  of  Athens,  and  is 
clearly  visible  from  it.  It  also  commands  a view'  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain, 
j These  mined  walls  of  which  we  speak  arc  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  i 
I fortress  of  Decelea.  In  the  year  n.  c.  413,  the  nineteenth  of  the  Pclopon- 
i ncsian  war,  this  hill  was  fortified  by  the  Laccdicmonians,  at  the  instigation  of 
^ Alcibiades,  and  under  the  command  of  their  general,  Agis.  From  that  time 

1 forth  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  remained  duiing  the  winter  months 
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ductive  parts  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  of  maintaining  themselves  with  its 
resources : it  enabled  them  also  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  conveyed 
from  Euboea  to  Athens,  and  to  reduce  their  enemies  to  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  direct  and  exj)cditious  route  across  the  mountain  passes  of  Fames, 
for  the  circuitous  passage  round  the  Sunian  promontory.  From  these  circum-  ^ 
stances  it  arose  that,  nine  years  after  its  occupation  by  the  Lacedsemonians, 
this  small  hill  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Athens. 

Dccelea  was  a Spartan  camp  in  Attica.  A year  only  before  its  occupation, 
the  comic  poet  of  Athens,  Aristophanes,  had  exhibited  to  an  audience  of  his 
fellow-citizens  a city  built  in  the  air  by  two  Athenian  emigrants,  for  the 
purjx)sc  of  intercepting,  in  its  passage  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  sacrificial 
steam  which  arose  from  the  altars  of  men  to  the  mansions  of  gods.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  this  aerial  town,  presente<l 
to  their  eyes  in  that  drama,  little  did  they  dream,  that  they  were  about  to 
suffer  in  the  same  way  from  the  erection  of  a similar  barrier  in  their  own 
territory.  The  Dccelea  of  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  proved  to  Athens 
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within  the  Athenian  frontier,  instead  of  retiring  from  it  at  that  season,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  invade  it  again  at  the 
commencement  of  spring. 

The  particular  position  also  which  they  occupied  on  this  eminence  of  Mount 
Fames,  furnished  them  with  the  opportunity  of  laying  waste  the  most  j>ro- 
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' itself,  what  tlie  Nejjliclococcygia  of  I’eistlietserus  and  Euclpides  was  in  the  | 
fiction  of  tlie  Aristophanic  comedy  to  its  Deities.  j 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  j)rincipal  passes  ftom  Attica  to 
Bocotia,  over  Mount  1‘ames,  were  guarded  by  two  forts,  one  at  the  north-west 
and  the  other  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  nearly 
, equidistant  from  Athens  and  from  each  other.  These  are  Phyld  and  Decelea.  [ 
The  remains  of  both  arc  still  clearly  visible.  They  are  both  distinguished  | 
by  the  iinj>ortant  figure  which  they  make  in  Athenian  history.  Both  have  [ 
i now  been  noticed.  The  latter,  as  has  been  observed,  was  one  of  the  main  , 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens  at  the  clo.st!  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war : by  means  of  the  former  she  was  raised  again  from  the  degradation  into 
I which  she  had  then  sunk.  What  she  lost  by  Decelea  and  the  treachery  of 

* Alcibiades,  she  rtxovered  by  Phyld  and  the  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus. 

* Not  far  from  Decelea  was  the  important  town  of  Ai’hidn.e,  one  of  the  1 
twelve  independent  and  confederate  cities  of  which  the  Athenian  Republic 
was  comjKJsed  before  the  age  of  ThkskUS,  who  united  them  in  one  com- 
munity, of  which  Athens  wiis  the  head.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  ( 
that,  while  Decelea  was  connected  with  the  calamities  and  subjugation  of 
Athens,  and  with  the  misfortunes  and  indignities  which  she  suffered  at  the  | 

I hands  of  her  rival  Sparta,  it  was  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aphidna;  that  | 

I three  individuals  issued,  who  liberated  from  a state  of  bondage  both  of  these  i 
j states.  The  same  city,  which  gave  TykT-EUS  to  Lacedasmon,  sent  II.utMoniVS  ! 
and  AntSToOElTON  to  Athens.  They  were  all  natives  of  Aphidn®.  It  was  also  | 
at  Aphidnai  that  IIelkn  was  concealed,  when  she  was  brouglit  by  Theseus  into  j 
Attica.  Here  she  was  discovered  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 
l guided  to  tiic  spot  by  the  inhabitants  of  Decelea.  Thus  these  two  places  are 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  Attica.  | 

Standing  on  a .spot  which  derives  from  these  circumstances  an  interest  of  ' 

I no  ordinary  nature,  looking  uiron  the  soil  and  surrounding  objects  of  a place  i 
which  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  persons  whom  Time  has  invested 
with  mysterious  dignity,  and  whoso  names  have  been  famous  in  the  mi>uths  of  i 
' men  for  three  thousand  years, — a scene  which  has  been  visited  by  Theseus, 
by  the  Dioscuri,  and  by  Helen, — and  at  the  same  time  surveying  the  distant 
Plain  of  Athens — which  from  this  lofty  eminence  we  command — stretching 
from  the  hills  of  Parnes  to  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  we  are  naturally  led  to  | 
indulge  in  sjxculations  on  the  a.spcct  which  this  country  wore  at  that  distant 
epoch,  and  on  some  of  tlie  most  important  vicissitudes,  subsequent  to  that  j 

time,  which  it  has  undergone.  Blended  with  fable  as  the  narratives  of  that  i 

|>eriod  arc,  and  prone  ,xs  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  to  enhance  their 
national  glory  by  adoniing  its  annals  with  fictitious  embellishments,  yet  it 
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tills  time,  then,  that  Mineuva  and  Neitune  strove  for  the  possession  ot' 
Attica.  The  question  was  to  be  determined  hy  the  natural  principle  of  priority 
of  occupation.  Cecrops,  at  that  period  the  King  of  the  country,  was  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  between  them  in  this  controversy.  It  was  asserted  by 
Keptune,  that  he  had  appropriated  the  territory  to  himself  by  planting  his 
Tkident  on  the  rock  of  the  Acuopolis  at  Athens,  before  the  land  had  been 
claimed  by  Jlinen-a.  He  pointed  to  it  there  standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt 
spring  which  had  then  issued,  and  was  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  cliff 
which  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  trident. 


is  not  difficult  to  trace  some  footsteps  of  truth  in  those  legendary  records, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  most  distant  ages  of  their 
history. 

The  earliest  monarch  of  this  country,  whose  name  is  preserved,  is  Ceckoi“8. 
Backward,  beyond  him,  historical  tradition  did  not  go.  He  was,  therefore,  an 
Autochthon  or  indigenous — the  offspring  of  the  earth.  The  form  under 
I which  he  was  on  that  account  represented  has  been  above  noticed.  In  his 
1 days,  it  is  said,  the  Gods  began  to  choose  favourite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
'■  of  men  for  their  own  residence,  or,  as  the  expression  seems  to  mean,  particular 
I Deities  were  worshipped  with  sjiccial  homage  in  particular  cities.  It  was  at 
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[ On  llie  otlier  hand,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken  possession  of  the  | 

I country  at  a still  earlier  period  than  had  been  done  by  the  rival  deity.  8he 
! appealed,  in  support  of  her  claim,  to  the  Ol.lVE,  which  had  sprung  at  her 
command  from  the  soil,  and  which  was  growing  near  the  fountain  produced 
by  the  hand  of  Neptune  from  the  same  place. 

Cecrops  was  required  to  attest  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  had  been 
witness  of  the  aet : and  he  decided  in  favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became 
the  tutelary  Deity  of  Athens.  I 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  in  this  tradition  a record  is  preserved  of 
I rivalry — produced  by  the  form  and  the  situation  of  Attica  itself — between  the 
two  classes  of  its  ])opulation,  the  (me  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  aiming 
j at  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented  with  its  domestic  resources,  and 

1 preferring  the  tranquil  and  unambitious  occupations  of  agricidture  and  pastoral  i 

j life,  which  were  typified  by  the  emblematical  symbol  of  peace.  The  victory  of  | 

I Minerva,  which  it  commemorates,  is  a significant  expression  of  tlic  condition  of 
I this  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people,  before  the  d.ays  of  Thcmistocles. 

Again  as  a settled  form  of  religious  Worship  may  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition  to  have  commenced  at  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  so  we  may  reteson- 
ably  conclude  that  the  influence  of  Law  was  then  felt,  and  that  the  sanctions  | 
of  Justice  were  recognised,  by  a people  whose  king  was  called  upon  to  decide  a ' 
suit  in  which  the  parties  at  issue  were  two  rival  Deities,  and  who  founded  his  j 

j decision  upon  that  principle  of  equity,  on  which  the  safe  tenure  of  property  ] 

depends.  The  same  inference  is  supplied  by  the  mythological  narration,  that  j 
' when,  during  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  another  Deity,  Mars,  was  aexused  of  homi-  | 
cide,  the  court,  before  which  he  was  brought  to  be  tried  upon  that  charge,  was  | 
the  Athenian  tribunal  of  the  AkeoI'AOUS. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  legends  to  which  we  are  alluding  are 
the  productions  of  the  periods  to  which  they  refer;  but,  granting  that  they 
first  made  their  appearance  in  a later  age,  still,  if  we  trace  them  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  they  are  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  Athenians 
! themselves,  we  may  fairly  regard  these  mythological  legends  as  historical  i 
expressions  of  popular  opinions,  entertained  by  those  who  had  the  best 
opiwrtunities  of  forming  them  concenring  the  different  stages  of  their  own 
history. 

Much  historical  ore  may  be  smelted  from  mythological  minerals. 

Proceeding  further  in  our  Mythical  inquiries,  we  seem  to  recognise  the 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hills  with  those  of  the 
Plains  of  Attica, — who  before  this  period  had  probably  been  at  variance  with 
each  other, — in  the  tradition  which  records  that  Ckanaus,  the  successor  of 
I Cecrops,  married  Pedias,  and  that  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  Atthi.s: — 
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in  other  words,  that  Attica  was  then  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  districts 
which  arc  aptly  signified  by  the  particular  names,  the  one  signifying 
the  other,  belonging  to  the  plain, — which  are  there  assigned  to  Cranaus  and 
his  wife. 

This  state  of  prosperity  docs  not  apjiear  to  have  been  of  long  duration  ; 
for  Atthis  is  said  to  have  died  in  early  youth ; and  the  flood  of  Deucalion  is 


TUB  B(kor«>iJ«.  non  td*.  ivimai'i  ui  ttit  inkurkSiiB. 


related  to  have  inundated  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  who  was 
himself  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  king  next  in  succession,  whose  name 
Amphiction, — a collector  of  neighbouring  people  in  one  community, — appears 
to  indicate  an  attempt  made  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize  afiesh  the  social 
elements  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  convulsions  of  the  previous  gene- 
ration, and  to  combine  them  together  in  one  body. 

This  design  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced results  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  For 
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the  immediate  successor  of  Amphiction,  and  the  representative  of  the  state 
of  the  Athenian  nation,  as  it  existed  in  that  period,  was  Erichthonius.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  consider  these  Attic  kings  as  personifications,  if  we  may 
I so  call  them,  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  different  eras  of  their  early 
history.  Erichthonius  was,  in  the  language  of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan 
I and  Minerva ; or,  as  that  tradition  may  be  interpreted,  it  was  in  this  age  and 
under  its  auspices  that  the  manual  labours  and  mechanical  arts  which  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  those  two  Deities,  began  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to 
assume  the  importance  which  afterwards  rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence 
and  glory  to  the  possessors  of  the  Athenian  soil. 

Not  inconsistent  with  this  account  is  the  other  tradition,  which  ascribes  to 
Erichthonius  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a car, — a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  barren  land  of  Attica,  where  the  horse  was 
reared  with  difficulty,  and  maintained  at  considerable  expense,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  most  expressive  indication  that  could  have  been  adopted  of  the 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  tho.se  ^ 
I arts  and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  period. 

■ The  tranquillity  which  then  prevailed, — a tranquillity  expressed  by  tlic  j 
fact  that  Erichthonius  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — not  only  conduced  to  ^ 
the  progress  and  successful  development  of  the  Arts,  but  led  to  the  adoption  ! 
of  new  modes  of  tillage,  which  enriched  the  Athenian  husbandman  with  j 
a greatly  increased  variety  and  abundance  of  agricultural  ]>roduce  derived  | 

{ from  his  own  soil. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  visits  of  Ceres  and  of  B.tcCHUS,  the  givers  of  Corn 
j and  AVine,  are  said  to  have  been  paid  to  Attica  at  this  time.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assume,  as  another  result  from  the  jwaceful  character 
j of  the  period,  that  greater  attention  was  given  to  the  appearances  of  Nature, 

I to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements,  and  to  the  forms  and  character  of  the 
other  objects  of  Creation,  than  had  hitherto  been  the  ease;  and  that  the 
I legends  in  which  the  Jlonarch  of  that  time,  Erichthonius,  is  raised  after  his 
death  to  a place  among  tlic  cidcslial  constellations,  as  the  Hexiociius,  or 
Charioteer — an  honour  in  whicli  his  contemporary,  IcAUUS,  the  entertainer 
of  Bacchus  oti  the  occ.a.sion  of  Ids  visits  to  Attica,  as  well  ns  his  daughter  | 
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ERiuONfi,  or,  the  Virgin,  are  admitted  to  participate, — are  proofs  of  the  ob-  ' 
servation  with  which  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  then  regarded ; ; 

while  the  story  of  Tcreus  and  Procne  and  her  sister  Philomela,  metamorphosed  j 
into  Birds,  suggests  the  belief  that  the  more  humble  creatures  of  the  animal  | 
world  were  not  treated  with  neglect. 

I A new  and  important  era  of  Athenian  history  commences  with  the  reign  of  j 
' Theseus,  whose  name  gives  rise  to  these  remarks,  to  whieh  we  will  now  direct  | 

our  thoughts. 

' Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  in  his  revision  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  is  said 
to  have  interpolated  a verse  which  characterized  Theseus  and  his  friend  Piri-  ! 
thous  as  sous  of  the  immortal  Gods  ; and  it  is  also  alleged,  by  the  historian 
who  makes  this  assertion,  that  he  expunged  a line  from  the  works  of  Hesiod,  I 
which  mentioned  a fact  not  very  creditable  to  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  j 
hero,  namely,  the  circumstance  that  he  was  induced,  when  returning  from  ' 
Crete  to  Athens,  to  abandon  Ariadne  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  That  the 
Athenians  themselves  felt  a personal  interest  in  all  that  concenied  the  history 
and  character  of  Theseus,  would  appear  from  these  circumstances,  as  well  as 
from  other  evidence.  The  incidents  of  his  story  which  reflected  honour  upon 
i him  were  subjects  of  national  pride  to  them  : they  strove  with  him,  as  it  were, 

I in  his  struggle.s,  fought  by  his  side  in  his  battles,  and  triumphed  in  his  I 
' conquests.  He  was,  in  a word,  the  ancient  People  of  Athens  personified  j 
by  itself.  This  l)cing  the  case,  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  and  ex-  ] 
ploits  become  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  not  so  much  as  presenting  facts  ; 
of  historical  value,  but  as  exhibiting  to  our  eyes  a picture  of  the  ancient 
population  of  Attica,  as  drawn  by  themselves,  and  retouched  and  embel- 
lished by  the  hands  of  their  posterity.  j 

It  is  not  hereby  intimated  that  all  belief  in  the  incidents  of  the  biography 
I of  Theseus,  as  detailed  in  the  popular  records  of  Athenian  tradition,  is  vain 
I and  groundless : it  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  rational  to  suppose,  that  a people 
I eminently  distinguished  for  its  critical  perception  of  propriety  in  all  the  imita- 
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tive  arts,  would  not  have  failed,  in  this  national  portrait,  to  adopt  a real 
model,  and  to  sketch  from  it  an  outline  not  inconsistent  with  the  truth ; 
and  that  subsequently  it  would  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the 
lineaments  thus  correctly  drawn,  with  lights  and  shadows  harmoniously 
I adapted  to  them,  and  have  been  careful  to  introduce  nothing  that  was  not 
I in  due  keeping  with  the  tone  and  character  of  the  age  to  which  the  subject 
I belonged. 

j As  a proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  refer  to  those  particular  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Theseus,  which  exhibit  him  and  his  countrymen  in  an  unfavour- 
able light,  llis  biography  is  not  a mere  panegyric.  It  records  his  ingratitude  ! 
to  Ariadne,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  to  him.  In  it  the  Athenian 
hero  abandons  his  benefactress  on  a desolate,  shore;  and  he  is  driven  by  j 
I the  Athenians  from  his  kingdom  into  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  ScVEos.  j 

I The  heroine,  indeed,  is  soon  rescued  from  her  distress  by  the  appearance  of  | 

! Dionysus,  the  deity  of  Naxos;  but  Theseus  is  left  to  die  in  banishment;  and 

' it  was  not  until  many  centuries  had  elapsed,  that  his  bones  were  dug  up  and 

brought  with  triumphal  honours  to  his  own  city,  and  dc]x>sited  there  in  that 
! magnificent  building  which  still  survives  in  almost  its  pristine  beauty  to  this  . 

i day,  and  thus  unites  the  age  of  Theseus  with  our  own,  and  was  his  Temple  i 

and  his  Tomb. 

' The  character  of  Theseus,  as  exhibited  in  the  surviving  remains  of  Athe- 
nian tradition,  appears  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  life  and  exploits 
of  a real  individual,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  a representation  partly 
historical  and  partly  ideal  of  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people,  when  the 
age  of  Mythology  was  drawing  to  a close. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  Athenian  theory  of  the 
I state  ill  which  they  were  wont  to  contemplate  themselves  as  existing  at  that  j 

early  period  of  their  history  : and  thus  the  fabulous  legends  of  his  heroic  acts  , 

a.ssumcd  a practical  character.  They  became  assertions  of  national  jxiwcr  I 

I exerted  for  great  and  useful  purposes  in  tliat  age.  His  legislative  enactments  j 

were  expressions  of  tlieir  own  civil  polity  at  that  time.  ^ 

I In  these  accounts  Theseus  is  called  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  form  of  i 
J popular  government.  To  him  the  statesmen  and  orators  of  later  days  ascribed 
] the  origin  of  the  political  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  whom  they  addressed.  1 
j He  was  said  to  have  organized  the  federal  body  of  whiidi  the  communities  of 
Attica  were  memlicrs.  He  united  them  in  a civil  society,  of  which  the  old 
j Cccropian  town  was  the  head.  He  gave  to  that  city,  which  thenceforth  became 
I the  capital  of  Attica,  the  name  of  Athens.  He  instituted  the  Panathenaic 
I festival,  to  commemorate  this  act  of  miion. 

All  the.se  works  attributed  to  Theseu-s  seem  to  have  been  so  ascribed  to  , 
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I him,  as  the  per.sonificd  rcprc.scntative  of  tlic  State.  And  not  merely  may  his 
pxiblic  acts  be  thus  identified,  as  it  seems,  witli  those  of  the  national  polity,  but 
I even  his  prii-ute  relations  apjiear  to  have  been  so  modified  as  to  express  the 

i connexion  of  the  Athenian  people  with  objects  analogous  to  those  which  were 

contemplated  b}'  those  relations.  Thus  the  inviolable  friendship  which  united 
Theseus  and  Piritliiiiis  seems  to  have  represented  the  ancient  national  amity 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  to  which  these  two  heroes  belonged, 
namely,  Athens  and  The.ssaly.  Again,  in  the  rivalries  of  the  Athenian  king 
j was  shadowed  out  the  history  of  popular  jealousies.  The  object  of  his  ambi- 
j tion  is  represented  as  originating  in  a desire  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  his  eon- 
temporary  and  relative,  Hercules.  If  the  latter  destroyed  the  monsters  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Greece,  Tlicscus  did  the  same.  If  Ilereules  sailed  in  | 
the  Argo,  Theseus  belonged  to  the  same  crew.  If  he  joined  the  hunters  of  the 
I Calydonian  boar,  Theseus  was  there  also  ; if  Hercules  is  clad  in  the  skin  of  the 
lion  of  Kemea,  The.sens  wears  the  hide  of  the  Maratlionian  bull ; if  Hercules 
bears  a club,  so  does  Theseus ; if  the  Olympian  Games  arc  founded  by  him, 
j Theseus  institutes  the  Isthmian  ; if  Hercules  erects  columns  at  Gadcs,  Thc.scus 
I does  the  same  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  real  competitors,  whose  emulation  is  expre.ssed 
; by  them,  are  not  so  much  Hcrctilcs  and  Theseus,  as  the  nations  of  which  these 
two  heroes  are  tlic  representatives.  They  arc  either  Thebes  and  Athens,  or 
Argos  and  Athens ; and  tlius  these  Icgend.s  are  of  value,  as  indicating  the 
I political  relation  which  subsisted  between  tliese  nations  respectively  at  the 
I period  when  the  traditions  in  question  originateil. 

The  antiquity  of  a similar  feeling  of  jealousy  which  estranged  Athens  from 
Sparta,  is  proved  by  the  story  which  represents  the  Spartan  Helen  detained  as 
a pri.soncr  at  Aphidnoe  in  Attica,  and  committed  by  Theseus  to  the  custody  of 
yEthra,  his  mother,  till  his  country  is  invaded  by  her  two  brothers.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who  rescue  her  from  her  captivity.  A different  feeling  was  entertained 
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princi])al  a-<ylum  of  a part  of  the  population  of  Attica,  when  driven  from 
tlicir  country  by  the  Pcruian.s  before  the  battle  of  Salamis;  and,  ])crhap», 
tlie.'te  Athenian  traditions  themnihv^  are  allusive  to  that  fact,  and  are  grateful 
memorials  of  it.  It  may  be  added,  as  a further  indication  of  this  intimacy, 
that  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus,  two  important  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Attica,  arc  said,  in  mythological  language,  to  be  the  sons  of  Trcezen. 

Several  instances  liave  been  referred  to  in  which  the  superiority  of  Theseus 
over  his  rival  Hercules  is  evinced.  Hercules  indeed  remained  without  a 
competitor  in  deeds  of  jihysical  force.  The  palm  of  greater  excellence  in 
athletic  exercises  was  willingly  conceded  by  the  Athenians  to  Thcl)cs;  and 
the  eminence  of  Thebes  in  this  re.spect  was  regarded  by  its  more  intel- 
lectual ncighlwurs  as  one  of  the  causes  that  conduced  to  give  its  inhabitants 
a character  which  was  neither  to  be  envied  nor  admired.  Hercules  was  no 


by  Athens  towards  the  people  of  Tnezen  ; and  this  is  expre.sscd  by  the  tradi- 
tion which  leaves  Theseus  to  pass  his  early  youth  under  the  tuition  of  his 
fatlier-in-law  Pittheus,  the  wise  and  virtuous  monarch,  as  he  is  described,  of 
that  country ; which  sends  him  to  Trcezen  as  a place  of  refuge  during  his  tem- 
I jxirary  exile  from  Attica  ; and  which  consigns  Hipjadytus,  the  son  of  Theseus 
I and  the  Amazon  Hipj>olyta,  for  his  education  to  the  same  place.  In  con- 

I nexion  with  these  accounts,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Trcezen  was  the 
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statesman  ; he  frarncd  no  laws,  settled  no  form  of  government,  organized 
no  religious  or  civil  societies.  But  all  these  things  were  done  by  Theseus.  I 
Above  alt,  Hercules  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  arts,  and  he  was  often  | 
satirized  on  the  Athenian  stage  for  his  clownishness  and  gluttony.  Theseus 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend — he  is  called  the  cousin  and  brother — of 
Usedalus,  who  formed  the  Cretan  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  who  first  endued 
statues  with  the  powers  of  motion  and  of  sight : Theseus  wa.s  also  the 
favourite,  the  son,  of  Neptune;  he  built  ships  and  encouraged  commerce: 
he  worked  mines  and  coined  money,  he  was  the  personification  of  an 
accomplished  citizen  and  enlightened  statesman.  In  all  these  respects  the 
balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Athenian  hero ; or,  as  it  may  be  expressed 
in  other  words,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  elevate  the  thoughts  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  man  in  social  and  civil  life,  the  merits  of  Attica  are 
asserted  by  these  traditions  to  have  far  eclipsed  the  pretensions  of  her 
Boeotian  neighbour. 


cuABT  or  It*!*:*,  tkuM  tnc  arm  bmorm. 


To  return  from  these  excursions  in  the  regions  of  the  early  history  of  this 
country  to  a survey  of  the  scenery  which  suggested  them — We  pursue  our 
course  from  Aphidn®,  in  an  easterly  direction,  over  the  high  land  of  Mount 
Barnes  till  we  arrive  at  the  sea-coast,  which  is  distant  about  fen  miles  from 
the  ruins  of  that  place.  The  cliffs  above  the  shore  present  magnificent 
views  of  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  of  the  bold  and  rocky  coast  of 
Euboea,  sweeping  in  a varied  line,  and  terminating  at  the  south  on  the  bay 
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of  Carystus,  and  in  the  noble  summit  of  Mount  Ocha.  Tlie  country  over 
which  wc  pass  in  our  way  to  the  sea,  aud  at  a little  distance  from  it,  is  covered 
with  thick  clusters  of  heath,  arbutus,  and  lentisk : there  are  scarcely  any  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountain-pine  and  the  wild  pear;  and  no  human 
dwelling  is  now  visible. 


roar  u»  n.airua,  *ai>  laaaau  or  tub  n am*. 


I In  this  solitary  scene,  at  about  half  a mile  from  the  .sea  and  three  hundred 
feet  above  it,  is  a rcetangular  terrace,  of  which  two  sides,  namely,  those  on 
the  north  and  cast,  are  faced  with  massive  blocks  of  white  Penfclic  marble, 
fitted  to  each  other  with  the  nicest  symmetr}'.  The  eastern  wall  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length : it  ri.ses  eight  feet  above  the  soil  below  it, 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  sea. 

This  terrace  was  a Sacred  Inclosurc.  On  it  two  Temples  formerly  stood ; 

1 they  belonged  to  the  city  of  lliiAMNl's,  which  lay  below  them  on  a circular 
knoll  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  direction  in  which  they  were  placed  was  from  | 
north  to  south ; and  the  remains  of  both  are  considerable.  Whether  they  ever  | 
existed  contemporaneously  in  a perfect  state  is  uncertain.  Had  tliis  been  ' 
so,  the  buildings,  as  is  clear  from  their  actual  foundations,  must  have  prc.scnted 
a very  irregular  and  un-symmetrical  appearance,  for  which  there  was  no 
reason,  inasmuch  as  the  area  around  them  is  large  and  spacious. 

Of  these  two  fabrics,  that  to  the  west  consisted  of  a simple  cella,  built  in 
antis,  as  it  is  called ; that  is,  with  but  one  itortico,  formed  by  two  columns, 
placed  between  two  pilasters,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cella  terminate. 

This  temple  was  only  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty -one  broad  : it  was  i 
constructed  of  polygonal  mas.ses  of  marble;  some  portions  are  still  standing  | 
of  the  four  walls  which  formed  the  cell.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  on  I 
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the  .south ; on  each  side  of  it,  under  the  portico  sup]Kirtcd  by  the  two  eolumiiH 
and  aiita;  above-mentioned,  was  a marble  tlirone,  each  having  an  in.-icription 
on  the  plinth,  from  which  it  apj>cars,  that  the  chair  on  the  riijht  hand  of  the 
door  was  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  and  that  on  tlie  left  to  Themis.  Within  the 
temple  was  a marble  statue  of  ancient  woikmanshi]),  which  represented  the 
Goddess  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 


Adjacent  to  this  temple,  on  the  east,  stood  a second  building  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  a much  more  magnificent  style  and  of  ampler  dimensions.  It  was 
a peripteral  hejcasiyle,  that  is,  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  columns, 
having  six  at  each  end  ; namely,  at  the  proiiaos,  or  front,  on  the  south,  and 
at  the  ])ogliaim,  or  hinder  jiorch,  on  the  north : there  were  twelve  columns  ; 
on  each  flank ; in  both  the  temples,  these  were  of  the  Doric  order.  This 
latter  temple  measured  seventy-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty-seven  in  breadth.  ' 
Within  it,  some  fragments  of  a colossal  statue  are  still  visible.  j 

From  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  especially  I’ausanias,  and  from  | 
the  fact,  that  the  town  of  Khamnus,  to  which  these  temples  belonged,  was 
under  the  Sfxicial  patronage  of  the  Goddess  Neme.si8,  and  also  from  the  i 
language  of  an  ancient  inscription  still  extant  in  this  larger  temple,  which  j 
sjieaks  of  an  honorary  statue  of  a young  Athenian  there  dedicated  to  her,  1 
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it  appears  tliat  this  latter  building  was  consecrated  to  that  Deity.  This  large  ' 
and  splendid  building  was  the  temple  of  Nemesis. 

The  smaller  fabric  first  noticed  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  been 

the  Temple  of  Themis;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion,  except  the  ! 

circumstance  that  one  of  the  marble  chairs,  noticed  above  as  standing  in  its 

. 1 

vestibule,  is  inscrilxid  to  her : but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  chair  on  the 
i left  of  the  entrance  is  dedicated  to  Themis,  while  that  on  the  right  of  it  was 
I sacred  to  Nemesis.  In  addition  to  this, — since  the  awkward  position  of  the 
buildings  with  respect  to  each  other  suggests  the  belief  that  they  never  both 
existed  in  a state  of  integrity  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  just  to  conclude  that 
the  patron  Goddess  of  llhamnus  was  tierer  without  a temple  in  this  place, 
from  the  time  when  the  sjiot  itself  was  first  dedicated  to  her, — it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  older  and  smaller  temple  was  also  consecrated 
tt)  the,  same  Goddess. 

! It  apjiears,  then,  probable,  that  when  this  building  fidl  into  decay, — ! 

whether,  from  lajise  of  time,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  from  hostile,  violence, — and  ' 
when  the  inhabitants  of  llhamnus  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  architectural  ' 
skill,  they  then  thought  fit  to  erect  another  more  magnificent  and  spacious 
temple  in  honour  of  their  own  Deity,  while  their  resiKs-t  for  antiijuity,  and  . 
their  veneration  for  the  consecrated  building,  in  which  she  had  lieon  wor-  j 
shipjied  by  their  forefathers,  caused  them  to  retain,  in  its  actual  state,  the  { 
smaller  and  simpler  fabric  which  stood  by  its  side.  1 

The  ruins,  too,  of  this  ancient  temple,  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  human 
j force,  were  perhaps  preserved  in  their  dismantled  condition  for  a particular  i 
j ])urpose,  for  they  apjataled  to  the  patriotic  courage  of  the  Hhamnusians  against 
: those  who  had  thus  treated  them  ; and  they  conjured  Nemesis,  the  Goddess  of 

Ketribution,  by  a silent  and  pcqictual  prayer,  to  aid  them  in  repelling  and 

chastising  those  enemies  who  had  thus  violated  her  dignity  and  profaned  her 

worship. 

It  is  imjK)s.siblc  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  these  temples,  and  the  peeuliar 
features  of  their  site,  without  being  impressed  with  a deep  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  intelligent  spirit  which  set  apart  this  s]X)t  for  purposes  of  religious 
devotion.  Let  us  imagine  this  scene  as  it  existed  in  former  days.  These 
buildings  then  stood  on  an  inclosed  terrace,  supported  by  long  and  high  walls 
of  pure  marble.  This  tvas  their  pedestal.  They  were  surrounded  by  a sacred 
j grove  of  green  and  fragrant  shrub.s,  among  which  were  statuc.s  and  altars, 
j One  of  these  two  buildings  reminded  the  sjrectator  of  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
I days  by  its  chaste  and  severe  style : the  other  charmed  him  by  the  size  and 

j beauty  of  its  structure,  by  its  long  lines  of  columns,  its  lofty  pediments,  the 

richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring 
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with  which  they  were  atlomcd.  Beneath  them,  at  some  distance,  was  the  sea; 

' on  its  shore  was  the  city  of  Ehamnus,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Attica.  The  town  stood  on  a low  peninsula:  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  walls  of  nia.ssive  stone,  and  was  entered  on  the  west  by  a 
gate  flanked  with  towers;  on  the  southern  side  was  its  port. 

From  contemplating  the  picture  which  these  latter  objects  suggest  to  the 
imagination, — from  ideal  visions  of  the  military  or  naval  preparations  which 
the  town  of  Ehamnus,  now  lying  in  ruins  b<>fore  us,  was  wont  to  witness  in 
early  days ; — from  sights  such  ns  it  then  presented,  of  seamen  hastening  down  i 
to  its  port,  and  invited  to  embark  there  by  a favourable  gale ; or  of  the  erews 
of  Athenian  merchant  ships,  transjiorting  their  freight  to  warehouses  on  the 
(juay ; or  of  travellers  entering  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  issuing  from  it, — we 
turn  again  to  the  contemplation  of  a quieter  scene,  to  the  view  of  these 
beautiful  temples,  standing  alone  on  their  lofty  platform  amid  the  shadows 
and  the  silence  of  their  con.sccrated  grove. 

However  mistaken  its  object,  wx  cannot  condemn,  nay,  rather,  Cannot 
but  fervently  ajiprovc  and  admire,  the  tenqwr  of  that  devotion  which  raised 
these  two  buildings, — one  of  grave  simplicity,  the  other  of  sumptuous  splen- 
dour,— in  such  a scene  as  this.  We  reverence  the  feeling  which  removed 
them  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city,  scque.stercd  them  by  a local  consecration 
from  all  buildings  devoted  to  traffic  and  to  toil,  and  placed  them  in  this  tranquil 
I spot,  which  invited  the  worship|K!r  to  them  ns  a refuge  from  the  stir  of  the 
i streets  below,  to  taste  the  pleasure  and  c7ijoy  the  fruits,  if  not  of  devotion, 
at  least  of  meditation  and  repose;  we  vctierate  the  principle, — a i)rinciple,  not 
of  Paganism,  but  of  a purer  sj>irit  speaking  in  a Pagan  age, — which  in  the 
dignified  structure  and  in  the  hallowed  and  peacefid  precincts  of  these  temples 
at  Ehamnus  seems  to  have  conceived  and  realized  the  idea  of  what  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  an  architectural  sabbath,  such  as  even  a heathen  could  enjoy, 

I and  no  Christian  can  despise.  | 

I We  recognise,  therefore,  in  this  pl.ace  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  j 
to  be  found  on  the  soil  of  (xreece  of  those  Sacred  PRKCtNCTS,  or  IxCLOSitRES, 
which,  from  tlieir  elevation  and  retirement,  gave  additional  beauty,  dignity,  j 
and  sanctity  to  the  Tcmjdes  contained  within  them,  and  whicli  may  .suggest  ' 
* instruction  to  our  own  Architects,  and  give  delight  to  modem  times.  We  find 
the  same  idea,  which  suggested  such  an  arrangement,  developed  in  other  places 
on  a grand  sealc,  and  with  great  magnificence.  In  a certain  sense  the 
, Acropolis  of  Athens  was  itself  a hallowed  Temenos,  as  such  an  inclosure  was 
called  in  the  language  of  aTicient  Greece.  The  spacious  grove  of  the  Olym- 
jiian  .Tove  at  Elis  was  another  of  the  same  kind.  Another  example  is  found 
I in  the  walled  platform  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  Propylaui  and  Temple  stood. 
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We  are  presented  with  another  specimen  at  Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  where  the 
Teinj)lc  of  ^isculapiua  and  other  consecrated  buildings,  and  also  the  unrivalled 
Theatre  of  I’olycletus,  were,  grouped  together  within  the  same  precincts. 
At  Sunium,  the  fane  of  Slinerva;  at  Patrsc,  that  of  Diana;  at  Corinth,  that 
of  Palannon  ; at  Megara,  that  of  Jove;  at  Sieyon,  that  of  Hercules, — were 
combined  with  other  labrics  in  the  same  way.  Nor  was  this  practice  limited  to 
Greece.  We  may  discover  it  on  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Sicily.  At  Pricne 
it  was  seen  in  the  sacred  buildings  dedicated  to  Jlinerva  Polias:  it  exhibits 
itself  at  Selinus,  where  four  temples  stand  side  by  side  on  a raised  terrace 
inclosed  by  walls : and  no  one  can  view  the  line  of  magnificent  fanes  still 
standing  at  Girgenti  on  their  elevated  platform,  looking  over  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  from  which  they  are  removed,  on  the 
other,  without  feeling  a share  of  the  pleasure  and  veneration  with  which  they 
were  contemplated  by  sp'ctjitors  and  worshijipers  of  ancient  days,  and  which 
they  inspired  by  their  jtosition. 

It  is  a distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Rhainnus  to  JIar-VTIIOX.  The  road 
descends  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Panics  in  a south-westerly  direction. 
The  plain  of  Jlarathon  lies  from  north-<-ast  to  south-west.  It  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a crescent,  the  horns  of  which  consist  of  two  promontories,  which 
project  into  the  sea,  and  form  its  semicircular  bay,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  plain — namely,  six  miles ; the  breadth  of  the  latter,  in  the  widest  or 
central  jmrt  of  the  crescent,  is  two  miles.  A line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
the  arc  of  the  bay,  so  as  to  cut  the  centre  of  the  arc.  of  the  plain,  will,  if 
jiroduced,  pass  upward  along  a valley  in  which  is  the  motlcni  Village  of  Mara- 
tlidna,  and  down  which  a stream  flows,  which  nearly  divides  the  plain  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  then  falls  into  the  bay : on  all  other  sides  towards  the  land 
the  crescent  of  the  plain  is  bounded  by  rugged  limestone  mountains,  covered 
with  pines,  olives,  and  cedars,  and  low  shrubs,  such  as  leutisk,  cyprcs.scs, 
and  myrtles.  Near  each  of  the  horns  or  capes  of  the  northcni  and  southern 
extremity  of  the  plain  are  two  marshes,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes : 
ladwcen  the  southern  of  these,  and  the  central  stream  above  mentioned,  is  a 
Tumulus — called  Soiib,  or  the  Mound — of  red  sandy  earth,  and  ten  yards  in 
lieight,  two  hundred  in  circumference,  and  a thousand  from  the  shore. 

The  plain  is  drj'  and  bare,  consisting,  chiefly,  of  arable  land,  and  quite 
flat : there  are  no  hedges  nor  houses  upon  it ; here  and  there  is  a small  white 
chapel,  with  a low  door  and  narrow  window,  and  in  a ruinous  condition ; 
some  oxen  are  seen  feeding  in  the  southern  marsh,  and  others  jdoughing  on 
the  [ilain ; rarely  is  a vessel  discovered  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  which  is  entirely 
exposed  on  the  ea.st  and  south-east;  its  best  anchorage  is  at  the  centre  and 
at  the  north-west,  where  the  depth  is  seven  and  eight  fathoms,  gradually 
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decreasing  to  tlic  shore.  Such,  now,  i.s  the  a.s[H-ct  of  tlic  ])lain  of  -Marathon. 

Its  distance  from  Athens  is  twenty-two  niih\s. 

The  Imttle  of  Jlarathon,  wliieh  preserved  tlic  liberties  of  fireece,  and 
])erha|)s  of  Europe,  from  the  dominion  of  Persia,  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
September,  U.C.  400.  The.  numbers  of  the  combatants  on  each  siile  eannot  be 
accurately  determined ; but  the  calculation  seems  most  probable  whieh  esti- 
mates the  force  of  Athens  at  eleven  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  while  that  of 
Persia  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  The  Athenians  po.ssessed  neillicr 
bowmen  nor  cavalry,  but  the  Persians  were  well  supplied  with  both.  The 
-Vthenian  force  was  drarni  up  so  as  to  extend  from  one  side  of  the  plain  to  the 
other,  in  order  that  the  mountains  on  each  flank  of  them  might  prevent  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  from  wheeling  round  to  charge  them  in  the  rear.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks  was  commanded  by  Callistratus  of  Aphiilme,  who  ' 
was  the  polemarch,  or  third  of  the  nine  Archons  of  Athens  in  that  3'ear:  he  | 
was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  tribe  -Eantis.  The  whole  Athenian  force  | 
w'as  so  dispo.sed  that  the  members  of  the  same,  tribe,  might  fight  near  each 
other, — a circumstance  worth}'  of  notice,  and  which  conduced  much  to  stimu- 
late the  exertions,  and  to  increase  the  valour  of  all,  by  the  honourable  rivalry 
among  the  different  tribes,  and  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  memlicrs  ■ 
of  the  same  tribe  to  each  other ; which  were  the  results  aimed  at  and  naturally  ' 
produced  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  trilx;  (Encis  was  led  by  Miltiadcs  ; 
-Vristides  was  at  the  head  of  his  own,  Antiochis;  TJiemistocles  commanded 
that  of  Leontis:  these  tw'o  latter  composed  the  Athenian  centre.  Its  left  wing 
was  formed  of  Platscans,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men.  The  Athenian 
line  was  two  miles  in  length,  and  aboitt  that  distatice  from  the  sea-shore. 
That  of  the  Persians  coincided  in  extent  with  it,  and  was  drawn  up  at  an 
equal  distance  from  it  and  from  the  sea.  I 

The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  Athenians,  who  marched  with  a <piick 
step  over  the  mile  of  groimd  wdiich  separated  them  from  the  enemy.  They 
were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  dared  to  attack  the  Persians,  or  even  to  ; 
endure  the  sight  of  their  armour,  or  to  look  them  in  the  face,  on  the  field  of  ■ 
battle : until  tiiat  day,  the  very  name,  of  iledes  had  stntck  a panic  into  the  i 
hearts  of  the  dwellers  of  Greece.  { 

Both  the  wings  of  the  Greek  army  were  successful.  The  centre,  which  | 
was  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  l>cing  necessarily  stretched  beyond  the  usual  l 
length  for  the  jmrpose  above  mentioned  w.as  broken  by  the  SacsB  and  tlii  ' 
Persians,  who  held  the  corresponding  place  of  the  enemy’s  force.  The  battle  i 
lasted  for  many  hours.  Towards  evening,  the  Greek  wings  retunied  from  the  ' 
pursuit  of  their  opponents,  and  clo.sed  to  intercept  and  attack  the  Persian 
centre  in  the  rear.  This  they  effected.  In  the  meantime,  their  own  centre  , 

_ 1 
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rallied,  and  liaving  formed  itself  again,  it  joined  with  the  two  wings  in  a | 
charge  upon  the  Persians  from  different  directions,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Tlioy  drove  the  right  wing  of  their  opponents  into  the  marsh,  and  their  left 
and  centre  into  the  sea ; and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Persian  ve.ssels  in  the 
bay,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  seven  of  them.  The  greatest  slaughter  of  the 
Persians  took  place  in  the  two  marshes  ; that  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain 
between  them  ; of  the  fonner,  six  tliousand  four  hundred  fell ; the  latter  lost 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men.  Tlius  ended  the  battle  of  Marathon.  j 
The  plain  of  Marathon  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  places  in  Attica  for  the  oj>eration3  of  cavalry ; and  for  tliis  reason, 

I he  affirms,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Persian  generals  by  Hippias,  the  exiled 
Tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was  then  in  their  army,  both  as  the  most  convenient  j 
spot  for  the  landing  of  their  troops,  and  also  the  most  advantageous  for  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenians,  whose  force,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  j 
infantry  alone.  It  is  clear  that  this  character  of  tlie  place  must  be  qualified 
I by  certain  restrictions ; for,  as  was  evinced  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  the  | 

] marshes  at  either  extremity  of  the  plain  render  it  not  merely  unfavourable, 

but,  on  the  contrarjq  very  inconvenient  for  tliat  pmq)o.se  which  he  is  said  to 
have  had  particularly  in  view  when  he  advi.scd  such  a selection.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Peisians,  whose  course  hitherto,  on  their  way  to  Greece,  | 
had  been  little  else  than  a succession  of  victories,  little  dreamt  that  they 
I should  experience  any  cheek  or  opposition  worthy  of  the  tiame,  in  landing  on  j 

I any  point  of  the  Athenian  soil.  They  thought,  as  the  same  historian  says,  [ 

j that  those  whom  they  saw  marching  rapidly  against  them,  were  impelled  by  j 

i a sj)irit  of  infatuation  rvliich  drove  them  to  certain  destruction.  They  there-  j 

fore  directed  their  course  to  Maratlion,  as  the  nearest  place  of  any  imj)ortaticc 
after  tlieir  conquest  of  Euboea,  not  witliout  reference  indeed  to  tlie  character  of 
^ the  8j)ot,  as  more  favourable  for  the  disembarkation  of  infantry,  and  for  its 
' operations,  tlian  other  parts  of  .\ttiea,  but  imagining  that,  however  this  might 
be,  tliere  was  but  little  chance  of  their  meeting  any  resistance  from  its  inha-  i 
bitants,  and  none  whatever  of  defeat.  This  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
and  tlie  contempt  of  that  of  their  adversaries,  was  as  beneficial  to  their 
enemies  as  it  was  destructive  to  themselves, 
j Another  disadvantage  under  which  tlie  Persians  laboured,  when  compared 
witli  their  antagonists,  and  which  mueli  contributed  to  their  defeat,  was  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  a place  of  refuge,  and  one  ca.sy  of  access  in  case  of  | 

their  receiving  a check  from  tlie  Atheiiians  : whereas,  their  ojqionents,  on  the  ' 

' contrary,  had  all  the  benefit  of  despair.  If  the  Athenians  wore  not  conquerors 
at  Marathon,  from  that  time  their  cause  was  lost,  and  their  comitry  enslaved. 
Had  the  Persian  leaders,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  all  their  troops,  and 
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tlicn  8Ct  fire  to  their  ships,  the  issue  might  have  been  different.  In  that  ease, 
Attica,  and  witli  it  tlic  Penimsula  of  Greece,  miglit  have  become  flicir.‘»,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  continent  already  was. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  field  of  battle,  according 
to  their  resiwctivc  tribes,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  Nestor  to  Agamemnon  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  If  we  com- 
pare with  this  the  fortuitous  dis|>osition  of  the  Persian  force,  and  the  confu-sed 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  compose<l,  varying  in  origin,  habits, 
costume,  language,  and  interests,  not  one  among  them  fighting  for  liberty,  but 
for  an  absent  monarch,  who  had,  perhaps,  n-duced  their  country  to  bondage, 
wc  recognise  the  imjwrtant  fact,  that  the  Greeks  had  on  their  side  a moral 
force,  which  made  them,  though  few  in  number,  sn|)crior  to  their  adversaries. 

The  season  of  the  year,  also,  at  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  time 
of  day  to  which  it  was  prolonged,  were  favourable  to  the  Athenians.  In 
the  month  of  September,  the  marshes  at  the  two  e.xtremities  of  the  plain,  in 
which  the  greatest  carnage  of  the  Persians  took  place,  had  probably  been 
saturated  with  rain  ; whereas,  in  the  summer  months  they  are  nearly  dry  ; and 
had  the  battle  been  fought  at  that  period  of  the  year,  they  would  have  been 
as  serviceable  to  the  Persians,  in  giving,  by  their  flat  area,  a greater  c.xfcnsion 
to  the  plain,  and  by  affording  more  room  for  their  cavalry,  and  greater  faeili- 
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■ ties  fur  l)rcaking  tlirmigli  the  enemy,  ami  taking  them  in  the  rear,  aa  they  now 

I proveil  pernicioua  to  them.  From  tlie  direction,  al.ao,  of  the  ]>lain,  it  liap- 
|)ened  that  at  tlie  crisis  of  the  conflict,  which  was  in  the  evening,  the  Greeks 
had  the  .sun  l«hind  tliem,  wliile  it  streamed  in  full  radiance  on  the  faces 
of  tl  leir  0]i|)onent3. 

We  have  .specified  some  of  the  moral  and  physical  advantages  which  the 
' Athenians  enjoyc<l  on  the  field  of  Marathon:  they  had  also  on  their  side 
certain  religious  ones,  which  arc  not  to  be  forgotten, 
i The  ])laec  in  wliieh  they  fought  was  consecrated  ground : it  was  dedicated 
I to  Hercules.  As  the  Gre<-ks  at  Thermopyla!  fought  lieneath  the  mountain, 
so  at  .Maratlmn  tliey  contended  on  the  plain,  of  that  hero,  ilount  (Eta  wtis,  ^ 
as  it  were,  a natural  Altar,  and  Jlarathon  a Temple,  of  Hercules.  It  was 
here  that  his  daugliter  JIacakia  had  oflered  herself  up  to  death,  as  a victim 
for  the  lilx'rty  of  her  peojde.  The  fountain  which  supplied  the  marsh  that 
wius  so  destructive  to  the  Persians,  bore  her  name.  Her  example  could  not 
have  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  who  tvere  about  to  engage  1 

; near  it  in  a similar  cause.  And  it  was  near  this  stream  that  the  sons  of 

; Hercules,  by  the  assistance,  of  the  Athenian  king  of  that  time,  had  routed  the 
! anny  of  their  enemy,  Eurystheus.  Again,  it  was  at  Marathon  that  The.seus, 
the  prince  and  guardian  hero  of  Athens,  had  destroyed  the  monster  which 
had  been  brought  by  Hercules  from  Crete,  and  which  had  ravaged  Attica. 

It  is  evident  that  these  local  recollections  were  not  lost  upon  those  who 
j welcomed  with  great  gladness  the  promise  of  the  pastoral  Deity  Pan, — to 
i whom  a grotto  on  the  rocks  al>ove  the  Plain  of  Jlarathon  was  subsequently 
j dedicated, — that  he.  would  come  from  Arcadia  to  assist  them  in  the  battle  in 
' which  they  were  now  about  to  engage.  In  fact,  these  traditions  were,  blended 
in  after-times  with  the  historical  features,  and  became  a part  of  the  real 

j scenery,  of  the  battle,  of  Marathon.  This  was  shown  by  the  fresco,  in  which 

I the  battle  was  represented  by  Pan.enus,  the  cousin  of  Phidias,  on  the  walls 
of  the  PiKcil-E,  or  Painted-porch,  at  Athens.  In  the  back-ground  were 
the  Phfcnician  ships  riding  in  the  bay,  and,  nearer  to  the  spectator,  the 
Athenians  w'ere  driving  the  Persians  into  the  marshes  and  the  sea ; in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  were  Jliltiades,  Callimachus,  and  Cynmgeirus,  ancl 
near  them  the  forms  of  Minehva,  of  Hehcules,  and  of  Theseus  rising  from  | 
the  earth. 

'I'o  tlie  traveller  who  visits  the  plain  of  Jlarathon  at  this  day,  the  two 
most  attractive  and  intere.sting  objects  are  the  Tumulus,  or  Mound,  which 
has  been  described  as  standing  between  the  two  marshes,  and  about  half 
a mile  from  the  sea ; while  at  the  distance  of  a thousand  yards  to  the  north 
of  this  are  the  remains  of  a sipiare  building,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  | 
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marble,  wiiii^li  now  boars  tlic  name  of  PvKoos,  or  the  Tower.  Beneath  the 
former  lie  tlie  remains  of  tlie  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  fell 
in  the  battle;  the  hitter  may  be  the  site  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiadcs. 

It  was  a wise  and  noble  thought  to  bury  these  heroes  on  the  sjKit  where 
tlioy  fell.  The  body  of  Calliinnehus,  the  leader  of  the  right  wing,  was  interred 
among  them ; and  as  they  fought,  arranged  by  tribes,  in  the  field,  so  their 
ashes  now  lie  in  the  same  order  in  this  tomb.  Even  the  spectator  of  these 
days,  who  eomes  from  a distant  land,  will  feel  an  emotion  of  awe  when  looking 
upon  this  grand  and  simple  monument,  with  which  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
lefl  alone  on  this  wide  and  solitary  plain ; nor  will  he  wonder  that  the  aneient 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  revered  those  who  lie  beneath  it  as  Beinp^s  more  than 
I human, — that  they  heard  the  sound  of  arms  and  the  neighing  of  horses  around 
it  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  that  the  greatest  Orator  of  the  Ancient  World 
swore  by  those  who  lay  buried  at  Marathon  as  if  they  were  living  Powers. 

Not  only  was  Miltiades  the  leader  of  the  Athenians  on  this  plain,  but  it 
was  through  his  means  that  they  fought  there  at  alL  To  him,  therefore,  they 
erected  the  honorary  monument  of  which  the  probable  remains  have  just 
lieen  noticed.  This  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  Themistocles  to 
sleep.  As  he  himself  said,  it  disturbed  his  dreams,  and  stimulated  him  to 
j imitate  the  deeds  of  the  hero  of  Marathon.  Such  was  the  moral  influence 
' of  this  trophy  on  his  mind.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  public  honours  in 
I those  times.  By  honouring  greatness,  they  created  it.  The  trophy  of 
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Miltiadcs  on  the  jilain  of  Maratiioii  j)roiluced  the  trophy  of  I'heniistocles  on 
the  promontory  of  Salaniia. 

Of  both  of  these  great  battles,  there  existed  visible  memorials  on  tlie  spots 
where  they  were  fought.  l?ut  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  whieli  their 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  other  records,  their  fate  lias  been  very  different. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  was  represented  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture, — 
on  the  walls  of  the  Poecild  in  the  Agora  of  Athens,  and  in  the  Temple  of 
V’ictory  on  the  Acropolis,  on  the  frieze  of  which  we  still  see  the  figures  of  the 
Persian  combatants  with  their  lunar  shields,  their  bows  and  quivers,  their 
curved  scimitars,  their  loose  trousers,  and  Phrygian  tiaras.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  battle  of  Salaniia.  Perhaps  this  difference  arose, 
not  from  any  pre-eminence  of  glory  which  the  former  enjoyed,  for  in  this 
respect  Salamis  did  not  yield  to  Marathon  ; but  rather,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
dissimilar  nature  of  the  two  battles  themselves.  While  the  variety  of  attitudes 
and  movements  of  combatants  engaged  in  a conflict  by  hmd  afforded  ample 
scope  to  the  artist  for  a disjilay  of  his  powers  of  conception  and  of  execution, 
esjiccially  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  form— the  features  and  scenery  of  a 
I sea-Ju/ht,  such  as  the  long  ships,  their  erect  beaks,  and  their  jiarallel  lines  of 
oars,  were  less  tractable  materials  for  the  chisel  and  the  pencil : their  forms 
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were  too  rigid,  and  too  little  susceptible  of  that  ideal  grace  wliich  is  the  soul  of  ! 
art,  to  permit  him  to  attempt  a representation  which  would  fail  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  deed,  and  perhaps  would  even  expose  it  to  the 
ilisjmragement  of  his  fastidious  countrymen.  i 

The  same  refinement  of  taste  and  love  of  imaginative  beauty,  the  same  ' 
1 impatience  of  reality  when  inconsistent  with  liis  own  conceptions  of  symmetry, 
which  induced  the  Artist  to  exhibit,  in  the  frieze  of  which  we  have  spoken,  j 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon  with  no  other  armour  than  their  shields,  and  with  j 
no  other  covering  than  a loose  and  flowing  drajx'ry,  compelled  him,  it  would 
seem,  to  abstain  from  any  repn^sentation  of  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis,  which 
might,  if  executed,  have  been  probable  without  being  picturcsi]uc,  or  pictu- 
resque without  being  possible. 

But  what  Sculpture  and  Painting  have  not  attempted,  another  Art  has 
accomplished.  Among  the  combatants,  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  was  the 
tragic  Poet  ^'Eschylus.  lie  left  the  battle  of  Maratlion  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Porch,  and  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple ; but  he  immortalized 
Salamis  in  verses  which  retain  their  original  freshness,  when  the  painting  of 
the  Poecild  has  vanished,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  Temple  has  been  mutilated 
by  decjiy.  Tlie  colours  of  the  Painter  have  faded,  the  marble  of  the  Sculptor 
is  broken,  and  is  banislicd  to  a distant  land,  but  the  work  of  the  Pmd  lives 
everywhere.  iE-schylus,  in  his  drama  of  The  Persians,  has  j)aintcd  a Portico 
in  honour  of  Salamis  wliich  will  never  fade,  he  has  erected  a Temple  of 
Victory  which  will  never  fall.  So  much  nearer  is  the  approacli  made  to 
Immortality  by  what  is  spiritual,  than  by  what  is  material,  in  man. 

It  is  a walk  of  five  hoius  from  the  Plain  of  Marathon  to  the  heights  of  | 
Mount  Pentelicus,  where  the  marble  quarries  are  seen  which  have  obtained  for  I 
tliis  mountain  so  much  renown  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Art.  The  road  ascends  j 
from  tlic  plain  towards  the  south-west,  and  passes  over  elevated  steeps  clad 
with  pines  and  olives,  and  through  glens  refreshed  with  clear  brooks,  and 
overhung  with  oleanders  and  myrtles.  The  quarries,  of  which  there  are  two, 
lie  to  the  north, — the  one  at  a mile’s  distance,  the  other  a little  more  than  two 
miles,  from  the  Jlonastery  which  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain  under 
^ whose  summit  it  lies. 

The  larger  quarry  is  open  to  the  light:  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
rock,  hewn  to  a lofty  and  perpendicular  wall.  At  the  base  of  it  is  a wide 
caveni,  which  penetrates  into  the  recess  of  the  cliff,  and  is  hung  with  stalactites 
of  white  marble  glittering  with  the  brilliance  of  alabaster ; the  incrustations, 

I tinged  with  various  hues,  which  shoot  like  branches  from  the  rock,  prc.scnt  the 
ap|)enrance,  when  seen  at  a distance,  of  groves  and  forests  of  stone.  The 
mouth  of  the  grotto  is  fringed  over  w'ith  tul'ts  of  ivy. 
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Tlie  marble  of  the  Pcntelic  quarries  resembles  tliat  of  Paros  in  wliiteiiess 
anil  8i)lendour ; in  fineness  of  prain  it  excels  it ; in  this  res[xict  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Carrara,  ami  it  is  free  from  the  metallic  stains  with  which 
the  latter  is  frequently  sullied.  Let  us  contrast  for  a moment  the  present 
appearance  of  this  vast  quarry  before  us,  with  its  former  condition.  About 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  its  sides,  which  are  now 
deserted  and  silent,  resounded  with  the  din  of  busy  workmen  hewing  its  cliffs, 
or  heaving  with  ropes  and  pulleys  the  huge  masses  which  had  been  ipiarried 
from  them,  and  letting  them  sink  upon  sledges  wliich  were  to  bear  them  down 
the  steep  mountain  track  into  the  plain  and  through  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
; Athens.  Others  carried  them  to  the  harbour  of  the  Piraius,  whence  they 
I were  transported  to  distant  lands. 

I We  look  with  feelings  of  respect  on  the  spots  where  great  men  were  bom : 
the  palace  where  a king  or  a conqueror  first  saw  the  light  is  an  object  of 
I veneration ; we  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  native  place  of  the  philosiqihcr,  and 
! tablets  arc  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  where  a great  poet  first  breathed 
the  air.  And  surely  we  should  be  guilty  of  strange  insensibility,  if  we  could 
regard  with  indifference, — or  without  some  feeling  of  veneration,— this,  the 
nntire  jilace  of  so  many  buildings  and  statues — the  rocky  cradle  of  so  many 
Friezes  and  Temples,  which  have  insjtired  the  admiration,  refined  the  taste, 
influenced  the  acts,  humanized  the  manners,  and  elevated  the  thoughts  of  men  ; 


I 

I 
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which  have  even  added  dignity  to  the  religion  of  cities  and  kingdoms  for  j 
thousands  of  years.  lie  would  be  little  to  be  envied,  who  could  look  upon 
the  quaiTies  of  I’entelicus  without  enthusiasm, — who  could  behold  this  vast 
‘ and  silent  chamber  of  rock,  from  whose  womb  those  immortal  fabries,  the  j 
1‘authenon,  the  rKOl'Vl..EA,  and  the  Temi’I.k  of  Tilt:-SEU»  came  forth,  and 
whence  issued  that  long  train  of  beautiful  forms  which,  sculptured  in  marble, 
have  made  the  ranathenaic  solemnity,  that  they  represent,  no  longer  n quin- 
quennial festival,  but  an  eternal  jubilee,  and  the  jxwsession  of  which  alone, — 
marred,  as  they  now  arc,  tom  from  their  projier  soil,  and  no  longer  breathing  j 
in  their  native  freshness  on  their  own  Temple,  but  deposited,  like  mummies,  I 
! in  a foreign  Mu.scum, — have  made  England  richer  in  the  productions  of  i 
j sculpture  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

Here,  at  least,  on  this  siwt,  and  with  this  object  before  us,  we  may  l>e  ' 

[ permitted  to  indulge  in  such  emotions,  and  to  cx|)re.ss  the  sentiment,  that  in  | 

this  marble  mine  of  I’entelicus,  when  we  thus  consider  it  in  connexion  with  i 
the  structures  and  forms  which  have  proceeded  from  it,  we  see  a faint  • 
picture, — to  com])are  human  things  with  divine, — of  the  operations  of  that 
architectonic  and  vivifying  Power,  by  which  the  great  fabric  of  the  Universe 
I was  built,  and  by  which  all  the  form.s  and  imagery,  with  which  it  is 

] furnished,  were  educed  from  the  lifeless  quany  of  Chao.s.  i 

Nor  should  we  here  forget  the  names  of  those  who  h.ave  employed  ] 
I their  art  in  fashioning  the  materials  which  they  derived  from  this  place.  | 
The  marble  which  w.as  drawn  from  the  spot  IxTore  ns  was  worked  by  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  antiquity.  It  was  hewn 
and  chiselled  by  Ictinus  and  Phidias;  it  was  carved  by  Scopas  and  by 
Praxiteles ; on  it  was  exercised  their  skill,  and  by  it  hiive  their  names  been 
made  immortal. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  expres.scs  a desire  to  receive  some, 
statues  of  Pentelic  marble  w'hich  his  friend  had  promised  to  send  him  from 
' this  countr)' ; and  the  architraves  hewn  from  the  ncighlx)uring  mountain  of 
Ilymettus  were  u.sed  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  Koine  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Home  borrowed  her  marble  from  Athens  ; and  nothing  indicates  more  forcibly 
the  pre-emincnee  over  the  capital  of  Italy,  which  Athens  enjoyed  as  the 
mistress  of  the  world  in  arts,  than  a comparison  of  the  materials  for  plastic 
and  architectural  purposes  which  Nature  supplied  respeetivcly  to  each.  IVhile  | 
the  resources  of  Rome  were  limited  to  the  dark  Peperine  stone  of  Alba  and 
Gabii,  to  the  Tufo  of  the  Campagna,  and  to  the  porous  and  encrusted  Travertine 
of  the  Anio — materials  not  very  favourable  for  architecture  of  a decorative 
kind,  and  still  less  serviceable  for  .sculjiture, — the  wealth  of  Athens,  for  both 
purposes,  wa.s  inexhaustible.  On  one  side  of  tlic  City  lay  the  quan-ies  of  the 
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snow-white  Megariau  and  of  the  grey  stone  of  Eleusis ; on  tlie  other,  the  blue 
llyniettian,  the  veined  Carystian,  and  the  lucid  Pcntclic.  In  a word,  (as  her 

I language  reminds  us,)  her  stone  was  marble. 

' Ketuming  to  the  monastery  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  descending 
toward.s  the  plains  of  Athens,  on  the  south-west,  we  cross  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  river  Ce|)his.sus.  Another  is  seen  at  Ckphissia,  a small  village  in  the 
plain,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  I’entclicus  to  Atliens,  at  about  eight  miles 
distant  to  the  north-cast  of  the  latter.  Tlie  stream  there  rises  from  the  earth 
beneath  a wide  plane-tree  and  spreads  itself  into  a broad  and  quiet  pool  of 
clear  water,  which  in  the  summer  season  is  overhung  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  various  trees.  The  houses  of  the  village  are  sprinkled  among  gardens, 
vine-yards,  and  olive-groves.  Cephissia  still  pre-serves  its  ancient  name. 
It  was  the  country  of  the  comic  jjoet  ^lenandcr,  and  the  summer  retreat  of  the 
learned  philosopher  of  Athens,  Ilerodes  Atticus.  This  was  his  Tusculum. 
To  this  spot  he  retired  for  health  and  study : hither  he  invited  his  friends  and 
the  lovers  of  pursuits  similar  to  his  own.  llis  villa  at  Cephissia,  as  we  are 
informed  by  one  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality  here  in  the  sultry  season,  was 
refreshed  by  streams  and  shaded  by  a grove.  On  one  side  of  it  were  long 
jiorticoes,  or  arcades,  beneath  which  he  and  his  friends  used  to  walk  and 
converse,  and  at  its  back  were  copious  batlis  of  cool  and  transparent  water : the 

I gardens  about  it  resounded  with  the  murmuring  of  brooks  and  the  warbling  of 


I 

I 

I 


birds.  This  was  the  residence,  and  these  were 
the  recreations,  of  one  whose  character  bore 
much  rc,semblancc  to  that  of  his  Roman  namesake 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  who  was,  from  his  *- 
erudition,  his  public  spirit,  and  his  munificence, 
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worthy  to  have  pa-ssed  his  days  in  peace,  as  he  did,  at  Athens,  at  Cepliissia,  l 

and  at  Marathon,  in  the  comparatively  tranquil  ago  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  I 

the  Antonines,  notwithstanding  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  | 
him  of  literary  vanity  and  idle  display,  and  notwithstanding  the  foibles  of  an  j 
affected  dilettantcism, — the  vice  of  his  age,  rather  than  his  own,  from  which 
he  was  not  exempt.  i 


We  are  carried  from  our  mountain  track  still  further  into  the  plain,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Athens,  to  visit  a place  which  was  connected  in  former  times 
with  the  private  life  of  another  Philosopher.  Between  the  two  villages  of 
CEVIII8.SIA  and  MAROL'St,  is  that  of  Heraci.A  Near  this  spot,  among  the.se 
olive  groves  and  vineyards,  was  the  country-seat  of  Plato,  lie  speaks  of  it 
i in  his  will, — where  he  bequeaths  it  to  his  son  Adcimantus, — a.s  lying  near  tlie 
! road  to  Cepliissia,  which  was  on  the  north,  and  reaching  on  the  south  to  the  i 
IIeracleum,  or  Tcmjile  of  Hercules.  From  this  notice,  its  position  is  easily  | 
ascertained ; for  the  names  of  both  of  these  places  are  prc.scrved  to  this  day ; 
that  of  the  former  in  the  modem  Cephissia,  while  that  of  the  latter  sur%'ives  i 
: in  the  village  just  mentioned  of  Heracld.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his  orchard  i 

I on  this  spot  that  the  Philosopher  sent  a liberal  present  of  figs  to  Diogenes, 

I who  had  a.skcd  only  for  three,  which  drew  from  the  cynic,  instead  of  thanks, 

I the  sarcastic  answer : “ Thus  it  is,  that  when  you  arc  asked  a plain  question 
in  philosophy,  which  might  be  answered  in  three  words,  you  reply  to  the 
inquirer  in  ten  thousand.” 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  village  of  JIarousi.  As  those  of  Cephissia 
and  Hcracle  preserve  in  their  names  a record  of  their  ancient  inhabitants. 
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tlicir  language,  and  tlieir  religious  worship,  so  that  of  Marousi  recalls  to  the 
recollection  a heathen  Deity  who  was  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  ancestors  of  1 
the  villagers  who  dwell  here,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Cased  in  | 
the  plaster  wall  of  a small  Greek  chapel,  near  to  this  place,  is  a marble  slab,  [ 
which,  as  the  ancient  Greek  inscription  ujxin  it  commemorates,  served  once  as 
! a limit  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Temple  of  the 
A.makusian  Diana,  of  whose  ajijicllation  a vestige  remains  in  the  modern 
name  of  the  village  of  .Marousi. 

At  the  birth  of  Erichthonius,  the  ancient  King  of  Attica,  Pallas  Minerva 
is  said  to  have  come  from  her  Temple  at  Pallene  to  Athens,  and  to  have 
borne  through  the  air,  as  a birthday  gift,  that  remarkable  conical  hill  which 
stands  at  the  north-cast  of  Athens,  and  which  was  first  named  LYCAnETTL's, 
then  ANCHl>iMrs,  and,  at  present,  the  mountain  of  Sx.  Geohge.  The  God- 
des.s,  it  is  said,  dropped  it  from  her  arms  on  the  spot  where  it  is  now  placed, 
in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a bulwark  of  Athens  on  that  side.  The 
Temple  at  Pallene?,  from  which  she  came,  stood,  it  is  probable,  not  far  from 
Marousi.  It  is  a spot  famed  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  contests  between 
the  sons  of  Peisistratus  and  their  rivals  the  Alcma’onidiC ; and  in  earlier  days, 
for  the  pursuit,  by  lolaus,  of  the  Argivc  Eurystheus,  from  the  Plain  of 
Marathon  to  the  Scironian  rocks. 

Between  the  southern  foot  of  Pentelicus  and  the  northern  slope  of 
Ilymcttus  is  a level  interval,  two  miles  broad.  This  is  the  communication 
between  the  two  principal  plains  of  Attica,  namely,  that  of  Athens  on  the 
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west,  and  that  of  JIe.s«X!a:a,  or  Interior  of  Attica,  on  tlie  soutli-cast.  At 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  a lion  sculptured  in  marble,  of  colossid  size, 
is  recumbent  on  the  plain ; it  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  good  prc.servation, 
except  that  the  legs  have  disappeared.  Near  to  the  spot  arc  other  blocks  of 
marble,  vestiges  of  some  temple  or  other  ancient  building. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Ilymcttus  will  long  live  in  the 
memory  of  him  who  has  beheld  it,  presenting  to  the  eye,  as  it  docs,  objects 
and  creations  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  distinguished  by  their  surpassing 
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loveliness  of  symmetry  and  colour,  and  of  much  intcre.st  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  thoughts  which  they  suggest.  Their  extent,  variety,  and  beauty  is  such 
thiit  neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  business  of  life,  nor  weariness  of  body 
or  of  mind,  can  erase  from  his  memory  the  jdeasurc  which  he  felt  when  con- 
templating the  scenery  beneath  him  from  this  sjjot. 

The  produce  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Pentclicus  has  been  sjKiken 
of.  To  compare  with  it  that  of  Ilymcttus:  while  the  vast  quarries  oi  the. 
former — worked  with  such  laborious  energy  by  generations  of  men  who  have 
departed  and  left  no  posterity  in  the  land — have  remained  untouched  for  many 
centuries,  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  industry,  no  interruption  in  the 
succession  of  labourers  in  the  humble  hires  of  Ilymcttus,  from  the  most 
glorious  days  of  Athens  to  the  pre.sent  hour.  The  storms  whicli  have  swept 
away  cities  and  empires  have  spared  them.  The  Cecropian  Bees  have  sur- 
vived all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  features  and  uprooted  the 
population  of  Attica : according  to  the  poetical  prophecy, 

**  Their  mce  remiiins  immortAl,  stAnda 
Their  house  untiioTed,  fuid  sirea  of  airea  are  l>oni.'* 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Ilymcttus,  a little  above  the  village  of  Bari,  is 
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a subterranean  grotto,  which  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  The  visitor  descends 
a few  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  enters  the  cave,  which  is  lighted  from  the  ! 
narrow  adit : it  is  hung  with  stalactites,  and  bends  itself  into  two  apartments, 
the  one  nearly  parallel  to  the  other.  This  place  was  a natural  Temple,  dedi-  i 
cated  to  Pan  and  the  pastoral  Nymphs.  It  would  have  been  a fit  scene  for  an  I 
Idyl  of  Theocritus,  and  was  worthy  of  inscriptions  from  the  pen  of  Nossis  or 


1 
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Meleager.  In  ancient  days,  the  pipes  and 
reeds  of  shepherds  were  suspended,  as  votive 
oficrings,  on  its  rocky  walls;  basins  of  stone, 
and  cups  of  wood  car\'ed  with  figures  and  flowers,  were  here  dedicated  to  the 
Deities  of  the  place : here  images  of  the  Nymphs  stood  in  their  small  niches ; 
hither  the  first  flowers  of  their  gardens,  the  first  ripe  ears  of  their  harvests,  the 
first  grapes  of  their  vineyards,  the  first  apples  of  their  orchards,  were  brought 
as  oblations  by  the  shepherds  and  j>easants  of  Attica.  Even  at  this  day  there 
remain  visible  traces  of  their  devotion,  as  well  as  memorials  of  the  jierson  who 
dedicated  this  grotto  to  the  worship  of  the  rural  Deities.  Engraved  on  the 
rock,  at  the  entrance,  is  an  inscription  in  verse,  which  announces  that  Arche- 
demus,  a native  of  Pherm,  in  Thessaly,  formed  this  “ cave  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Nymphs other  records  of  the  same  kind  inform  us,  that  it  was  sacred  to 
the  Graces,  to  Ajwllo,  and  to  Pan.  Two  verses,  inscribed  on  a slab  of  marble, 
speak  of  a parterre  planted  here  in  honour  of  the  Nymphs.  In  another  part 
of  the  cave  is  the  figure  of  Archedemus  himself,  rudely  sculptured  on  the  rock, 
dressed  in  his  shepherd's  coat,  and  with  a hammer  and  a chisel  in  his  hands, 
hewing  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

Plato,  in  early  youth,  was  led  by  his  parents  to  a grotto  on  Mount 
Hymettus,  that  he  might  present  an  offering  to  Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  thc- 
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Pastoral  Ai>olli>,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
thin  cave,  whicli,  as  the  above  inscriptions  still  existing  on  its  walls  assure  ns, 
was  consecrated  to  those  Deities,  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  great 
philuso]ihcr  of  Athens ; and  that  his  eye  has  rested  u]K)n  some  of  the  aime 
objects  that  we  now  see  in  this  simple  pastoral  temple,  which  has  sustained 
but  little  injury  from  the  lapse  of  agi's,  while  many  of  the  magnificent  fanes  I 
of  the  Athenian  capital  liave  cninrbled  to  decay.  i 
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At  a distance  of  ten  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  this  spot,  is  the 
bay  of  PuASMi,  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  the  const  of  Attica.  At  the 
centre  of  its  entrance,  which  is  a mile  broad,  is  a small  island,  on  which,  at  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  fragment  of 
a sitting  statue  of  white  marble,  from  the  attitude  of  which,  resembling  that 
of  a tailor  at  his  work,  the  harbour  derives  its  modern  name  of  Port  RAPllTfi, 
— an  appellation  not  very  complimentary  to  its  sculptor,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  intended  it  to  reprc.sent  a Roman  Enijicror. 

About  nine  miles  south  of  this  jdacc  is  another  harbour,  more  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  that  of  Tiiokicus  : it  is  a semicircular  bay,  a mile  and  a half 
in  breadth : to  the  north  of  it,  on  a rugged  hill,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Acropolis  of  the  city,  of  rude  and  massive  masoniy  : at  its  foot  is  a Theatre, 
and  near  it  a covered  Gallery  of  very  antique  style.  In  the  plain,  to  the  west, 
are  the  ruins  of  a large  and  magnificent  Building,  which  was  adorned  with 
a marble  peristyle.  Another  vestige  of  the  ancient  Thoricus  survives  in  the 
modem  name  of  the  place,  Thekico. 
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If  a line  be  drawn  due  west  from  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Tlioricus,  it  will, 
after  a distance  of  eight  miles,  meet  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  in  a place 
formerly  called  AnaI’IILVSTUS,  and  now,  by  a slight  change,  Anaphyso  : if 
again,  from  these.  jKjints,  Tlioricus  and  Anaiddy.stus,  lines  be  drawn  to  Capo 
GoLONNl,thc  ancient  SliNlUM,  we  shall  then  have  a triangle  nearly  equilateral, 
at  the  three  angles  of  which  are  three  places  all  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  history  of  Attica,  and  whose  sides  inclose  a space  from  which  she  derived 
the  means  of  her  former  affluence  and  glory. 

The  coined  treasure  of  Athens  was  preserved  in  the  Opisthouomus,  or 
hinder  apartment  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Jlinerva,  in  the  Acropolis 
of  that  city.  The  Country,  w'hich  we  arc  now  describing,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Attica,  was,  as  it  were,  a natural  Opisthodomus  to  Attica  itself. 
In  it  lay  the  uncoined  wealth  of  Athens.  In  it  were  the  Jlines  of  Attica,  that 
“ fountain  of  silver,  the  tre.asure  of  the  land,”  as  Aeschylus  calls  them.  The 
district  was  called  Laurel'.m,  a name  probably  derived  from  the  shafts  and 
passjiges  sunk  and  pierced  beneath  its  surface,  many  of  which  arc  still  visible 
on  the  road  between  Sunium  and  Tlioricus.  The  path  here,  near  the  sea-shore, 
is  strewn  with  scoria,  from  which  the  silver  ore  was  smelted  in  ancient  times. 

These  mines  were  the  projxirty  of  the  Athenian  State.  They  were  worked 
at  a period  of  very  early  antiquity ; in  the  days  of  Thcmistoclcs  the  supply 
from  them  was  very  abundant ; when  Xenophon  wrote,  they  were  beginning 
to  fail ; in  Strabo’s  age  they  were  c.\hausted  ; Pau.sanias  speaks  of  them  as  a 
monument  of  the  past.  They  consisted  of  large  vaults,  supported  by  columns, 
ain'd  and  lighted  by  vents,  and  divided  into  compartments.  JIany  thousand 
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slaves  were  ein]>loyecl  in  working  tlicm.  From  tliese  dark  cavities,  now 
slnided  with  ]>ines  and  overgrown  with  junipers  and  leutiska,  was  derived  the 
wealth  wiiieii  enabled  Athens  to  create  and  maintain  the  navy  by  rvhich  she  . 
first  coped  with  A'igina  and  afterwards  rescued  Greece  from  the  despotism  of  ( 
the  East.  Hence  issued  the  coin  which  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  was  nowhere  surjwssed  in  purity.  For  a long  time  Athens 
had  no  other  term  in  her  language  for  money  than  that  which  signified  silver  ; 
whether  she  ever  coined  Gold  is  doubtful,  but  before  she  used  it  in  her 
currency,  her  liberties  were  lost. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Athens  that  her  coinage  rvas  so  excellent  that  it  was  I 
everywhere  exchanged  with  profit  by  its  possessor:  and  it  is  worthy  of 
n'lnark,  that,  in  order  to  jireserve  its  credit  in  foreign  lands,  she  studiously 
retained  upon  it  the  antirpie  type  of  the  head  of  Minerva,  which  looked  as  if  ; 
it  had  proceeded  from  A'ig3'pt  rather  than  from  the  most  polished  capital  of  ' 
Greece.  Tlius,  while  in  the  other  arts  of  design  she  advanced  from  tlie  rude 
outline  to  consummate  sj’inmetry,  in  Numismatics  she  remained  stationary, 
and,  wdiile  lier  other  productions  were  unrivalled  in  elegance,  her  money  was 
as  inferior  in  beauty,  as  it  claimed  to  be  superior  in  value,  to  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

The  Temple  of  Minehva,  at  Siiniura,  stands  uiion  a raised  terrace  at  | 
the  highest  point  of  the  cape ; its  direction  is  from  cast  to  west : it  had  six  ; 
columns  at  each  front ; the  number  of  those  on  the  north  and  south  cannot 
clearly  be  ascertained:  nine  are  still  standing  on  the  south,  three  on  the 
north,  two  and  one  of  the  aiil<e  at  the  east.  It  was  surrounded  b}’  a sacred 
lemenos  or  inclosurc,  entered  by  a portico  or  Propylwa  at  its  north-east  comer. 
The  walls  of  the  fortress  descend  from  the  temple  toward  the  north  ; and  are 
still  traceable  for  their  comjdete  circuit,  which  is  half  a mile.  This  temple — j 
elevated  on  high  above  the  ..Egman  Sea,  at  the  extremitj'  of  this  promontory 
— stood  like  the  Portico  or  Vestibule  of  Attica.  Constructed  of  white  marble, 
placed  on  this  noble  site,  and  visible  at  a great  distance  from  the  sen,  it  re- 
minded the  stranger  who  approached  it  in  his  vessel  from  the  south,  by  the 
fair  pro|)orliona  of  its  architecture,  and  by  the  decorations  of  seul]>ture  and  of  | 
painting  with  which  it  was  adorned,  that  he  was  coming  to  a land  illustrious 
for  its  skill  in  the  most  graceful  Arts, — a land  set  apart,  as  it  were,  from  all 
others  for  their  cultivation,  and  appropriated  to  their  use  ; and  inasmuch  as 
this  fabric  was  approached  b\'  a portico,  and  surrounded  by  a consecrated  in- 
closure,  so  the  whole  land  of  Attica  itself  was  a sacred  Tkmeso.s,  whose 
Ijoundaries  were  Seas  and  Jionntains,  and  whose  PK(il‘i'L.*;A  was  the  Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  on  the  promontorj'  of  Suniiun. 

The  situation  of  this  temple — on  the  summit  of  a rock  projecting  pre- 
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cipitonsly  into  the  sea — is  singtilarly  magnificent,  and  the  view  it  commands 
over  the  islands  of  ^"Igina  and  tlie  otlicr  headlands  is  jierliaps  unrivalled.  To 
the  south  and  east  is  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Cyclades,  studding  the 
waters  of  the  yllgcan  Sea  ; more  to  the  north  is  the  coast  of  Euba-a,  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Carystos  terminating  at  Cape  Mandili  in  the  Gcriestian  promontory. 
To  the  south-west,  alsmt  ten  miles  off,  the  Seyla;an  promontory,  now  Cape 
Skylo,  forms,  with  Caj>e  Suninm,  the  entrance  to  the  iEgean  Gulf.  Within 
this  point  the  Island  of  Calaurea,  the  Town  and  Port  of  Poros,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Jlethana  are  .seen,  with  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  deeply  Indented 
with  gulfs  and  bays,  while  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Argive  coast  rise 
dark  and  massive  behind  them.  From  this  spot  let  us  pass  to  iEgina  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
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llK  inland  of  ^I'^pinn — according  to  Aristotle  tlie 
eye-sore  of  tlie  l’ira;us — is  of  the  form  of  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  the  westcni  angle  Wing  the  site 
of  the  ancient  port  and  city.  The  eastern  angle 
is  distinguished  hy  the  remains  of  the  Temple  whieh  has  obtained  such  cele- 
brity from  the  yKginetan  Marbles,  once  attached  to  its  ptsliments,  and  which 
now  enrich  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  ; while  at  the  southern  corner  of  the 
island  rises  a conical  mountain,  which,  from  its  grandeur  of  form  and  its 
historical  ass<x:iations,  is  the  most  remarkable  object  among  the  natural 
features  of  the  island. 

Remains  of  the  maritime  power  of  yKgina  may  W traced  in  the  harbour 
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where  we  now  are.  From  if.<  size  ami  beauty  if  once  ntfraeted  the  admiration 
of  its  Athenian  neiglilamrs  and  enemies.  The  entrance,  to  it  is  throu^Ii  a 1 
narrow  opening  I>etwcen  tlic  two  moles  wliieli  j)rojcct  from  tlie  shore,  and  then 
converge  towards  the  oj)ening.  They  terminated  in  two  towers,  by  which  the 
opening  was  flunked  and  protected.  That  on  the  left  side  has  been  succeeded 
by  a small  modem  ch.ajx'l,  dedicjited  to  St.  Nicliolas,  whose  name  is  dear  to 
the  Greek  mariner.  Tliere  are  foundations  near  tlie  shore  of  docks  ami 
basins,  strefcliing  for  about  a hundred  and  eighty  yards  to  the  north  of  this 
harbour,  and  connected  with  it.  Toward  the  northern  extremity  of  these 
substructions  is  the  ncnln  or  wharf,  wliich  letids  to  the  modem  Lazaretto  ; ■ 


beyond  the  Lazaretto,  in  the  same  direction,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Temple.  Its  founda- 
tions arc  of  considerable  extent.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  building  there  now  only  survives  the 
broken  shaft  of  a marble  column  ; but  when 
Chandler  visited  the  island  the  two  columns 
were  entire  and  supjwrted  the  architrave,  and 
when  Dodwell  visited  jFgina  he  saw  it  as  here 
" represented.  Various  dates  have  been  a.ssigncd 

to  the  erection  of  this  Temple.  To  determine  the  question,  the  following 
circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  temple  has  been  used  by  the  modem 
yEginetans  as  a (|u.arry,  from  which  they  have  excavated  materials  for  the 
construction  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  in  the  town  to  which,  unhappily 
for  its  preservation,  it  is  immediately  conti::uoiLs.  In  hewing  out  the  masses 
of  the  ancient  fabric,  several  blocks  were  found  to  be  inscribed  with  letters  of 
red  chalk,  which  were  still  distinctly  legible.  These  blocks  were  drawn  from 
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the  lowest  foumliition  ; tlic  clinrnctors,  theri’fon’,  which  are  inscribed  upon 
them,  arc  coeval  witli  the  building  itself.  These  eliaracterSj  from  their  form,  ' 
may  serve  as  autlientie  data  for  detennining  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  ' 
temple.  The  two  names  which  tliey  e.xhibit,  I’rothymius  (rpoeVMlos)  and 
i Knphainides  (eY*AMIAHs),  belonged  ])erha])S  to  two  builders  employed  in  tin?  ' 
construction  of  the  fabric.  From  a comparison  of  the  character  of  these  I 
inscriptions  with  others  of  which  the  date  is  known,  it  is  probable  that  the  I 
foundation  of  this  temple  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

Following  the  co.a.st  in  the  same  northerly  direction,  we  find  a tumulus  on 
the  shore,  probably  the  same  which  Pausanias  saw  there,  and  which  he  be-  ' 
lieved  to  lie  the  w'ork  of  Telamon,  who  landed  in  the  neighbouring  port  and  ■ 
raised  a monument  to  Phoeus.  Near  to  this  tumulus  were  the  Theatre  and  ! 
Stadium,  of  which,  however,  no  vestiges  remain. 


• »»«T  ur  ami  i CH* 


The  beautiful  ruin  of  the  ..'l^ginetan  Temple,  at  the  north-cast  corner  of 
the  island,  has  Itecn  the  theme  of  the  general  admiration  of  travellers  in 
Greece.  It  stands  on  a gentle  elevation  near  the  sea,  commanding  a view  of 
the  Athenian  const,  and  of  the  Acro)M>lia  at  Athens,  and  beyond  them  of  the 
waving  line  traced  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pente.licus  and  Ilymettus.  Its 
site  is  sequestered  and  lonely.  The  ground  is  diversifie<l  by  grey  rocks  over- 
hung by  tufted  pines  .md  clusters  of  low  shrubs,  among  which  goats  may  be 
seen  feeding,  phieing  their  fore-feet  on  the  boughs  of  the  shrubs  and  croj))>ing 
the  leaves.  It  is  such  a scene  as  this  which  proves  that  the  religionists  of 
Greece  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  two  things  most  conducive  to  devo- 
tional effect.  Silence  and  Solitude. 
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There  was  j>erhaps  another  reason,  besides  a desire  for  solitude,  why  a site 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  yEgina  was  selected  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  position  of  this  temple  ; it 
is  probable  that  this  building  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  yEginetans  themselves. 

It  has,  indeed,  by  many  topographers  Ircen  considered  as  identical  with  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  even  as  the  same  fabric  which  yEacus, 
the  king  of  ..Egina,  erected  to  that  deity.  But  not  merely  does  the  jrosition 
of  the  temple  itself,  standing — not  on  a mountain  as  that  temple  did — but  on  ■ 
a gentle  eminence,  forbid  the  inference ; but  the  character  of  its  architecture 
I jdainly  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  The 
only  evidence  in  favour  of  this  supposition  is  furnished  by  the  two  words 
j (aii  rANEAAHNini)  wliich  are  said  to  have  been  inserted  on  its  portico ; but 
if  this  inscription  ever  existed  there,  the  dialect  alone  excites  a suspicion  that 
it  was  a forgery.  Besides,  there  is  another  distant  site,  which  can  be  proved  I 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Panhellenium. 

To  whom,  then,  was  this  Temple  dedicaterl  ? In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  e.xamine  the  groups  of  sculpture  which  once  stood  against  the  ■ 
azure  ground  of  its  two  pediments.  They  liad  no  doubt  an  immediate 
reference  to  the  object  of  that  worship  which  was  paid  in  the  Temjde  itself. 

In  both  these  groups  one  figure,  that  of  Minerva,  is  more  prominent  than 
any  other,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Tenqile  was  dedicated  to  that 
j goddess. 

The  following  circumstance  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Ectuniing  to 
; the  town  of  yPIgina  from  the  Temple,  we  pass  a small  Greek  church,  at  the 
distance  of  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to  the  west  of  it.  The  spot  is  called 
Bilikada  : the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius.  The  door  of  the  church 

' 

' is  surmounted  by  a large  marble  slab,  inscribed  “ Tlie  limit  of  the  sacred  pre- 
I cinct  of  Minerva;”  an  inscription  which  probably  defined  tlie  bomidary  of  the 
I consecrated  incloaure  around  the  Temple. 

That  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Athens,  not  by  the  ..Tlginetans,  j 
but  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  when  in  possession  of  yEgina,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  site  which  it  occupies,  at  a distance  from  the  town  of  yEgina, 

I and  looking  directly  upon  Athens.  It  may  be  inferred,  also,  from  the 
• language  of  the  inscri|)tion  itself,  in  which,  it  may  be  oWrved,  tlie  name  of  j 
I the  Goddess  is  cxpres.Hcd,  not  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  jEgina,  but  in  the  Attic 
form. 

Some  parts  of  the  island  exhibit  the  devastating  effects  of  volcanic 

agency;  rocks  of  lava  jiiled  in  wild  confusion,  as  here  represented.  These 

rocks  are  of  a dark  grey  colour,  resembling  those  of  the  Alban  Mountains, 

' near  Rome. 
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Tlie  site  ut’  tlie  I’aiiiielleiiium  wus  placed  on  the  sumiuit  of  the  conical 
mountain  at  the  southern  angle  of  tlie  island,  which  has  been  noticed  as  so 
prominent  a feature  in  the  scenery  of  vEgina.  This  hill  is  now  called  Okos, 
'I'he  Mountain.  The  name  is  derived  from  tlie  ancient  language  of  Greece  ; 
it  denotes  at  the  same  time  that  the  mountain  which  bears  it  is  the  highest  in 
i yEgina.  This  mountain  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  On  its  summit,  .lEacus,  the  king  of  yEgiua,  was 
believed  to  have  prayed  to  Jupiter,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  nation, 
for  a supply  of  rain,  which  was  then  greatly  needed,  and  which  was  sent  by 
Jupiter  in  compliance  with  his  prayer.  The  .summit  of  this  mountain  is 
believed  to  be  the  site  of  this  temple  of  the  Panhellenian  .Tove,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  various  circumstances  mentioned,  upon  the  following 
grounds  : 

The  Panhellenium  is  placed  by  Pausanias  on  a mountain  : there  is  no 
elevation  in  the  island  which  deserves  such  a title  but  that  under  consider- 
ation, which  bears  the  express  name  by  which  he  characterizes  the  site.  The 
mountain  served,  as  we  know,  for  a meteorological  beacon.  If  its  conical 
apex  was  capped  with  cloud,  then  rain  was  expected.  This  notion  prevails 
still.  In  this  respect  the  crest  of  the  vEginctan  Oros  is  now  a beacon  to  the 
..Egaian  mariner,  and  the  legend  of  yEacus  is  doubtless  to  lie  connccicd  with 
the  observation.  This  mountain  supplied  the  first  progno.stic  of  the  coming 
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shower.  Jleiiee  /Kacii.s  wisely  .selcetcil  this  spot  as  the  .seeiie  of  liis  suppli- 
I cation  to  .love,  knowing,  as  lie  did,  that  the  mountain  would  prohahly  give  the 
first  intimation  of  the,  wi»hed-for  rain  by  its  clouded  .summit.  He,  perhaps, 
chose  for  his  jiraycrs  a moment  tvhen  such  indications  were  visible.  The. 

^ shower,  however,  which  fidlowed  them  was  considered  by  the  Hellenic 
strangers,  who  were  collected  in  the  plain  Ik-Iow  him,  not  as  a consequence  of 
j natural  phenomena,  hut  of  his  entreaties.  Thus  a coincidence  was  converted 
into  a cause  ; and  ..Eaeus,  the  king  of  H'igina,  bc-eame  the  son  of  Jove. 

There  is  another  argument  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  summit  of  Oros 
with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Panhellenian  .love.  It  is  well  known  to 
. havi'  Ix'cn  the  pracliee  of  .some  early  Christian  Churches  to  modify  the  objects 
of  heathen  adoration,  rather  than  to  destroy  them.  The  stream  of  Paganism  I 
was  taught  to  glide  into  a Christian  channel,  with  a soft  and  easy  cmreiit. 

(,)n  this  principle,  when  temples  became  churches,  and  the  deities  and  heroes  of 
mythology  gave  place  to  saints  and  martyrs,  there  was  generally  some  analogy 
which  regulated  the  jirocess  lietween  the  character  transformed  and  that  which 
was  required  after  the  transformation.  The  frequency  of  such  e.\am|)les 
argues  the  identity  of  Oros  mid  Panhellenium.  'I'lie  Panhellenian  Mount  was 
coii.secrated  in  the  Pagan  creed  of  .Egiiia  by  the  tradition  that  ..Eaeus  had 
prayed  on  its  summit,  and  obtained  a shower  from  heaven  in  answer  to  his 
prayer.  The  Mountain  now  called  Oros  has  on  its  verte.v  a small  chapel,  the 
foumlations  of  which  are  constructed  of  huge,  bloi'k.s,  in  a style  of  ancient 
ma.sonry.  This  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  Elias.  A more  appro- 
priate sueees.sor  could  not  have  been  devised,  to  occupy  the  consecrated  fabric  ^ 
I standing  on  this  hill. 

For  while  the  Pagan  might  assert,  in  the  words  of  Pausanias,  that  .Eaens 
having  sacrificed  and  jirayed  to  the  Panhellenian  .love,  caused  rain  to  fall 
U|ion  (ireece,  the  Christian  assured  him  from  the  graver  authority  of  iSt.  I 
I .lames,  “that  Elias  prayed,  and  the  heavens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit.”  The  foundations,  therefore,  just  noticed  of  the  small  chiqiel 
of  Elias,  are,  probably,  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Temjile  of  the  Panhellenian 
, .love. 

I On  the  western  side  of  this  mountain,  at  its  roots,  are  some  eon.siilerable 
remains  of  antiquity.  Perhajis  they  are  the  vestiges  of  the  Perilailus  and 
Tenqile  of  Apluea,  the  Dietyniia  of  ..‘Egina,  which  Pausanias  saw  in  his  way 
from  the  city  of  , Egina  to  the  Panhellenian  Mount.  A church  now  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  dedicated  to  Ai  A.somatoi.  An  old  column 
I was  formerly  eased  in  the  ivalls  of  this  church,  and  now  lies  on  the  western 

^ side  of  the  building.  Engraved  upon  this  column,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  is  an  in.scriplion,  in  an  elegiac  distich.  This  in.seription  afl'ords  the 
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] earliest  specimen  of  the  iEolo-Doric  forms  in  a monument  of  this  nature,  witli 
the  single  exception  of  the  Elcan  inscriplion.  Tlie  inscription,  when  trans- 
hitcd,  runs  thus : — 

*•  The  limn  hiin.seir,  who  ri-ar’il  thid  votiro  ntnno. 

. lx  ralletl  IMiilnstriitii  4 ; H.k  Hite.  Dt^iiinphuou.* 
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dewribe  AthkNS  aright,  the  writer 
ahould  lie  an  Athenian.*  He  should 
have  long  looked  upon  its  soil  with  a feeling 
of  almost  rcligiou-s  reverence.  He  should 
have  regarded  it  as  ennobled  by  the  deeds  of 
illustrious  men,  and  have  recognised  in  them 
••  Ills  own  progenitors.  The  records  of  its 

• -•  early  history  should  not  be  to  him  a science  ; 

they  should  not  have  been  the  objects  of  laborious  research,  but  should  have, 
been  familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy, — have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously in  his  mind,  and  have  grown  with  his  growth.  Nor  should  the 
period  of  its  remote  antiquity  be  to  him  a land  of  shadows, — a Platonic  cave 
in  which  unsiib.-tantial  forms  flit  before  his  eyes  ns  if  he  were  entranced  in 
a dream.  'I'o  him,  the  language  of  its  Mythology  should  have  been  the  voice 
of  Truth.  'I'he  Temples  of  .Athens  should  not  have  l>ee,n  to  him  mere 
fichools  of  Art.  He  should  not  have  considered  them  merely  as  existing, — 
in  order  that  he  might  examine  their  details,  note  down  their  dimei:sions, 
delineate  their  forms,  copy  their  mouldings,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  colouring 
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still  visible  upon  them.  They  should  not  have 
his  compass  or  his  pencil,  but  for  his  affections 
and  his  religion. 

This,  we  gladly  confess,  is  not  our  ca.se. 
AVc  commence  our  de.scrijRion  of  this  City  with 
avowing  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  convey  or  entertain  an  idea  of  Athens 
such  as  it  ai)peared  of  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view  from  which  we  love  to  contemplate  it, — 
one  which  supplies  us  with  reflections  of  deeper 
interest,  and  raises  in  the  heart  sublimer  emo- 
tions than  could  have  been  ever  suggested  in 
ancient  days  by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an 
Athenian. 

He  see  .\theu8  in  ruins.  On  the  central 
rock  of  its  Acroi’OLIS,  exist  the  remains,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  of  three  temples, — the  Temple 
of  Victory,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erec- 
THEL'M.  Of  the  J’ropYlaja,  in  the  same  place, 
at  its  western  entrance,  some  walls  and  a few 
columns  are  still  standing,  and  its  magnificent 
entrance  has  recently  been  cleared.  Of  its 
New  Aoora,  the  public  place  where  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  met  to  discuss  their  affairs,  all 
that  is  left  is  the  fragment  of  its  gate  here 
represented ; while  near  to  it  remains  the  Arch 
of  Hadrian,  marking  at  once  the  decline  of  art, 
and  the  loss  of  political  jjower  and  grandeur  of 
Athens.  Of  the  Theatre  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Acrojxilis,  in  which  the  dramas  of  Aischy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  represented, 
some  stone  steps  remain,  but  modem  attempts 
to  discover  the  remainder  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  success.  Not  a vestige  survives  ot 
the  Courts  in  which  Demosthenes  pleaded. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  Acade.mic  porches  of 
Plato,  or  of  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle.  The 
PtECll.li  of  the  Stoics  has  vanished.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  Long  Walls  which  ran 
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]5ut  wliile  tills  is  80,  and  wliile  wc  are  forcibly  and  mournfully  reminded 
by  this  s|)octaclc,  how  |icri.shable  is  the.  nature  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
which  the  world  has  seen, — while  we  read  in  the  min  of  these  Temples  of 
Atliens,  and  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  Ileligiun  to  which  they  were 
dedicated,  an  A|iolo"y  in  liehalf  of  Christianity  and  a Refutation  of  Paganism,  I 
more  forcible  and  chxjuent  than  any  of  those  which  were  composed  and 
jiresented  to  the  Roman  Emperor  by  Aristides  and  Qnadratus  in  this  place, 
we  are  naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  the  ]>ermaneMce  and  vitality  of  the  sjiirit 
and  inteth'ifenee.  which  produced  these  works,  of  which  the  vestiges  either  exist 
in  a condition  of  ruinous  decay,  or  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  fragility 
of  the  vmterial  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Not  at  Athens  alone  are  we  to  look  for  Athens.  The  e|iitaph, — Here  is 
the  heart:  the  iqiifit  is  everywhoro, — may  bo  ajiplicd  to  it.  From  the  gates 
of  its  Acropoilis,  as  from  a mother-city,  issued  intellectual  colonies  into  every 
region  of  the  world.  These  buildings  now  before  us,  ruinetl  as  they  are  at 
present,  have  served  for  two  thousand  yoiirs  iis  models  for  the  most  admired 
fabrics  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world.  Having  perished  here  they 


liJO  COXTHAST  OK  TIIK  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

along  the  plain,  and  united  Athens  with  its  harbours,  arc  yet  visible.  Even 
Nature  herself  njijxiai-s  to  have  undergone  a change.  The  source  of  the 
fountain  CallikiiuE  has  almost  failed  ; the  bed  of  the  Il.issus  is  nearly  dry  ; 
the  harbour  of  the  Pir.eus  is  narrowed  and  made  shallow  by  mud. 
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.survive  tlierc.  Tlicy  live  in  them,  as  in  their  legitimate  offspring.  They  arc  | 

; like  aged  and  decayed  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  carried  away  hy  | 

birds,  or  scattered  far  and  wide  by  winds,  and  have  produced  magnificent 
I forests  in  distant  lands.  Thu.s  the  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  tliesc  [ 

I noble  works  is  immortal  aiid  prolific,  n hilo  the  materials  on  which  it  lalwured  1 

I are  crumbling  to  decay.  We,  therefore,  at  the  prc.scnt  time,  having  witnessed 

this  fact,  have  more  cogent  reasons  for  admiring  the  consummate  skill  which 
created  them,  than  were  possessed  by  those  who  saw  these  structures  in  their 
original  glory.  [ 

Again,  not  merely  in  her  nuilerial  productions,  existing  here  or  elsewhere,  | 
docs  the  spirit  of  Athens  survive.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  found  in  her  Buildings 
and  her  Statues,  nor  in  the  imitations  of  them  which  are  the  ornaments  of  j 

other  nations,  but  also  in  the  purely  intellectual  creations  of  her  great  Minds:  l 

; it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Writings  of  her  Poets,  Historians,  Philosophers,  and  j 

Orators,  who.se  works  remain  unimpaired  by  time,  and  who  not  merely  live  in  j 

them,  but  have  served  as  sources  of  life  to  others ; whose  worth  could  never 
be  estimated  till  many  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  who,  having  now  been  ; 

judged  by  Posterity  to  be  worthy  of  immortality,  have  given  an  interest  to  , 

the  soil  from  which  they  sprung,  to  the  ground  which  they  trod,  and  to  the  | 
temples  in  which  they  worshipped,  which  these  ohjccts  did  not,  and  could  not  i 
possess,  as  long  ns  the  memory  of  those  was  recent  from  whom  they  derived  i 
it.  The  city  of  Miltiades,  Thcmistocles,  and  Pericles,  of  .Aeschylus,  Thu- 
cydides, Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  could  not  have  been  regarded,  as  mteh,  by  , 

their  contemporaries  or  immediate  succeasors,  with  those  feelings  of  veneration  ! 

which  ire  exjK’ricncc,  who  know  what  influence  they  have  exercised,  and  will 
never  cea.se  to  exercise,  over  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  In  this  respect, 

— and  it  is  a very  im])ortant  one, — the  modern  s|)cctator  of  Athens  enjoys 
I great  advantages  for  a contemplation  of  this  city,  which  were  never  known  to 
its  ancient  inhabitants. 

We  feel,  therefore,  a lively  sensation  of  pleasure  in  tracing,  step  by  step,  ^ 
the  vestiges  of  this  [dace,  in  examining  its  tojwgraphieal  details,  in  exploring 
the  sites  of  its  former  buildings,  and  in  studying  the  character  of  those  which  ; 

remain ; for  thus  we  seem  to  be  brought  into  the  society  of  men,  whose  names  i 

j will  never  jierish  ; thus  wo  apjienr  to  imbibe  a portion  of  that  spirit  wliich  ; 

animated  them,  and  priKluecd  the  works  which  have  raised  their  authors  from 
the  level  of  common  minds  to  a loftier  elevation  of  their  own. 

The  (drator  Deinades,  when  he  was  on  a visit  at  the  court  of  Philip  of 
ilacedon,  and  w.as  desired  by  the  King,  one  day  at  a banquet,  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  dimensions,  form,  and  features  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  sketched 
a Map  of  the  city  uism  the  table  at  which  he  was  sitting.  Wo  proiiose  now  | 
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to  attempt  an  outline  of  the  same  kind  as  far  ns  the  existing  remains  and  the 
intimation.s  of  ancient  authors  enable  us  to  do  so. 


MtuM  INI 


In  order  to  obtain  a distinct  notion  of  tlie  natural  cliaracteristies  of  the 
spot  to  which  we  refer,  let  us  consider  it,  in  tlie  place,  a.s  abstracted  from 
all  artificial  modiftcations ; — let  us  imagine  ourselves  as  existing  in  the  days  of 
CkcroI’8,  and  looking  upon  the  site  of  Athens.  In  a wide  plain,  wliich  is 
inclosed  by  mountains,  excejit  on  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  b}'  the  sea, 
rises  a flat,  oblong  rock,  lying  from  east  to  west,  alxjut  fifty  yards  high,  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  broad,  and  than  three  hundred  in  length. 
It  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  the  west,  on  which  it  is  approached  by 
a steep  slope.  This  is  the  future  Acropolis,  or  Citadel  of  Athens.  We 
place  ourselves  upon  this  eminence,  and  cast  our  eyes  about  us.  Immediately 
on  the  west  is  a second  hill,  of  irregular  form,  lower  than  that  on  which  we 
stand,  and  opposite  to  it.  This  is  the  Areopagus.  Beneath  it,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a valley,  neither  deep  nor  narrow,  ojam  Iwth  at  the  north-west  and 
south-east  Here  was  the  Agora,  or  j)ublic  place  of  Athens.  Above  it,  to 
the  south-west,  rises  another  hill,  formed,  like  the  two  others  already 
mentioned,  of  hard  and  rugged  limestone,  clothed  here  and  there  with 
a scanty  covering  of  herbage.  On  this  hill  the  popular  assemblies  of  the 
future  citizens  of  Athens  will  be  held.  It  will  be  called  the  P.vYX.  To  the 
south  of  it  is  a fourth  hill,  of  similar  kind,  known  in  after-ages  as  the 
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Jlf.-iKi'M.  Tims,  a group  of  four  hills  is  pirscntcd  to  our  view,  which  nearly  | 
inclose  the  apace  wherein  the  Athenian  Agora  existed,  as  the  Forum  of  Home 
lay  between  the  hills  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine. 

I Ileyond  the  plain,  to  the  south-west,  the  sea  is  visible,  distant  abont  four  j 

i miles  from  this  central  rock.  On  the  coast  are  three  bays, — the  future 

Harbours  of  Atmexs, — the  PltALthtl’M,  Mi'XYCIII.A,  and  PtK.ECs;  the  first 
being  the  nearest  to  u.a,  the  last  the  most  distant  from  our  present  position. 

I Toward  the  coast,  and  in  the  direction  of  the.se  Ports,  run  two  small  streams, 
both  flowing  from  the  north-east ; the  one  on  the  south  side  of  us,  pa.ssing  ns 
at  a distance  of  half  a mile,  the  other  on  the  north,  and  at  the  distance  of  1 

two  : they  do  not  reach  the  shore,  but  are  lost  in  the  intermediate  plain.  The 
former  is  the  It.lsst  s,  the  latter  the  (lKl>llls.sfs.  'J’o  the  north  of  the  former, 

I and  at  a mile’s  distanee  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis,  is  a rocky  conical 
hill,  of  considerable  height,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
scenery  of  .'\then.s.  This  is  Mount  Lvc'abhtte.s.  Kegarding  therr  the  hill  of 
j the  Acropolis  as  the  centre  of  the  future  city  of  Athens,  we  have,  as  its  j 
n.atural  frontiers  to  the  north  and  south,  two  rirers,  while  on  the  east  and  west 
it  is  bounded  by  hills ; its  limit  on  the  east  being  the  mountain  of  Lycabettus, 
and  on  the  west  the  lower  range  which  consists  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  JIuseum. 
Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  physical  features  which  distinguish  the  site  of 
the  .Vthenian  City. 
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We  now  (|uit  tliis  period  of  remote  antiipiily,  when  the  .aoil  of  the  future 
Atlieiis  was  eitlier  unteiiaiited,  or  oeeupied  only  li)’  a few  rude  and  irregular 
huildings,  and  pass  at  OTiec  to  the  time  when  it  liad  attained  lliat  splendour 
which  made  it,  in  Literature  and  in  Art,  the  Jletro|sililaii  City  of  the  World. 
.V  more  striking  contrast  than  tliat  which  is  |iresented  hy  the  appearance,  of 
this  same  spot  at  these  two  difl'erent  epochs,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 

No  longer,  therefore,  as  contem|H)raries  of  the  ancient  king  of  Attica,  but 
e.xi.sting,  in  imagination,  in  the  age  of  l’KH[(ir.t:,s  and  of  his  immediate 
successors,  we  now  contemplate  this  City  as  it  then  exhibited  itself  to  the  eye. 
First,  we  <lircct  our  attention  to  the  central  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  And  let  us 
here  su])i>osc  ourselves  as  joining  in  that  long  and  splendid  procession  of 
Minstrels,  I’riests,  and  Victims,  of  Horsemen  and  of  Chariots,  which  wound 
through  the  agora  of  the  City,  and  ascended  to  the  Acropdis  at  the  (juin- 
. <piennial  solemnity  of  the  Great  I’anatheniwa.  Above  the 

heads  of  the  train  let  us  imagine  the  sacred  I’eplos, 
raised  aloft  and  stretcheel  like  a sail  U|>on  a 
imijit,  waving  in  the  air:  it  is  variegated  with 
an  embroidercil  tissue  of  battles,  of  Giants, 
and  of  Gods:  it  is  destined  for  the  Temple 
of  MlN’EitV.t  IVil.lAS  in  the  Citadel,  who.se 
statue  it  is  intended  to  adorn.  ■ In  the 
bright  season  of  summer,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  Athcni.an  month  llcca- 
tombii'on,  lot  us  mount  with  this  proces- 
sion to  the  Western  slojic  of  the  Acrojmlis. 
Toward  the  termination  of  its  course,  we 
are  brought  in  face  of  a colossal  fabric  of 
white  marble,  — the  l’ropyla:a,  — which 
crowns  the  brow  of  the  steep,  and 
stretches  itself  from  north  to  south  aeross 
the  whole  western  front  of  the  Citadel, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  in  breadth. 

The  centre  of  this  fabric  consists  of 
a portico  si.xfy  feet  broad,  and  formed  of 
six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
raised  upon  four  steps,  and  intersected  by 
a road  ]>assing  through  the  midst  of  the 
columns,  which  are  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  su|)])ort  a noble  pdiment.  From  this  portico  two  wings  project  about 
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thirty  feet  to  the  wesif,  caeh  having  three  column.“i  on  the  side  neare.st  the 
j)ortico  in  the  centre. 

The  arcliitecinral  moulding.s  of  tlie  fahrie  glitter  in  tlie  sun  witli  brilliant 
tints  of  red  and  blue ; in  the  centre,  the  coffers  of  its  soliits  arc  spangled  with 
stars,  and  the  anta:  of  the  wings  are  fringed  with  an  azure  embroidery  of  ivy 
leaf. 

We  l)nss  along  the  avenue  open  between  the  two  central  columns  of  the 
)»ortico,  and  through  a corridor  leading  from  it,  and  formed  by  three  Ionic 
columns  on  each  hand,  and  are  brought  in  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze ; the 
central  one,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  broadest,  being  immediately  before  us. 

The  structure  which  we  are  describing  is  the  l’tt<ifVI..EA,  or  Vestibule  of 
the  Athenian  citadel.  It  is  built  of  I’entclic  marble.  In  the  year  n.  (’.  437 
it  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by  the  architect  .Mncsicles  in  five  years 
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from  that  time.  It.^  termination,  therefore,  eoineide.n  very  nearly  witli  tlie 
commencement  of  tlic  Pelopomie.«ian  war.  j 

Here  wc  pause,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  ohject.s  around  us,  to  explore  j 
the  (lallery,  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  I’olygnotu.s.  in  the  left  win"  of  j 
I the  Pro])yla:a,  and  to  visit  the  Tk.MPLE  of  Victouy  on  our  riijht,  which  I 
' possesse.s  four  lonie  columns  on  it.s  western  and  four  at  it.s  eastern  end, 
thus  being  a|>])roached  by  two  fac;ades,  and  whose  frieze  i.s  sculptured  witli 
j figures  of  Persians  and  of  fJrceks  fighting  on  the  Plain  of  JIurathon.  We 
return  to  the  marble  eoiridor  of  the  Propyla'a. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of  which  we  have  spoken  > 

■ as  standing  at  the  termination  of  this  gallery  are.  suddenly  thrown  back  u|ion  i 
their  hinges,  to  admit  the  Eider.s,  and  Charioteers,  and  all  that  long  and 
magnificent  train  of  the  Panathenaic  Procession,  wdiich  stretches  back  from 
this  spot  to  the  area  of  the  Agora  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Citadel.  1’he  ' 
ISTKKIOK  of  the  Atiiesi.w  Acuoi’iii.is  now  bursts  upon  our  vierv.  AVe  pa.ss 
under  the  gateway  before  ns,  and  enter  its  precincts,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  massive  walls  : we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  grc.itest  men  of  the  ancient  j 
I AVorld  have  walked,  .and  btdiold  buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  and  ] 

never  equalled  in  Iwauty.  AVe  stand  on  the  jdatform,  which  is  at  once  the  ' 

Sanctuary,  the  Fortrc.ss,  and  the  Jlu.scum  of  Athena. 

To  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  and  very  briefly,  of  minor  objects  here  ^ 
])resentcd  to  our  notice,  which  it  is  impossible  to  specify  in  detail.  AA'c  Iwhold 
before  and  around  us  a grove  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  }K.'deatals,  the  \ 
works  of  noble  .sculptors — Phidias  and  Polyclchis,  Alcamcnes,  Praxiteles,  and 
-Myron, — and  commemorating  the  virtues  of  Ircnefaetors  of  Athens,  or  repre- 
.senting  the  objects  of  her  worship : wc  see  innumerable  altars  dedicated  to 
heroes  and  Gods;  we  perceive  large  erect  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
the  records  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts  and  articles  of  peace,  witli  1 
\ memorials  of  honours  awarded  to  patriotic  citizens  or  munificent  strangers.  I 

Proceeding  a little  furtlier,  wc  see,  on  our  left,  rai.sed  on  a liigh  base,  a | 
huge  statue  of  bronze,  the  lalauir  of  Phidias.  It  is  seventy  feet  in  height,  : 
and  looks  towards  the  west,  upon  the  Areojiagus,  the  Agora,  and  the  Pnyx,  | 
I and  far  away  over  the  yKgaian  sea.  It  is  armed  with  a long  spear  and  oval  , 
I shield,  and  bears  a helmet  on  its  head ; the  point  of  the  lance,  and  the  crest  j 
I of  the  casque,  apjiearing  above  the.  loftiest  building  of  the  Acropolis,  are 
visible  to  the.  sailor  a]iproaching  Athens  from  Sunium.  ' 

This  is  JIiNKUVA  PlMiMACHfs,  the.  Champion  of  Athens,  who,  looking 
down  from  her  lofty  eminence  in  the  citadel,  seems  by  her  attitude,  and  her  ^ 
accoutrements  to  promise  protection  to  th<-  city  beneath  her,  and  to  bid  I 
defiance  to  its  enemies. 
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rassin.a:  onward  to  tlio  rl};lil,  wc  arrive  in  front  of  tlie  grout  marble  Tonij)le, 
wliicli  stands  on  the  most  elevated  ground  of  tlie  Aerojmlis.  Wc  see  eight 
Doric  columns  of  huge  dimetisions  elevated  on  a platform,  tisceiided  by  three 
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steps  at  its  western  front.  It  has  the  same  number  on  the  cast,  and  .seventeen  , 
on  each  side.  At  cither  end,  above  the  eight  columns,  is  a lofty  pediment  i 
e.xtending  to  a length  of  eighty  feet,  ami  occupied  by  nearly  twenty  figures 
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I of  HU])crhunian  size.  Tlie  f^roiip  wliicli  we  .sec  befon*  us,  at  tlie  western  end, 

' repre.scnls  tlie  contest  of  Jlinerva  witli  Xei)tune,  for  the  soil  of  Athens;  the  | 
otlier,  above  the.  ca.stem  front,  e.\hibits  the  birtli  of  tlie  Athenian  (.loddess 

Ueneath  the  contiee  wliieh  ran;jea  on  all  sides  of  the  Temple,  is  the  j 
frieze,  divided  into  conipartnient.s  by  an  nltcrnatin"  series  of  tri;rly]ihs  ami  of 
metopes,  the  latter  of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number, — fourteen  on  either 
front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  Hank  ; they  arc  a little  more,  than  four  feet  ^ 
I sipiarc,  and  are  filleil  by  one  or  more  li"iires  in  high  relief.  They  represent 
I the  actions  of  the  Goddess  to  whom  the  Temple  is  dedicated,  and  of  the 
Heroes,  especially  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fought  under 
. her  protection,  and  conipiered  bv  her  assistance.  They  are  the  works  of  | 
! Phidias  and  his  scholars;  and,  togi-ther  with  the  ])ediments  at  the  two  fronts, 
may  be  regarded  ns  fiflering  a history  in  seul|ilnre  of  the  most  remarkable  | 
subjects  contained  in  the  Mythology  of  Athens.  Such  was  the.  Parthenon 
I in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  we  im.agine  ourselves  sja-ctators  of  this  Quin-  | 
I i|Uenuial  Festival. 

Attached  to  the  temple,  beneath  each  of  the  metopes  on  the  eastern  front,  ' 
hangs  a ciieiilar  sliiehl  covered  with  gold ; below  them  are  inscrilied  the  names 
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of  tliose  wlio  dedicated  tlioni  as  olfi'riiigs  to  .Minerva,  in  testimony  of  their 
gratitiule  for  the  vietorica  they  liatl  won : tlic  spoils  of  wliieh  they  shan-d  with 
her,  as  she  partook  in  the  laliours  wliieli  neliievcd  them. 

The  memlfcrs  of  the  huildin^  above  siM'eilied 
are  enrielicil  with  a jirofusion  of  vivid  colours, 
which  throw  around  the  fabric  a jovial  mid  festive 
l«auty,  admirably  harmonizin;'  with  the  bright- 
ness and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  which 
encircles  it.  The  comice  of  the  iicdiments  is 
decorated  witli  painted  ovoli  and  arrows ; coloured 
inlanders  twine,  along  its  annulets 
and  lamds ; and  honeysuckle  orna- 
ments wind  beneath  them  : the  pedi- 
ments are  studded  with  disks  of 
various  hues;  the  triglyphs  of  the 
frieze  are  streaked  with  tints  which 
terminate  in  plate-bamles  and  gutta' 
of  azure  dye ; gilded  festoons  hang 
on  the  architraves  below  them.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a very  erroneous 
idea  to  regard  this  Temjdc  which  we 
are  describing,  merely  as  the  best 
School  of  Architecture  in  the  world. 

Jt  is  also  a noble  mu.scmn  of  Sculp- 
ture and  a rich  Gallery  of  Painting. 

We  ascend  by  three  steps,  which 
lead  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  at  the 
posticum  or  west  end,  and  stand 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  ]x-ristyle. 

Here,  before  the  end  of  the  cella,  and 
also  at  the  jironaos  or  eastern  front, 
is  a range  of  six  columns,  standing 
iijion  a level  raised  ulx)ve  that  of  the 
jieristylc  by  two  ste[is.  The  cella 
itself  is  entered  by  one  door  at  the  west  and  another  at  the  ea.st : it  is  divided 
into  two  apartments  of  unecpial  .size,  by  a wall  running  from  north  to  south ; 
of  which  the  western,  or  smaller  chamber,  is  called  the  < l|)isthodomus,  and 
serves  as  the  Treasury  of  Athens ; the  c•astem  is  the  Temple,  projierly  so 
called:  it  contains  the  colossal  statue  of  .Minerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  com- 
jioscd  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  is  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  circumstance,  the 
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PaKTIIENd.n,  or  Iti'sidciicc  of  till!  Virgin  Ciodiless,  a name  by  wliieli  tlie  wliolu 
building  i.s  fmjnently  described. 

At  tlio  sinninit  of  the  e.\terior  walls  of  the  tclla,  and  extending  along  the 
four  si(les  of  it,  is  a frieze  in  low  ridief,  representing  the  I’anatbenaic  Proces- 
sion ; it  is  moving  from  west  to  east,  and  may  be  imagined  to  have  just  entered  | 
the  Acroi)olis  by  the  gate  of  the  Propyhva,  to  have  advanced  to  the  south-west 
atigic  of  the  Temple,  and  then  to  have  diviilcd  it.self  into  two  lines,  one  of 
which  proceeds  first  along  the  western  end,  and  then  round  the  north-west  , 
corner  and  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  building;  the  other  by  the  southern  ' 
flank,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  eastern  front,  they  face  each  other. 
Here  they  are  separated  by  tivelve  siated  figures,  of  size  su|)erior  to  the  rest. 

Six  of  the.se  figures  face  the  north,  and  six  the  south.  They  form  a striking  ■ 
contrast,  by  their  seilat(!  attitudes,  to  the  rapidity  of  the  jtroccssion,  composed 
of  cars  and  horsemen  chasing  each  other  in  (piiek  succession,  and  increasing  in 
speeil  as  they  approach  thi-  eastern  front  of  the  Temple.  The  twelve  figiu'cs 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  Deities.  To  appear  in  their  presence  was  the  j 
object  of  the  Panathenaie.  Proee.ssion  ; and  by  the  juxtaposition  of  their  dignified 
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calninca.-i  ns  tlie  goal  of  its  eager  rapidity,  flic  train  itself  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
jiass  imsensilily  from  the  tran.sitnry  rcstle.ssnes.s  of  earth  to  the  eternal  tran- 
cjuillity  of  heaven. 


I 
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Such,  then,  in  its  original  form,  was  the  P.UiTllEXON  of  Athens;  the  work 
of  Ictinus  and  Callistratns,  adorned  with  sculptures  from  the  hand  of  Phidias 
and  his  scholars,  completed  under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  in  the  year 
II.  c.  4S9. 

Although  the  Pauathenaic  procession  was  sculjitured  on  the  Parthenon,  yet 
I it  was  not  connected  with  the  Minerva  of  that  Temple.  The  Pf.pi.os  borne  in 
the  Panathenaic  solemnity  wa.s  destined  to  adorn  the.  .statue  of  Miskrva 
Poi.lAS,  which  stands  in  the  beautiful  and  singular  Temple  to  the  north  of 
the  Parthenon.  The  direction  of  this  fabric  is  from  east  to  west,  its  cella  is 
seventy-three  feet  long  and  thirty-seven  broad,  ,and,  like  that  of  the  Parthenon, 
is  divided  into  two  apartments;  but  the.se  two  chambers,  unlike  lho.se  of  that 
temple,  arc  dedicated  not  to  one,  but  to  two  dift'erent  deities.  This  structure, 
when  considered  as  a whole,  is  called  the  Erecjitiieum,  from  the  ancient 
king  of  Attica,  who  was  buried  within  it.  Its  ea.stem  division  is  con.sccrated 
to  Minerva  Poi.iar;  the  we.stem  to  Pandrosi's  : the  eastern  is  faced  by  an 
I Ionic  hexastyle  portico,  and  the  level  of  its  floor  is  eight  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  At  the  north-west  angle  is  another  portico,  which 
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consists  of  six  Ionic  colmnns,— of  nliicli  four  arc  in  front,  nnmclv,  to  tlic  north, 
uml  one  on  each  side, — and  leads  into  the  western  chainlH-r.  A third  ))orfico, 
I ut  the  south-west  angle  of  tlic  Teiniilc,  conilueting  also  into  the  western 


ehainlH-r,  is  formed,  not  of  columns,  but 
Caryatides,  or  rather,  as  they  should  he 
descrilred,  of  Athenian  Virgins  dressed  in  their 
Panathenaic  costume.  They  are  six  in  numlicr: 
four  of  them  standing  in  front  rows  towards 
the  south,  and  one  on  each  side  ; they  are  raised 
on  a podium,  or  dwarf"  wall,  about  four  feet  high  from  the  ground. 

The  western  wall  of  the  cclla  is  pierced  by  three  windows,  the  apertures 
of  which  arc  narrower  at  the  to]>  than  they  are  at  the  bottom,  and  by  their 
inter|)osition  four  Ionic  columns  engaged  in  the  wall  arc  separated  from  each 
other.  A frieze,  of  grey  Eleiisiuian  stone,  to  which  sculptured  figures  are 
allachisl  by  metal  cramps,  surmounts  the  cclla. 

This  Temple  has  succeeded  in  imme  and  site  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
sanctuaries  of  Athens.  On  this  account  it  bears  the  title  of  the  Ancif.NT 
Tk.MIT.e  of  Mineira.  The  present  building  dates  its  commencement  from  the 
age  of  Pericles,  although  in  all  probabilitj'  on  account  of  the  death  of  that 
.statesman,  and  the  exjs'nse  inenrred  by  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
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of  a fire  which  injurcil  tlic  fabric  in  tlic  year  li.C.  400,  it  waa  not  conij)lctcil 
till  about  thirty  ycara  after  liis  dcccaae. 

Four  different  objeeta  of  great  national  interest,  contained 
within  the  walls  of  the  Ercchtlieuin,  give  it  a sanctity  and  an 
ini))ortancc.  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  temple  at 
Athens.  \Vc  arc  s]H!aking  of  the  Temple  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  I’erielcs.  In  its  ensti-rn  chamber  is  the 
ancient  Statue  of  Minerva  Polias,  made  of  olivc-wotxl, 
which  fell  down  from  heaven.  This  was  the  Minerva 
who  had  contended  with  Neptune  for  the  posse.ssifui  of 
the  Athenian  soil ; she  w.as  the  original  i)rotectre.ss  of 
the  Acropolis  and  of  Athens ; to  her  the  em- 
broidered Peplos  at  the  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thcna.-a  is  dedicated ; it  was  to  this  her 
Temple  that  Orestes  came  as  a suppliant 
from  Delphi,  when  ho  fled  from  the 
Eumenidcs;  before  her  statue  burns 
the  gohlcn  lamp  both  night  and  d.ay, 
which  is  fed  with  oil  only  onec  a-year ; 
the  sacred  seriient,  the  guardian  of  the 
Acrojwlis,  dwells  here:  here  is  the 
silver-footed  throne  on  which  Xerxes 
sat  when  he  viewed  the  battle  of 
Salamis, — here  the  sword  of  Mardo- 
nius,  the  Persian  general  at  Plata:a. 

In  the  ircxtcrn  chamber,  that  of 
Pandrosus,  is  the  salt  spring  which 
Neptune  evoked  from  the  earth  in  his 
contest  with  Slinerva : upon  the  rock 
there  is  the  imprc.ssion  of  the  trident 
with  which  he  stniek  it;  there,  too,  is  the  sacred  Olive  which  Minerva  pro- 
duced from  the  soil  to  support  /or  claim  to  its  pos.scssion.  From  this  tree  all 
the  olives  of  Attica  are  said  to  have  sprung : and  thus  the  most  valuable 
j)roducc  of  the  Athenian  territory  is  protected  and  consecrated  by  its  allianci- 
with  this  sacred  plant,  which  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  tutelary 
Uodde.ss  of  Athen.s.  Such  is  the  EiiEciiTiiErM. 

Ijct  us  now  tuiTi  our  attention  from  the  objects  within  the  citadel  to  those 
liclow  it.  From  the  central  and  elevated  position  of  the  Acropolis,  wo  enjoy 
a view  of  the  whole  Athenian  city  lying  at  our  feet.  We  will  imagine  it  as  it 
existed  in  ancient  times.  lsK)king  northward,  we  linve  immediately  below  us, 
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but  not  visible,  liollowed  out  in  the  face  of  the  citadel,  the  Sacred  Cave  of 
A(iLAUlii:s,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  who  sacrificed  herself  in  behalf  of  her 
countiy,  by  leaping  in  thi.s  place  from  the  cliff.  It  communicates  by  a sul)-  i 
j teiTanean  pa.ssagc  with  the  Erechtheum ; by 

j wliich  the  Arrhephori,  or  prieste.sses  of  Jlin- 

ervn,  de.sccnd  on  the  night  of  the  Panathenaui, 
bearing  a basket,  in  which  the  my.sterious 
objects  of  her  woi-ship  are  contained  : and  by 
it  the  Persians  scaled  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
citadel  and  of  Athens,  a little  before  the  battle 
: of  Salamis. 

In  this  spot  the  Epheht,  or  youth  of  Athens, 
wlien  they  have  attained  the  military  age,  receive 
their  arms  from  the  State,  and  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  to  imi- 
tate her  com'agc  and  defend  Athens  unto  death. 

To  the  left,  immediately  beneath  the  north- 
west angle,  and  the  Pr.l.ASdll',  or  northern,  wall  ■ 
of  the  citadel,  is  a second  grotto  of  similar 
character  to  that  of  Aglaurus.  It  is  sacred  to 
Pax,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  gratitude  for  the  assistance,  which  he 
rendered  them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  On 
its  left 
hewn  ii 

to  the  fountain  of  Clepsyuua,  and  to  the  city.  , 
The  Clep.sydra  supplies  a watcr-cloek  which  exists  in  the  octagonal  ' 
ToWF.li  built  by  .Andronicus  C’yrrhestcs  to  the  north  of  the  cave,  of  Aglaurus.  i 
On  the  eight  faces  of  this  fabric  are  carved  in  marble  the  figures  and  names  of 
the  eight  Wixns,  presented  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  from  which  they 
respectively  blow.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a Triton  of  bronze,  | 
holding  out  from  his  hand  a )X)inted  wand,  and  revolving  on  an  axis,  so  as  to 
rest  with  the  point  hanging  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  wdiich  happens  to  be 
blowing  at  any  particular  time. 

Beneath  the.se  eight  figures  lines  are  traced  on  the  walls  of  the  tower,  | 
which,  by  the  shadow  cast  upon  them  by  the  styles  fixed  above,  indicate  the 
hour  of  the  day,  as  the  Triton’s  wand  docs  the  quarter  of  the  wind.  When 
j the  sun  does  not  shine,  recourse  is  had  to  the  water-clock  vil/iiii  the  Tower, 
which  thus  serves  both  as  a vane  and  a chronometer. 


, or  western  side,  is  a flight  of  steps 
a the  rock,  wliich  lead  from  the  Acropolis 
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to  CvNOSAnoES,  where  is  a pyinnasium  surrouiulod  by  a prove ; this  was  the 
srho<il  of  Antisthenes,  the  fomi<1er  of  tlie  seet  of  tlie  Cynics ; immediately 
Is'yond  it,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Lycabetti'S,  or  Hill 
of  Light,  over  whose  pointed  top  the  sun  is  seen  from  the  west  of  the  Acropolis 
to  rise  at  the  summer  solstice,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 

Diomus  was  the  son  of  Colyttus;  and  in  accordance  with  this  ndationship, 
the  district  of  Coi.yttes  is  contiguous  to  that  of  Diomeia;  it  lies  on  the  west 
of  it : on  the  west,  again,  of  that  of  Colyttus,  and  adjacent  to  it,  is  the  region 
of  Melite;  from  Colyttus  a gate  opens  through  the  northcni  wall  on  the  road 
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; The  quarter  of  Athens  which  stretches  from  this  building  to  the  north-cast 
! wall  of  the  city  is  called  DliiMEl  \ ; from  it  a pate,  called  the  Diomcian,  leads 
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to  AcilAKX.t-; ; anotlier  from  Melite  comluots  to  tin*  suburb  of  flic  Ceua- 
MEIt'ES,  aiul  tliroiigli  the  graves  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Athena,  and  thence 
througli  a series  of  magnificent  monuments 
dedicated  to  their  memory,  to  the  two  wliite 
hills  of  Col.oxfs,  the  birth-jdaee  of  So]ihocles, 
and  to  the  Olive  (irove  of  the  Academy,  the 
sehool  of  Plato. 

Constructed  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  a sacred  inclosure,  and  raisetl  upon 
steps  on  a small  isolated  hill  in  the 
district  of  Melite,  is  the  TemI'I.e  OE 
The.sel'8.  Its  eastern  or  ]>rincip.d 
liont,  and  its  .south  side,  are 
visible  from  our  station  in  the 


Acropolis.  It  Inis  si.v  eolumns  at  each  end,  and  thirteen  on  each  side.  The 
eastern  jiedimcnt  is  adorned  with  sculptures,  .as  are  the  ten  metopes  on  the. 
eastern  front : the.  hitter  relate  to  the  lalamrs  of  IlEl!CfI.K.s ; u|Kjn  the  four, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple,  the  eKjdoits 
of  TllESEfS  are  represented.  There,  is  a frieze  over  both  the  pronaos  and 
jMisticum  : the  former  exhibits  a contest  of  men  mixed  with  Gods,  and  seems 
to  refer  to  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Pallantida^;  the  latter  represents  the 
battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithaa 

The  building  of  this  Temple  was  eommeneeil  under  the  aus)>ices  of  Cimon 
son  of  Jlilliades,  in  the  year  n.f.  47<i,  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
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.md  may  be  considered  as  the  first  effort  of  great  inijiortance  to  restore  tlie 
consttcrated  buildings  of  Athens  wliieh  were  destroyed  at  its  c;ipture  by  tlie 
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Persians  before  that  event.  It  is  a singular  cireumstance,  and  worthy  of  j 
observation,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Athenians,  on  their  return  to 
Athens  after  their  own  temporary  banishment  to  Salamis  and  Trmzen,  was  to  j 
restore  their  national  hero,  Theseus,  who  had  Ixicn  e.^iled  by  their  ancestors, 
to  his  own  city.  11  is  mortal  remains  were  brought  by  CImon  from  the  Island 
of  Scyros,  the  scene  of  his  banishment  and  death,  to  this  place;  and,  as  upon 
that  occasion  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  erect  for  tlicmsclvcs  a new  and 
magnificent  city,  and  to  adorn  it  with  public  buildings  of  great  splendour,  so 
they  raised  for  him  this  noble  structure,  in  which  he  was  buried  a.s  a man,  and 
worshipped  as  a demigod.  ' 

Hercules,  ns  its  sculptures  show,  is  as.sociated  with  his  kinsman  and  com- 
panion, Thc.scus,  in  the  honours  of  this  Temple.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight  to 
witness  this  enduring  record  of  their  friendship,  and  also  of  the  alliance 
subsisting  lajtwcen  the  two  nations,  Argos  and  Athens,  who  arc  represented, 
in  the  present  case,  by  these  two  heroes;  and  who  entered  into  a confederacy 
at  the  period  when  this  fabric  was  erected,  so  that  this  Temple  may  be 
considered  as  a treaty  of  peace,  consecrated  by  the  sanctions  of  religion. 
Another  reminiscence  of  the  same  amity  is  preserved  in  the  tradition,  that 
Hercules  espoused  Mclitc,  from  whom  the  district  of  Athens  in  which  the 
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Temple  of  Tlicscus  stands  derived  its  name.  Thus  the  two  heroes  arc  locally  j 
I connected  ; nor  arc  we  siirjmscd  to  find  a temple  to  Jlclanippus,  the  son  of  ' 
the  Athenian  hero,  in  the  same  neJghhourhood. 

If  the  eye  passes  to  the  south-west  from  the  Theseura,  over  the  small  j 
mound  of  Colonus,  not  that  outside  the  walls,  but  the  tumulus  which  stands 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Agora,  it  will  rest  on  a low  hill  sloping  down 
to  the  north  at  the  wc'stern  verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
west  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  is  a large  semicircular  area,  of  which  the  j 
southern  side,  or  diameter,  is  formed  by  a long  line  of  limestone  rock,  hewn  i 
i so  as  to  present  the  apjaiaranee  of  a vertical  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and 
pnojecting  from  it,  is  a solid  pedcst.al  carved  out  of  the  living  rock,  ascended 
by  steps,  and  based  upon  scats  of  the  same  material.  The  lowc.st  or  most 
I northcni  j>art  of  the  semicircular  curve  is  suiqwrtcd  by  a terrace  wall  of  i 
I jmlygonal  blocks.  i 

Tliis  area  is  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of  public  a-ssembly  for  the  People  of  i 
Athens.  They  do  not  meet  beneath  the  roof,  or  within  the  walls  of  a closed  ! 
. • building,  but  in  this  o]>en  space,  for  which  Art  has  done  nothing  except  by  i 
hewing  the  native  rock  at  the  south,  and  raising  the  wall  at  the  north,  which 
has  just  lasen  mentioned. 

To  form  an  idea  of  an  Athenian  assembly  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 
Republic,  we  must  imagine  this  open  space,  consisting  of  about  twelve  j 
thousand  square  yards,  occupied  by  nearly  six  thomsand  citizens  seated  in 
groups  within  it.  In  the  presence  of  this  vast  multitude,  one  JIan  arises;  he  | 

I ascends  the  stone  steps,  and  takes  his  strrtion  on  the  pedestal,  which  is  called  I 

! the  Bem,\,  at  the  centre  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  He  has  before  him  not  | 

merely  these  six  thousand  Athenians,  but  the  city  of  Athens.  Hying  at  ' 
a little  distance  beneath  him,  he  beholds  the  Agora,  filled  with  statues  and  | 
altars  and  temples,  and  he  is  thus  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Men  i 

of  old,  the  Heroes  and  the  Deities  of  Athens.  Beyond  it  he  sees  the  I 

AlSEorAOli.s,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  tribunal  of  Greece : above  it,  on  I 
the  right,  is  the  At’ROrous,  presenting  to  his  eyes  the  wings,  the  |)ortico,  and  ! 
])cdiincnt  of  the  noble  Propylma ; towering  above  them  in  the  air,  and  looking 
towards  him,  is  the  bronze  colossus  of  JIlKEliVA  Pkomachus,  armed  with 
I helmet,  sj)car,  and  shield,  apjrearing  from  her  proud  eminence  to  challenge  the 
world  in  defence  of  Athens ; rising  in  severe  and  stately  splendour  to  the 
j right,  is  the  Parthenon,  exhibiting  its  front  of  eight  huge  marble  columns, 
surmounted  with  sculptured  metojats  and  pediment  filled  with  marble  figures 
of  horses,  men,  and  gods,  dazzling  the  eye  with  painting  and  with  gold. 
Visible  to  the  north,  beyond  the  city  and  its  walls,  are  the  plains  and  villages  , 

, of  Attica,  its  cont-lields,  its  olive-grounds,  and  its  vineyards,  lying  in  rural  | 
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quietness,  made  more  peaceful  hy  its  coiitnist  with  this  stirriiip;  scene  : furtlier 
in  the  distance,  are  tlic  castellated  passes  of  Phyle  and  Deci;i,EA,  and  in  the 
Iiorizon,  the  hi"h  mountain  ridges  of  Fames,  Brilcssus,  and  Pcntelicius. 

Such  arc  tlic  objects  whicli  the  Athenian  Orator  secs  before  liim  from  tliis 
])cdcstal  of  stone.  To  Ids  left  is  the  road  to  Eleusis,  the  Sacued  AVav, 
which,  passing  through  tlie  beautiful  suburb  of  the  Oeranieietts,  and  by  tlic 
groves  of  tlie  Acadcgiy,  and  crossing  the  stream  of  the  Cc])liissus,  climbs  over 
the  western  heights  of  Mount  yEgaleos ; visible  in  the  rear  are  the  Two  long 
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lines  of  Wall,  wliicli,  running  along  the  plain  for  nearly  five  miles,  unite  the 
City  with  the  Pirauis.  There  arc  the  masts  of  vessels  riding  in  the  harhour, 
— merchantmen  hound  for  Pontus,  ^Egypt,  or  for  Sicily : fieets  which  have 
gained  for  Athens  empire  and  glory  in  distant  lands, — in  the  islands  of  the 
ACgiean,  in  tlic  peninsula  of  Thrace,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Kuxinc.  Further 
to  the  left,  is  the  glorious  Gulf  of  Salamis ; on  one  side  of  it  is  the  hill  on 
which  Xerxes  sat  to  view  the  battle  fought  beneath  him  ; and  on  the  other  is 
the  Caja-,  where  stands  the  trojdiy  of  Themistocles. 

Such  is  the  scenery  of  the  Pnyx  : such  are  the  objects  which  surround  the 
Athenian  orator  as  he  stands  on  its  Benia.  In  th  ir  presence  he  speaks.  In 
dread,  therefore,  mixed  with  delight,  inspired  by  such  a s|a-ctaclc,  he  proceeds 
to  address  his  vast  audience,  like  a (Jcneral  going  to  a battle,  when  he  secs 
the  fl.ngs  and  banners  of  his  country’s  glory  unfurleil  and  streaming  lx;fore 
his  eyes. 


I 


lltcsE  objects  arc  to  the  .\thcnian  Statesman 
and  Orator  standing  on  the  rostra  of  the, 
Pnyx,  what  his  brave  Epirots  were,  in  after 
ages,  to  Pyrrhus  upon  the  plains  of  Italy. 
They  arc  the  wings  which  waft  him  to  glory.  Tlicy  arc  also,  if  we  may  so 
ajicak,  the  levers  by  which  he  uplifts  his  audience, — for  they  stir  their  hearts 
.as  well  as  his  own.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  wonder  that  in  such  a soil  as  this 
Eloquence  flourished  with  a vigour  elsewhere  unknown. 

Not  alone  to  their  natural  genius,  though  in  that  they  stood  pre-eminent 
— nor  to  rules  of  Art,  though  ingeniously  contrived  and  elalwrately  studied, — 
nor  to  frequency  of  rhetorical  exercises,  nor  to  the  skill  of  their  teachers, 
though  they  were  well  dLsciplincd  by  both, — nor  yet  to  the  sagacity  of  their 
audience,  though  in  that  they  enjoyed  a high  privilege,  was  Atliens  indebted 
for  the  thunders  and  lightnings  that  pealed  and  flashed  forth  in  the  oratory  of 


I 

i 
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rericle.«,  and  for  the  torrents  that  flowed  in  tlic  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 

I but  also,  and  especially  to  these  olijects,  which  elevated  their  thoughts,  moved 
their  affections,  and  fired  their  imagination  as  they  stood  upon  this  spot.  The. 
school  of  Athenian  oratory  was  the  Pnyx. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Agora,  and  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
i Acropolis,  is  the  hill  of  the  Aeeopaou.S.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a flight  of 
steps  he^vn  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  it  consists,  covered  with  thin 
herbage.  Above  the  steps,  on  the  rocky  pavement  of  the  hill,  are  the  stone 
I Seats  on  which  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  sits.  In  this  spot,  distinguished 
i by  rude  simplicity,  is  assembled  the  Council  by  whose  predecessors  Ilcrocs 
and  Deities  arc  said  to  have  been  judged,  and  whose  authority  commands 
rc8jX!ct  and  enforces  obedience  when  other  means  fail,  and  whose  wisdom  has 
saved  their  country  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  when  there  apjicared 
I to  be  no  longer  any  opportunity  for  deliberation. 

Beneath  it,  at  its  north-cast  angle,  and  near  our  position  on  the  Acropolis, 
encircled  with  a sacred  inclosure,  fenced  with  a thick  grove,  and  placed  in 
a dark  cha.sm  of  high  rocks,  is  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
the  Eumenidcs,  whose  name  is  not  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian 
I without  a feeling  of  awe,  and  who  by  order  of  Minerva  were  conducted  to 
this  spot  from  the  Areopagus  after  the  trial  of  Orestes  there,  in  which  they  ; 
were  the  accusers. 

By  this  local  and  religious  connexion  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Areopagus 
avith  the  Temple  of  the  Furies,  the  one  partakes  in  the  sanctity  and  inviolability 
of  the  other : and  it  has  thus  become  not  merely  a political  delinquency,  but 
also  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  impair  the  dignity  or  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Areopagus.  i 

The  appearance  of  this  consecrated  sjwt,  rendered  more  awful  by  antique 
traditions,  and  by  the  peculiar  features  of  its  scenery,  placed  as  it  is  near  the 
; Agora,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  must  have  been  very  striking,  from  the  contrast 
I it  presented  by  its  sacred  seclusion  to  the  busy  stir  by  which  it  was  surrounded ; i 
nor  could  it  fail  to  impress  a feeling  of  sober  gravity  on  the  minds  of  many 
I whose  thoughts  would  othenvisc  be  whirled  around  in  the  bu.sy  vortex  of  the 
city  and  its  concerns. 

I Between  the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  on  the  south  and  the  Acropolis  on  the  north 
lies,  as  has  licen  ssiid,  the  Agora.  It  is  a circular  or  rather  an  elliptical  area, 

1 whose  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  about  a third  of  a mile.  I 

It  is  approached  on  the  north-west  from  the  city  gate  by  an  avenue  lying  | 
between  two  parallel  Colonnades  or  Storo,  the  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Ei.f.utuerius,  or  the  Liberator,  the  other  containing  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  fSecond  Archon,  or  Basileus,  who  takes  cognizance  of  religious  suits,  j 
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presides : from  him  it  is  ealled  tlie  Stoa  Basii.eiiih.  Near  tliem,  in  the  Agora, 
is  a tliird  (’olo.nia  le,— the  PiKClI.K  tsTOA,  or  Painted  Porch,  so  ealled  from  the 
frcsecK's,  representing  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  adorn  it.  From  this 
]>oreh,  freiptentcd  by  them,  the  Stoics  derive  their  name. 


I 


I 


VI  1BK  UiMt  ft. 


.Ml  the  buildings  connected  with  the  civil  processes  cmjdoyed  in  tlie 
enactment  of  laws  at  Athens  are,  from  its  ncighboiirhoosl  to  the  Pnyx,  fitly 
grouped  together  in  this  place.  Here  is  the  Boi’LEUTEKIO.N,  or  Council  j 
Chamber,  in  wliich  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  meet  to  discuss  measures  I 
before  they  arc  submitted  to  the  Assembly  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.  Here 
are  the  statues  of  the  ten  Heroes  of  Athens, — Cecrops,  Erccthcus,  Pandion, 
sEgeus,  Hippothoon,  Acamas,  Leon,  Qineus,  Ajax,  Antiochus, — the  Eponymi, 
as  they  are  called,  because  they  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens.  | 
To  these  statues  the  first  drafts  of  laws  are  affixed,  before  they  are  discussed 
in  the  Assembly.  Here  is  the  refectory  of  the  Prytanes,  or  Presidents  of 
the  Assembly, — a building  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of 
other  fabrics  in  the  same  place  by  its  hemispherical  dome,  and  in  which  the 
most  distinguished  citizeiis  of  Athens  are  entertained  at  the  public  charge.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  which  we  are  describing  stands  the  altar  of  the  Twelve 
Cods,  being  the  i>oint  to  which  all  the  roads  of  Attica  converge,  and  from 
which  distances  arc  measured. 

On  the  south-east  verge  of  the  Agora,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acclivity  by  which  we  ascended  the  Acrojwlis,  stand  the  two  figures  of  Har- 
MODlfS  and  AmsTtMiEini.N,  the  liberators  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Plsistratida',  which  are  treated  with  such  res|  eet  by  the  Athenians,  that  in 
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their  decrees  of  lionorary  statues  to  he  erected  to  tlie  great  men  of  their  own  or 
otlier  countries,  in  nreniory  of  the  benetits  whicli  tlie  State  has  received  at  tlicir 
iiands,  it  is  expressly  sjx!cified  that  tliey  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the 
Agora  which  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  objects  of  their  gratitude,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  statues  of  llarmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  It  is  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  and  one  honourable  to  the  Athenian  spirit,  that  in  this 
case  the  I’ast  acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  than  the  Present,  and  that  they 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  Dead  with  wanner  affection  than  they  court  the 
favour  of  the  Living. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  the  Agora  of  Athens. 
We  speak  of  the  early  times  of  its  glory.  The  Gate  of  the  New  Agora,  so  I 
called  by  some  and  rc|>rescnted  here,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date. 


«4TS  or  rai  aoKtujLo  mkw  aisoju,  ullui  alau  ■AiiaiA«'«  uun. 


Taking  then  a general  survey  of  the  whf)le,  from  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  .\cropolis,  we  observe  at  its  farthest  extremity  a vista  formed  by  the  two 
parallel  colonnades,  which  lead  those  who  come  from  the  north-west  gate  of 
tlie  city  into  the  curved  area  of  which  the  Agora  consists.  We  behold  this 
area  itsidf,  lying  between  two  hills,  which  sink  gradually  into  it ; we  see  it 
encircled  with  a zone  of  stately  editiees,  shaded  by  rows  of  Oriental  Plane- 
trees,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Cimon  son  of  .Miltiades:  in  its  centre  is  an  altar, 
the  geographicjil  focus  of  .\ttiea:  visible  beneath  the  trees  and  in  front  of  the 
Temples,  are  statues  of  marble,  bronze,  and  gold,  giving  to  this  s|>ot  the 
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apjKiamnce  not  merely  of’ a great  national  Atrium,  or  Hall,  whither  the  People 
of  Athens  resort  as  to  their  common  home,  but  also  of  a civic  Museum  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  of  Painting,  where  they  leant  to  admire  and  love 
! the  Arts  wdiich  give  perpetuity  to  the  past ; and  by  exhibiting  Men  and 
! Things,  noble  in  tlicmsclves,  as  invested  with  greater  nobleness  and  enduing 
them  with  an  imaginary  grare,  borrowed  from  the  ideal  world, — and  this,  too, 
in  an  Agora,  a itlaee  formed  for  mercantile  traffic  anti  mechanical  toil, — raise 
I tlie  tlioughts  of  those  who  fretjuent  it  from  a consideration  of  what  is,  to 
j reflect  ujton  what  has  been,  wliat  ought  to  be,  and  what  will  Ixj  hereafter.  I 
Therefore  we  are  not  surprised,  that  even  among  its  warehouses  and  shops, 
which  are  separated  into  com])artments  and  arranged  according  to  their  different 
character,  we  observe  men  of  a peculiar  dress  and  aspect,  who  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  deeji  thought  or  si'rious  reasoning,  who  find  food  for  sjteculation 
there,  and  who  have  come  from  the  walks  of  Aristotle’s  Lyceum  or  tlie  groves 
I of  Plato’s  Academy,  to  muse  or  converse  in  the  porches  of  the  Agora.  j 

If  we  i>ass  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  Aero|)olis,  which  is  called  the  ! 
Cl.ttONlA.v,  from  the  liberal  and  couragetms  Athenian  above  mentioned  who  | 
erected  it,  and  stand  at  a little  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  | 
Parthenon,  and  hx)k  towards  the  south,  we  h.ave  a view  of  the  scats,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  stage  of  the  great  Theatre  of  Athens,  lying  immediately  at  ' 
our  feet.  'I'lie  seats  are  hewn  in  the  living  nx'k  of  the  Acropolis,  and  descend 
gradu.ally  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  like  the  marks  which  are  left  by  a retiring 
I tide  on  the  shelving  sand  of  a semicircular  bay.  The  flat  area,  half  girt  by 
the  lowest  semicircle,  is  the  Orchestra.  Beyond  it  rises  the  Stage,  which  is 
terminated  by  a fa<,-adc  fronting  the  spectator,  adonied  with  statues  and 
8uj)ported  by  tiers  of  columns.  Beyond  this,  again,  he  beholds  a natural 
landsca|)c  of  great  variety  and  beauty : on  his  left  the  purple  hills  of 
Ilymettus;  in  front  of  him  the  sea,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  and  the  distant 
hills  of  Aigina ; and  to  the  right  the  cliffs  of  Balarais.  Sitting  on  these  semi- 
circular scats  of  stone, — the  steps,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  national  Temple, 
the  Acropolis, — beneath  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva,  and  the  majestic  statue 
; of  Jupiter; — with  such  objects  before  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the  most  I 
Iieautiful  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  sky  clear,  and  their  j 
dependents  come  from  the  Islands  of  the  .lEgean  to  pay  their  annual  tribute,  the  | 
Athenians  listen  to  those  dramatic  compositions,  which  derive  much  of  their 
freshness  and  bctiuty  from  the  pla<-e  in  which  they  are  performed,  and  can 
I only  be  duly  appreciated  when  maintained  in  their  natural  association  with 
the  earth  and  sea,  tlie  air  and  the  light  of  Athens. 

I From  the  combination  of  artificial  and  natural  scenery  which  the  Athenian  | 
Theatre  8U])plied,  the  imaginary  elements  of  its  Drama  became  real,  and  the  j 
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real  were  idealized.  P'or  exam]de,  if  the 
subject  treated  by  the  Poet  was  tlie  story  of 
tlie  House  of  Atreus,  the  spectator  saw  in 
the  distance  the  hills  of  the  Pelojwnnesn.s, 
Iwneath  which  the  hero  of  the  Tragisdy  dwelt, 
and  whither  the  audience  could  trans|Mirt 
itself  by  an  ca.sy  effort  of  imagination  ; if  the 
adventures  of  llippolytus  invited  their  attcTi- 
tion,  the  city  and  shore  of  Troczen,  where 
he  alaxle,  were  still  nearer  to  their  eyes ; if 
the  acts  of  Jledea,  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  beneath  which  they 
were  performed,  gave  them  a local  and  historical  reality  : if  the  exploits  of 
their  own  ancestors  at  Salamis,  the  bay  itself  was  before  them  in  which  those 
deeds  were  achieved ; if  the  Deities  of  Heaven  or  Earth  or  Sea  took  |>art  in 
the  action  of  the  Drama,  the  Elements  themselves  were  at  hand  from  which 
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Tliey  liad  stepped  to  visit  tlic  dwellings  of  men.  Thus  the  spectators  and  I 
the  spectacles  which  they  witnessed  were  blended  tog(!thcr  in  unity.  | 

From  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Theatre,  a road  winds  round  the  eastern  I 
base  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  called  the  Street  of  Trh’uds,  from  the  row  of 
small  temples  which  form  it,  and  which  bc;ar  on  their  summits  the  tripods 
that  have  been  dedicated  to  Dionysos  or  Bacchus,  the  patron  Deity  of  the 
Athenian  drama,  by  those  persons  who  have  defrayed  the  ex|)ense  of  a chorus 
to  which  a prize  has  been  adjudged  in  the  neighbouring  tlicatrc  for  the  jioetic 
and  musical  excellence  of  the  drama  to  wliieli  it  belonged. 

On  the  architraves  of  these  temples  are  inscribed  the  names  of  tlie  Victor 
associated  with  those  of  the  Poet  and  the  Flute-player  of  the  successful 
drama,  and  with  that  of  the  Archon  in  whose  year  it  was  |)crformed.  From 
these  inscriptions  the  Didascalite,  or  annals  of  the  Athenian  Theatre,  are 
compiled.  Its  history  is  written  in  these  fabrics  composing  the  street  which 
conducts  to  it.  The  martial  trophies  of  Miltiades  and  Theniistoclcs  stand  j 
ujion  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  promontory  of  Salamis,  but  those  of  j 
yEschylus,  .Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  ranged  side  by  side  on  this  spot, 
and  (ireseut  themselves  daily  to  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  as  they  pass 
to  and  from  that  place  where  those  peaceful  victories  were  won  which  these 
monuments  commemorate. 

Xcar  the  spot  where  this  street  communicates  with  the  Theatre,  is  a building  | 
surmounted  by  a circular  roof,  and  erected  by  Pericles  : it  is  designetl  for 
musical  performances,  and  is  thence  called  the  Oleum.  It  was  built  in  imitation  j 
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ol  the  dome-like  pavilion  of  Xerxes,  and  its  roof  is  constructed  with  the  yards 
and  masts  of  the  Persian  ships  which  were  captured  at  Salamis.  'I’he  vault  is 
8up])ortcd  on  a circle  of  columns,  which  surround  the  interior  of  the  fabric. 


IIUEE  hundrc<l  yards  to  the  south-east  of 
this  spot  is  the  vast  and  elevated  platform 
in  the  centre  of  wliich  .stands  the  gigantic 
Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupitek,  being  the 
largest  in  the  world  whicli  was  ever  erected  in 
honour  of  that  Ueity.  From  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis  we  see  its  western 
front,  consisting  of  ten  Corinthian  columns  of  Pcntclic  marble,  surmounted 
by  a high  pediment  adorned  with  sculpture.  This  temple  was  commenced  by 
Pcisistratus,  and  remained  unfinished  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

It  thus  became  a by-word  for  great  intellectual  eft’orts  in  general,  which 
have  experienced  a similar  fate : it  has  been  employed  to  deseriljc  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature  which  have  been  left  in  an  incomplete  condition  by 
their  original  authors.  Thus  the  jxirtico  and  peristyle,  which,  in  the  lively 
and  fanciful  language  of  Plutarch,  were  erected  by  Plato  of  his  great  philo- 
sojihical  work,  the  Atlantis,  and  to  which  the  cella  and  roof  were  never  added 
by  that  philosopher,  are  compared  by  the  Clueronean  moralist  to  the  structure 
of  the  vast  and  unfinished  (Ji.y.mpieium  now  before  our  eyes. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  one  of  the  first  conceived,  and  last  executed,  of 
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the  sacreil  monuments  of  Athens.  Tlie  building'  of  this  tcm]»le  went  along 
witli  the  course  of  the  national  existence.  Athen.s  ceased  to  be  indejMMident 
before  the  Temi)lc  of  .Jujiiter  was  completed;  and  it  was  reserved  to  a lioman 
Km))cror,  Hadrian,  to  finisli  the  work.  This  gigantic  building  stood,  therefoiv, 


nartK  or  jirtm  otimi  •,  nuMi  mi  iumi*. 


on  its  vast  site  as  a striking  proof  of  the  power  of  Rome  exerted  on  the 
soil  of  Athens.  The  remains  of  this  magnificent  pile  arc  now  reduced  to  a 
few  columns,  grouped  together  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  platform, 
which  was  once  planted,  as  it  were,  by  its  marble  grove  of  pillars ; and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  when  and  how  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared 
of  which  this  temple  was  bpilt. 

The  Rtadhim  of  Athens  was  the  most  remarkable  monument  on  the  south 
side  of  the  llissus.  Here  a sloping  bank  runs  parallel  to  the  river ; and  in 
this  slope  a semi-elliptical  hollow,  facing  the  north,  has  been  scooped  out  of 
the  soil,  of  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  river.  Its-shclving  margins  were  once  cased  with  .scats  of  white  marble ; 
a long  and  grass-grown  hollow  retiring  into  the  hill-side  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  Athenian  Stadium. 

The  concave  extremity  of  the  Stadium, — which  is  that  farthest  from  the 
llissus, — has  a somewhat  higher  level  than  the  others.  The  racer  started 
from  a point  at  the  lower  extremity,  and,  having  completed  one  course  in  a 
straight  line,  turned  round  the  point  of  curvature  at  the  higher  end,  descending 
in  his  course  to  the  goal,  which  was  a point  a little  to  the  ea.st  of  that  from 
which  he  had  started.  Thus  he  accomplished  a double  course  of  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  each.  The  chaplets  of  ^detory,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers 
showered  on  the  heads  of  the  succc.ssful  competitors  in  the  race,  by  the 
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spectators  iii  tlie  seats  above  them,  had  probably  been  recently  gathered  from  I 
the  blooming  banks  of  the  neighbouring  Ilissns.  i 

The  line  of  similar  fabrics — of  I 
which  the  small  circular  building 
of  most  graceful  proportions,  called 
the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi-  ' 
crates,  is  the  only  surviving  relic — 
possessed  great  interest  both  from  I 
iheir  object  and  execution.  They 
were  a series  of  temples  forming  a 
street.  These  temples  were  sur- 
mounted by  (inials, which  supported 
the  tripods  gained  by  victorious 
ClIORAGI  in  the  neighbouring 
Theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  were 
here  dedicated  by  them  to  that 
deity,  the  patron  of  dramatic  rcpi'c- 
sentations.  Hence  the  line  formed 
by  these  temples  was  called  the 
Street  of  the  Tripods. 

Beyond  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  j 
is  the  small  stream  of  the  Ilis.sus. 

I It  descends  from  the  slojjes  of  llymettus,  bounds  the  Lyceum,  which  is 
adorned  with  porticoes  and  groves,  famed  as  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  ! 
his  successors,  and  passing  between  a small  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  the  j 
Ilissian  Pluses  on  the  right,  and  the  I’auathenaic  Stadiu.m  on  the  left, 
it  skirts  the  southern  wall  of  the  city:  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
1 it  flows  in  a cascade  through  .several  ducts  channelled  in  its  rocky  bed,  and 
I is  there  joined  by  the  fountain  CAl.LlURlliJt!,  the  only  fresh-water  spring  at 
Athens.  Having  irrigated  the  gardens  in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city,  j 
[ the  Ilissus  loses  itself  beneath  the  rocky  soil  in  the  plain,  and  in  the  directioti 
of  the  most  southern,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  nearest  harbour  of  Athens, — 
the  PliALERUM. 

, The  mountain.s  jEgaleos,  Panics,  Brilessus,  Pentelicus,  llymettus  and 
Lycabettus,  the  stream  of  the  Ilissus,  and  the  harbours  of  the  Pirwus  and 
Phalerum,  were  daily  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens : they  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Athenian  story;  they  are  the 
sources  whence  they  derive  many  of  the  necessaries  and  omatnents  of  life,  and 
I a considerable  part  of  their  affluence  and  power,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
survives  in  the  extensive  remains  of  the  Tragic  Poets  of  iVthens,  nor  have  the  j 

i ..  1 
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Banks  of  flic  Ilissus  received  any  favoiiralilc  notice  from  tlie  Athenian  Poets. 
If  our  knowledge  of  the  geograiiliy  of  Attica  were  to  he  gathered  only  from 
the  extant  works  of  ..'Eschylu.s,  Sophocles,  and  Knripides,  we  should  not  be 
acipiainted  with  the  name  of  a single  mountain  on  the  Athenian  soil.  That 
this  is  not  the  result  of  chance  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  le.ss  copious  writings  of  the  comic  Poet  of  Athens — 
.\ristophanes — nearly  all  of  these  appellations  oecur.  This  difference,  observ- 
! able  in  the  practice  of  these  two  classes  of  ]>oets,  with  respect  to  the  great 


natural  features  of  Attica,  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained : — The  objects 
to  which  we  refer  were  too  familiar  to  the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  too  nearly 
associated  with  the  common  details  of  daily  life,  to  be  susceptible  of  that 
ideal  grace  with  which  Athenian  Tragedy  rctiuircd  that  its  materials  should  be 
I invested.  I'or  this  reason,  it  would  njipear,  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude 
avoided  the  introduction  into  their  ))oeins  of  names  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  their  audience  a train  of  ideas  so  different  from  the  thoughts  and 
recollections  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  Tragic  JIuse  to  produce. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  none  of  the  dramas  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  Theatres  of  Argos  or  of  Tanagra,  of  which  the  vestiges  still  remain. 

As  in  the  tragedies  of  the  Athenian  stage,  we  meet  with  frequent  mention 
of  the  natural  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  places,  and  derive  mueh 
to])ograj>hical  information  about  them, — as  wx  there  read  of  the  river  Inachus  , 
1 and  the  Arachna;aii  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  and  of  the  stream 
of  the  A.sopus  and  of  Blount  Citlueron  in  the  Tanagncan  region,  while  we  learn  I 
nothing  of  the  Athenian  streams  or  mountains, — so,  perhaps,  might  we  e.xjieet  ■ 
to  have  found  in  the  productions  of  the  Argive  or  the  Boeotian  Muse,  some  | 
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j reference  to  the  waters  of  tlie  Atliciiian  Ilissus,  and  to  tlic  mountain  ridges  of  ! 
Parncs,  Ilymettus,  and  Pcntelicus.  j 

AVc  are  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  all  early  Orcek  epic,  tr.agie,  or  lyrical  | 
nntliorities  on  the  subject,  to  resort  to  the  songs  of  tlin  Latin  Poets,  wlio  liave  ' 
not  been  sparing  in  their  allusions  to  the 
objects  which  we  have  sjiccified  al>ov(! 

I as  forming  the  most  prominent  features 
ill  the  landscape  of  Athens.  It  is  to 
lie  regretted,  however,  that  with  few  e.\- 
< ceptions,  their  descriptions  are  as  little, 
j valuable,  from  their  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  as  those  of  Athenian 
poets  would  have  been  ohji'ctionablc  to 
Athenian  readers  from  their  e.xcess  of  it. 

! It  was  the  jiolicy  of  that  great  States- 
man, who  saw  that  the  glory  and  jiower 
of  Attica  must  be  buoyed  u]>  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  rather  than  rest  on 

I 

; a fi.xed  and  solid  foundation  of  hrm 

frmn,  to  endeavour,  if  we  m.ay  so  say,  to  make  .\thens  au  Island.  This  was 
1 the  object  to  which  he  directed  all  his  exertions.  In  the  language  of  the 
Comic  writers  of  the  time,  he  took  the  shield  and  spear  from  the  hands  of  the  ( 

Pepublic,  and  put  into  them  the  rower’s  cushion  and  the  oar.  Having  sue-  I 

ceeded  in  rebuilding  the  walks  of  the  City,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Spartans,  Themistoclcs,  of  whom  we  speak,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Pirmus. 

He  observed  the  natural  beauty  and  e.xcellencc  of  that  harbour,  and  devotiul 
hia  eiierglc.s  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  first  maritiuie  people  of  Creeec.  He 
surrounded  it  with  military  fortifications,  and  constituted  it,  as  it  were, 
the  stronghold  and  Acropolis  of  Athens  itself.  I 

But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  e.xccute  his  own  jikans  to  their  full  extent.  | 

I Themistoclcs  was  banished  in  li.c.  •172,  six  years  after  he  had  rebuilt  the  walls, 
which  he  was  now  forbidden  to  enter.  His  father,  one  day  walking  with  liiin  j 
when  a boy  on  the  beach  of  the  Pira;us,  pointed  to  an  old  shattered  trireme,  no 
longer  sea-worthy,  whose  gaping  jilanks  were  left  to  fall  in  pieces  and  rot 
ujwn  the  sea-shore,  and — “ There,”  said  he,  “ my  sou,  in  that  fractured  vessel 
yon  behold  the  fate  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens.”  He  might  have  added — 

^ “ There,  my  son,  you  see  the  fate  of  the  great  author  of  the  Pirmus  itself." 

Cimon  and  Pericles  carried  on  the  design  which  Themistocles  had  la-gun. 
About  the  year  B.f.  46.5,  the  former  commenced  the  building  of  the  two  walls  . 
which,  starting  from  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  ran  down,  the  one  to  the 
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norllicm  horn  of  tlic  harbour  of  Pira.'us — tlic  most  northern  of  the  three 
porta  of  Athena — the  otlier  to  the  southern  aide  of  the  port  of  Phalerum,  the 
most  aouthern  of  the  same.  Tints  the  Athenian  city  a.ssumed  the  form  of  an 
insular  triangle,  secured  by  two  broad,  long,  and  lofty  bulwarks  from  external 
assault,  and  enjoying,  by  means  of  two  outlets  at  its  base,  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  sea.  So  long  as  these  walls  stood  alone  they  bore  the  name  of 
the  Loso  Wai.i.S.  Put  another  step  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  designs  of  Themistocles.  The  Piranis  had  now  become  the  principal. 


■\>it  or  THimiaTurtr* 


and  indeed  the  only  harlKiur  of  much  importance  ; Phalerum  was  sinking  into  i 
neglect.  But  if  the  southern  line  of  fortificiition,  which  connected  the  city 
with  the  latter,  were  surprised  and  stormed  by  an  invading  enemy,  io/A  the 
harbours  became  his,  and  the  approach  to  the  city  itself  was  not  interrupted  by 
any  further  barrier.  Besides  this,  from  the.  largeness  of  the  angle  of  divergence  ; 
of  these  two  walls  from  the  city,  the  defensive  force  of  Athens  was  distracted,  j 
and  did  not  easily  admit  of  internal  centralization. 

For  this  reason,  Pericles,  about  the  year  n.c.  444,  pro|x)sed  to  the  ; 
Athenians  in  the  a.s.-iembly,  that  a third  wall  should  be  erected,  which  should 
connect  the  city  of  Athena  with  the  Routhrm  horn  of  the  harbour  of  the 
Pira’us.  Socrates  was  pre.«ent  in  the  Pnyx  on  the  occa.sion ; and  the  ajH’Cch 
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which  Pericles  then  made,  recommending  that  measure  to  his  audience,  seems 
to  have  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  future  philosopher,  who  j 
was  at  that  time  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  The  advantages  arising 
both  from  this  restriction  of  the  fortified  triangle,  and  from  the  more  complete 
consequent  insulation  of  Athens,  and  also  from  its  closer  union  with  its  principal 
harbour,  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment  or  illustration.  The  city  of 
1 Athens  was  now  like  a large  vessel  moored  by  two  cables,  each  of  which  dropj)cd 
I its  anchor  in  the  Piraius. 
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tliroupli  wliit'h  it  flows  is  formed  by  the  nc.nrly  |)arallcl  ranges  of  ( >tliry»  and  j 
Mount  fl-ita,  brandling  from  Mount  Tymphrcstus,  and  stretching  eastward  to 


the  Malian  Gulf.  Tlie  length  of  tliis  valley  is  sixty  miles;  it  is  famed  for  the  | 
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At  the  suine  dintancc  ns  Lamia  is  from  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
S|)crchei«s  enters  the  sea,  Imt  on  the  south  side  of  it,  is  the  rocky  hill  of 
Tkach  IS,  with  its  Lacedivmonian  colony  and  suburb  of  IIkraclea.  Trachis 
is  so  called  from  the  rug^dness  of  its  soil,  from  which  circumstance  the 
surrounding  district  derives  its  name. 

The  whole  Tkachiman  province  was  consecrated  to  Hercules.  To 


richness  of  its  soil,  the  luxuriance  of  its  pastures,  and  the  variety  and  lieauty 
of  its  woods  and  gi-oves.  To  the  deity  of  this  river,  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  honoured  of  all  the  streams  which  watered  his  native  soil,  Acliilles,  when 
at  Troy,  vowed  he  woidd  pay,  if  he  lived  to  revisit  its  banks,  an  oftering  of  his 
hair,  which,  when  he  despaired  of  doing  so,  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  dear 
i friend  and  honoured  companion,  who  was  bom  and  reared  near  the  same 
stream,  but  who  was  then  lying  dcjid  upon  a funeral  pile  on  the  dreary  coast 
of  Troy.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius,  on  the  left  bank  of  it,  is  Lamia, 
now  called  Zkitun,  which  gave  a name  to  the  war  kindled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demiosthcnes,  after  the  death  of  Ale.xandcr  of  JIaccdon,  against  his  Generals 
^ Antijiater  and  Craterus,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Athenians  on  i 
tlu!  Thessalian  plain  at  thiAXXox.  'I’he  Orator  survived  the  calamity  of  his 
I Country  but  a few  monih.s. 

I 

! 
! 
I 
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Tracing  he  retired,  with  his  wife  Deianeira,  in  quest  of  an  asylum  in  his  exile, 
after  the  involuntary  homicide  which  he  had  committed  in  the  family  of  his 
I father-in-law  Qincus,  in  yEtolia. 

About  this  little  village,  ns  Trachis  now  is,  and  around  its  few  cottages  and 
small  fields  and  vineyards,  the  verses  of  Sophocles  have  thrown  an  interest  as 
lasting  as  the  sea  and  mountains  which  surround  it,  by  means  of  the  beautiful  I 
recital  which  he  has  made  of  the  cares  and  fears  of  Deianeira  when  dwelling  on 
this  spot,  and  counting  the  tedious  days  which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
her  husband's  departure,  and  those  which  were  yet  to  pass  away  before  his 
return.  The  female  peasants  who  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages  here  will 


Women  described  by  the.  Athenian  Poet. 


>c««ic  rttMsvTC  ur  ■nuaa<i  ubvikk. 

From  Trachis  the  fatal  robe  was  sent  to  Hercules,  who  was  sacrificing  on 
the  opposite  promontory  called  the  Cen^ean,  in  the  island  of  Euikea,  beneath 
which  is  a small  cluster  of  islands,  which  recall  to  mind,  by  their  name, 
lilCllADES,  as  the  promontory  itself  docs  by  its  present  appellation,  Lithada, 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  Hercules  on  LtCHAS,  the  bearer  of  the  poisoned 
garment, — a subject  treated  in  ancient  times  by  the  muse  of  Sophocles,  and  in 
modem  by  the  ehisel  of  Cannva. 

Across  this  bay  the  hero  was  ferried,  when  suffering  the  agonies  of  approach- 
ing death.  From  the  Trachinian  shore  he  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  Oita,  | 
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wliich  hangs  over  the  site  of  Traeliis.  He  was  tlien  placed  on  a funeral  pile 
of  pines,  and  oaks,  and  lentiska, — trees  and  ahruhs  which  have.  gn>wn  from 
^ age  to  age  on  this  majestic  mountain  ; and  here,  on  its  summit,  as  on  an  altar, 

I the  son  of  Jove,  as  Poets  feigned,  liaving  i>erformed  a sacrifice  to  his  father, 
was  himself  offered  as  a victim  on  his  father’s  mountain ; and,  having  finished 
I his  earthly  toils,  ascended  in  a cloud  of  fire  to  the  joys  of  the  Olympian  heaven. 

As  this  scene  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Hercules  the  apotheosis  of  the 
heroic  character, — iti  which  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  gods  wert;  conceived 
to  be  blended  with  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  humanity, — the  Greek  looked 
upon  it  with  a feeling  of  awe  which  made  the  mountain  not  merely  an  object  of 
admiration  to  him,  but  a great  moral  teacher  both  of  meekness  and  of  courage. 
The  8|xit  was  consecrated  by  the  sanctions  and  solemnities  of  his  religion.  It 
was  visited  by  the  Greeks  of  an  early  age  with  the  zeal  and  regularity  of 
[ an  ardent  and  systematic  devotion.  It  was  the  scene  of  processions  and 
' of  sacrifices;  and,  in  later  flays,  even  a Consul  of  Rome  turned  aside  from 
I the  line  of  his  military  inarch  to  offer  his  homage  to  Hercules  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  was  8up(K>sed  to  have  pa.sseil  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Such  being  the  reverence  with  which  the  summit  of  Mount  (Eta  was 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eountiy,  and  even  by  those  who  came  there  | 
from  distant  lands,  we  may  well  sup])osc  therefore  that  it  exerted  a very  strong  ' 
influence  upon  those  who  could  number  the  hero,  thus  deified  and  adored, 
j among  their  own  proginiitors.  At  no  other  time  would  this  influence  be  more 
deeply  felt,  than  when,  like  him,  they  were  called  upon  to  undergo  toils,  meet 
dangers,  and  struggle  with  difficulties,  which  would  lead  them  to  death  ; and 
after  it,  as  they  hoiied,  to  similar  glory  and  re|»se. 

The  Pass  of  Thermopyla!,  like  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  is  connected  with  the 
History  of  Hercules.  The  warm  springs,  which  flow  across  the  pa.ss  from  the 
foot  of  ilount  <Eta  towards  the  Malian  Gulf  on  the  north,  were  brought  out  of 
the  earth,  for  his  use,  by  the  hand. of  Minerva.  They  supply  a name  to  the  ^ 
place,  and  they  still  flow  from  the  earth,  and  expand  their  streams  into  pools  of  j 
I the  clearest  blue,  ns  they  did  in  the  ages  of  the  Demigwl  and  of  the  King,  while 
the  broad  S|)ercheius  has  wandered  from  its  course,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  trace  upon  the  sjxit  the  aneient  coast-line  of  the  Malian  Sea.  The  Spartan 
kings  also  traced  their  origin  to  Hercules  through  the  Hcraclidie,  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  On  one  memorable  day,  the  greatest  of  them,  Leonidas,  stixxl 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans  near  this  spot,  knowing  that  where  he  stood  1 
both  he  and  his  followers  mast  die,  and  he  probably  regarded  it  a-s  a proof  of  ^ 
the  sjiecial  favour  of  the  gods  towards  himself  and  them,  that  he  and  his  chosen 
few  were  called  upon  to  fight  and  fall  beneath  the  shade  of  Jlount  (Eta  at  i 
TnEKMOi’Vl..t';.  He  felt,  we  may  well  believe,  no  small  satisfaction  that  this 
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spot,  above  all  otliens,  was  to  l)c  the  scene  of  their  glorious  struggle  and  heroic 
' death.  The  Spartans,  while  they  saw  the  countless  hosts  of  I’ersia  in  their 
I front,  and  while  the  Immortals  of  Xer.xe.s  were  rushing  to  the  charge  in  their 
rear,  had  almve.  them  the  summit  of  Mount  (Eta;  and  thence  in  the  last  houi-s 
of  their  life  they  drew  courage  and  hope  trom  the  reminiscence  which  it  sup- 
plied of  their  great  ancestor, — of  the  labours  which  Hercules  had  undergone,  of 
the  death  which  he  had  there  suffered,  and  of  the  glory  which  he  had  won. 

Thcrraopyln:  was  the  scene  of  numerous  struggles  at  various  periods  of 
Greek  history:  it  was  defended  by  the  Phocians  against  the  Thessalians;  sub- 
sequently, by  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  against  Persia;  again, 
by  the  jEtolians  against  Philip ; by  Antiochus  again.st  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
Greeks  against  Brennus  and  the  Gauls.  In  the  three  latter  instances,  the 
same  inameuvre— namely,  the  detachment  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors  of  a 
force  which,  having  sealed  the  heights  of  A.noi’.K.v  or  Calliduomus,  was  to  fall 
on  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the  pass — was  resorted  to  exactly  as  it  had  been 
I employed  by  the  Persians,  and  with  the  same  success.  The  pa.ss  it.self  was 
never  stormed  by  main  force.  Its  conqueror,  and  its  only  one,  has  been  Time. 

8o  great  is  the  change  that,  in  the  bip.se  of  ages,  has  been  effected  in  the 
character  of  the  place,  that  it  has  cea.sed  to  be  an  object  of  military  importance; 
for,  while  the  river  Spercheius  has  brought  down  in  its  channel  a copious  supply 
of  alluvial  deposit  to  the  const,  the  waters  of  the  .Malian  Gulf  have  retired  so 
far  to  the  north-east  as  to  extend  what  was  once  a narrow  defile  into  a broad 
and  swampy  plain. 

When  such  a revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  grander  features  of  this 
remarkable  place, — -when  the  rivers  which  tlowed  through  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylfe  have  formed  for  themselves  new  beds, — when  fields  of  rice  and  salt-pits 
occupy  the  space  which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea,  it  is  agreeable  to  observe 
that  the  more  humble  objects  which  were  characteristic  of  the  spot  in  the  time 
of  Leonidas,  arc  still  visible  here,  and  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  that 
he  is  treading  the  soil  of  Thermopyla;.  Such  is  the  fidelity  and  minuteness 
with  which  the  ancient  historian  of  the  battle  has  de.scribcd  the  localities  in 
question,  that  in  spite  of  the  changeful  ojierations  of  Nature,  he  has,  as  it 
were,  fixed  the  river  and  the  sea  in  their  old  positions.  Thermopyla:  is  now 
no  longer  Thennopyla:,  except  in  th^  pages  of  Herodotus;  and  there  it  will 
remain  for  ever. 

Thermopyla:  was  the  scat  of  the  Congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 

Its  mootings  were  held  near  the  Temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Plain  of  Anthole, 

' which  extends  itself  at  a small  distance  within  the  pass.  The  session  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  composed  of  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  confedc-  \ 
rate  powers  of  Greece,  convoked  to  such  a place  as  Thermopyla;,  presents  to  [ 
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the  imagination  a picture  of  much  interest.  This  spot  was,  as  it  were,  tlie 
Vestibule  of  Greece.  And  ns  in  the  Homeric  Age  and  in  patriarchal  times  the 
Councillors  of  a state  or  city  took  their  scats  before  the  Towers  and  Oates  of 
their  town,  and  there  held  solemn  deliberations  on  matters  which  concerned  their 
I countiy,  so  these  august  Councillors  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Greece  might 
thus  be  regarded  as  sitting  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Metropolis  of  which  they  were 
all  citizens,  and  for  whose  interests  they  were  providing  by  their  deliberations 
I in  the  spot  where  it  might  most  necessary  to  defend  them  with  their  arms. 


ncmidian,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  Mount  Cnemis,  a ridge  tlirown  out  by 
Mount  <Kta;  separated  from  them  by  a small  ]>ortion  of  Phocis  were  the 
Loerians  who  were  termed  Opuntian,  from  their  ca])ital  city  Opus,  which  was 
the  residence  of  Ajax  Ollcus. 

The  modem  name  of  this  district  is  Talasta  : it  is  derived  from  the  little 
island  of  Atalanta,  which  lies  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  was  once 
united  to  it.  The  town  of  Opus  itself  was  ]>laccd  in  an  ojxm  and  level  country 
of  only  a few  miles  in  circumference,  which  from  its  fertility  was  called  the 
Happy  Plain.  As  Ajax  was  regarded  ns  an  object  of  national  pride  by  this 
small  city,  so  also  were  the  productions  of  its  prolific  soil ; it  exhibited,  there- 
fore, on  its  coins  a record  of  both.  While  on  one  side  of  them  is  a cluster  of 
grapes,  the  other  exhibits  the  athletic  form  of  the  Opuntian  Hero. 

The  Boeotian  frontier  was  at  Ijarymna,  a town  on  the  coast  a few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Opus;  the  modern  village  of  Puntzomadi,  which  is  near  the  site 
of  [.larymna,  seems  to  pre.scrve  in  its  name  a vestige  of  the  former  extension  of 
the  Opuntian  ]>ower  to  this  point. 
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river  Hows  in  an  easterly  direction  tlironj;li  a beautiful  valley  covered  with  fields  , 
of  corn  and  cotton.  At  a little  di.stahee  from  its  left  bank,  on  a declivity 
sloping;  to  the  river,  is  the  villa;;c  of  Lkpi'a.  The  walls  which  crown  the 
snininit  of  this  hill  Itcbniged  to  the  cit.adel  of  Ei.ateA. 

The  position  of  this  city  gave  it  so  much  imjiortancc  that,  among  the  towns 
of  Phocis,  it  yielded  alone  to  Delphi  in  this  respect.  It  commanded  the 
pa-ssage  from  Thcrmopylm  over  the  heights  of  Mount  Cnoinis  into  the  Cephis- 
sian  valley,  and  thence  to  the  plains  of  Bu'otia.  It  was  the  key  of  southern  . 


2:lB  PANORAMIC  VIFAV  OF  PHOCIS. 

Following  the  course  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  we  pass  from 
TvMl’llKr.sTPS  along  the  ridge  of  Pindus  in  a southerly  direction : at  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tymphrestus  is  the  summit 
of  Pauxassi:.s. 

Here  we  enjoy  a panoramic  view  of  PiKX'is,  of  which  province  this  point 
is  nearly  the  centre.  To  the  north-west  we  have  the  rugged  tract  of  Donis: 
a little  nearer  is  the  well-fortified  City  of  Lii-EA,  where  the  Boeotian  river 
Cephissus  arises  from  the  earth : the  place  is  now  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  Mkoai-AIS  Buyseis,  or  Gkeat  Soekces.  From  this  point  the 
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i Greece.  lienee  the  panic  and  consteniation  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  great 
I Orator  of  the  time,  tilled  tlic  city  of  Atlicns  on  an  evening  of  the  month  of 
' June,  in  tlie  year  it.c.  3.^S,  when  a messenger  came  to  the  I’rytanes  of  that  city 
with  the  news  that  Elatea  had  been  taken  by  I’hilijiof  Macedon,  who  had  marched  j 
by  this  passage.  Tlic  capture  of  this  city  was  followed  within  a few  months  by  | 
, the  total  d(;feat  of  the  Athenians  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Chasronea.  | 

I The  river  Cephissus  flows  by  the  city  of  Abac,  which  stands  on  its  left 
‘ bank.  The  place  is  now  called  Belisi,  and  was  formerly  famed  for  the  sanctity  | 
I of  its  oracle.  The  river  there  enters  the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  epithet 
f Cephis-sian,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  citadel  of  Orchomenus. 

I At  the  same  distance  from  the  Cephissus  as  the  city  of  Abac,  but  on  the 
! rujht  branch  of  the  stream,  and  immediately  below  the  point  at  which  we  now 
I stand, — the  eminence  of  Parnassus, — and  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it,  is 
the  city  of  l).u:i,is.  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  I 

I Few  of  the  cities  of  Greece  can  be  compared  with  tliis  place  in  the  grandeur 
of  thc.Ir  position,  or  in  the  extent  and  excellent  preservation  of  their  remains,  i 
The  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced  almost  in  their 
i entire  circuit  along  the  crest  of  the  rocky  and  isolated  hill  on  wliich  the 
j ancient  Daulians  dwelt. 

AVhat  remains  of  its  liistory  is  as  insignificant  ns  thc.se  vestiges  of  its 
I structures  are  remarkable.  It  has  derived  more  renown  and  has  attracted  | 
more  notice  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  by  the  mythological  .story  of  Procnc,  \ 
I and  the  story  of  her  sister  Philomela,  than  it  has  derived  from  all  the  I 
achievements  in  arts  and  arms  of  its  former  occupants.  'J’hat  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  indications  which  survive  of  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the 
habits  of  animals  even  by  the  earliest  and  rudest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  natural  humanity  of  character  which  such  an  observation  of  their  customs, 
and  sympatliy  with  their  sufferings,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  produce.  To  ' 
form  the  cliaracter  of  the  naturalist  the  science  of  the  augur  no  doubt  contri- 
I buted.  Both  arc  united  with  that  of  the  inventor  and  promoter  of  Greek 
^ civilization  in  the  ideal  jx-rsou,  as  described  by  himself,  in  the  /Eschylean 
drama  of  Prometheus.  j 

The  road  from  Daulis,  to  the  south-west,  lends  along  a rugged  valley  to 
Dki.imii,  and  falls  in  with  another  from  Amhuvs-sus  on  the  south,  at  a point 
half-way  Ix-tween  the  tw'o.  This  place  was  called  the  SclllsT^  llopos,  or  the  i 
I Divided  Wat  ; the  Thioimjs,  or  the  Triple  Hoad. 

The  rocky  and  micvcn  character  of  the  soil  over  which  tliese  roads  pass 
\ renders  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  traversed  even  by 
' tlie  liglit  and  small  cars  which  served  as  conveyances  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I While  we  have  a proof  that  this  wim  the  case,  in  the  fact  that  this  route  was  , 
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no  other  than  thc  S.VCRKD  Way,  along  wliich  a numerous  retinue  of  spectators 
and  worshippers  flocked,  at  stated  periixls,  to  the  games  and  religious  solem- 
nities of  Delphi,  we  have  also  an  indication  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent difliculties  by  which  a jounicy  upon  it  was  attended,  in  the  story  of 
ffidipus,  who  encountered  his  father  Laius  in  the  Triple  Way,  as  he  himself 
was  coming  from  Delphi.  His  unfortunate  assault  upon  him  was  occasioned 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  road.  The  tomb  of  Laius  and  of  his  attendant  was 
seen  by  Pausanias  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  which  is  now  called  Zvmeno. 

Beneath  us,  on  the  south,  is  Delphi.  Its  site  has  Wen  well  described  as 
a natural  Theatre,  slo])ing  in  a semicircular  declivity  from  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus. At  the  highest  point  of  this  Theatre  stood  the  Temple  of  A])ollo.  Its 


form  may  still  be  recognised  on  the  coins  and  sculp- 
tured marbles  which  belong  to  the  ancient  history 
of  Delphi.  An  interesting  record  of  the  ornaments 
with  which  it  was  decorated  is  preserved  in  tlie  Ion 
of  Euripides.  In  its  shrine  was  the  elliptical  stone  which  was  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Here  was  the  oracular  chasm,  whence  the  vapour 
issued,  which  swayed  the  destiny  of  empires.  We  cannot  contemplate  this 
spot  without  awe.  No  one  who  has  considered  the  history  of  Heathen  Oracles, 
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particularly  of  this  Oracle  at  Delphi,  will  deny  that  the  Evil  Spirit  was 
permitted  to  work  by  their  means.  Here  he  vented  hi.s  influence  on  the 
world.  But  more  may  be  seen  on  this  subject  in  a fitter  place, — in  the 
author’s  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xvi.  16). 

To  the  West  of  the  Temple  was  the  Stadium,  of  which  the  outline  is  still 
visible.  To  the  east  of  it  was  the  poetic  fountain  of  Castalia.  It  still  flows 


vlUAQt  or  krai  ourtii. 


on,  while  the  Temple  ot  Apollo,  and  the  Council  Hall  of  the  Amphictyons, 
the  Treasure-house  of  Croe.sus,  and  the  three  thousand  statues  which 
crowded  the  buildings  and  streets  of  Delphi,  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
have  all  vanished  as  though  they  had  never  been.  The  spring  is  now 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  in  who.se  honour  a small  chapel  has  been  erected 
over  the  source.  It  falls  from  Parnassus  down  the  slojic  on  which 
Delphi  stood,  into  the  river  Pleistus,  which  flows  along  the  valley  at  the 
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|iH.sscR,  in  a wcsti-rly  di- 
rection, throufjh  groves 
of  olives,  by  the  side 
of  the  Del]iliinn  Hip- 
podrome, and  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  crags 
where  the  Criasa  of 
Homer  stood,  which 
preserves,  in  its  mo- 
dern name  of  Cbissii, 
and  in  the  huge  jwly- 
gonal  walla  of  its  Acro- 
])olis,  the  memorials  of 
its  ancient  greatness. 

It  then  receives  a tri- 
butary stream  coming 
from  the  north,  and 
flowing  beneath  the 
city  of  AmI’IIIssa.  Their  united  waters 
glide  together  through  a wide  and  Iwautiful 
plain,  known  and  reverenced  with  a feeling  of 
religious  awe  in  ancient  times  as  the  hallowed 
Plain  of  ClKRHA,  till  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  in  the  Cris.s,*;an  Bay,  whieli  is  at  the 
distanee  of  five  miles  from  the  site  of  Delphi,  of  which 
city  it  was  formerly  the  harlxiur. 

Diogenes,  when  he  had  been  exiled  from  Sino]>e, 
migrated  into  the  south  of  Greece,  wlierc  he  used  to 
spend  his  summers  at  Corinth  and  his  winters  at 
Athens.  Corinth  he  preferred  during  the  warmer 
season  of  the  year  as  standing  upon  two  seas,  and 
thus  ventilated  by  a double  breeze.  But  Athens  was 
recommended  as  a winter  residence  by  other  advan- 
tages : it  was  not  overhung  by  mountains : it  was 
greatly  favoured  by  soft  and  pure  airs ; it  was  not  subject  to  deluged  by 
violent  rains,  and  its  dry  and  light  soil  speedily  ab.sorbed  the  showers  that  fell. 
Our  own  cx|ierience  would  lead  us  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  this  choice. 
Keturniiig  to  Athens  from  an  excursion  to  Delphi,  having  passed  through 
Thelres,  f^euctra.  and  Ambryssus,  on  our  way  thither,  we  found,  on  our  return. 
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that  the  overflowings  of  the  As<-)pus  in  tlie  plain  of  Platnca  were  then  covered 
with  ice,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  that  city  descriWd  by 
Thucydides.  On  our  way  back,  the  cold  was  excessively  severe ; it  was,  in  a | 
word,  one  of  Hesiod’s  Boeotian  winters.  On  Jlount  Parnassus  we  were 
detained  by  a snow-stonn.  The  snow  was  drifting  with  incessant  violence  as 
we  juissed  the  Triodos  already  mentioned  where  (Edipus  encountered  his 
father.  Tlie  hill  on  which  the  citadel  of  Daulis  stands,  was  covered  with  deep 
snow.  We  entered  Thebes  in  a snow-storm,  which  confined  us  for  exactly  a 
week  in  a room  with  no  windows.  The  same  cause  prevented  us  from  pursuing  i 
the  ordinary  route  by  the  pass  of  Phyle.  That  passage  was  blocked  up  by 
snow,  and  we  wore  compclUul  to  follow  the  long  and  circuitous  route  over  the 
plain  north  of  the  A.sopus,  which  brought  us  out  on  the  sea-coast,  a little  to 
the  south  of  the  Eurii)us.  i 

Of  the  beauty  of  this  scene  in  summer,  and  of  the  peculiar  features  which 
distinguish  it,  no  better  or  more  accurate  description  can  be  given  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  lines'  of  Milton,  to  whose  imagination  i 
a landscape  presented  itself  similar  to  that  which  the  traveller  beholds  from  the 
ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Crisso : — 

**  It  waR  a niiiuntiun  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A npacioufl  plain,  outstretch'd  in  circuit  wide. 

Lay  pleasant ; frtun  his  side  two  rivers  flow’d,  j 

The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  between  j 

Fair  chnni}>aisn  with  less  rivers  intervoin'd,  ' 

Then  meeting  Joined  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  j 

Fertile  of  com  the  glelie,  of  oil  and  wine ; i 

Whh  herds  the  pastures  thronged,  with  flocks  the  hilh ; ^ 

Huge  cities,  and  bigh*tower'd,  that  well  might  seem  i 

The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs-  • — 

MeillXT  Helicon  is  to  B<Eotia  what  Parnassus  is  to  Phocis.  The  principal 
cities  of  that  country  are  grouped  about  its  sides,  as  the  Phocian  towns  are 
connected  with  those  of  their  own  mountain ; and  as  the  mountain  of  Phocis 
could  show  upon  its  summit  the  CoiU'ClAN  Cave,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Parnassian  nymphs,  so  upon  the  heights  of  the  Bccotian  hill  were  the  favourite  ] 
haunts  of  its  own  deities.  Here  flourished  the  grove  of  the  Musi's,  wliose 
statues  stood  beneath  the.  shady  recesses  of  these  mountain  glades ; here 
flowed  the  sacred  spring  of  Aganippe,  round  wliich  the  JIu.ses  danced ; here 
was  the  clear  source  of  Ilipjxicrcne,  in  which  they  bathed.  The  whole 
mountain  was  celebrated  for  its  fresh  rills,  and  cool  groves,  and  flowery 
slopes ; and  while  the  legends  connected  with  the  othtr  mountains  of  Greece 
were  sometimes  of  a terrific  and  often  of  a stem  and  savage  character,  those 
which  were  produced  by  the  soil  and  scenery  of  Helicon,  partook  of  the 
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MifliK'ss  and  aniPiiity  which  distliifpiisli  tlic  mountain  from  which  tlicy  s|)rung. 
Helicon  had  no  (I'Mipus  nor  Pentheus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  names  wliicli  characterize  tlie  natural 
objects  of  this  mountain  are  of  Macedonian  origin.  They  afford  liistorical 
evidence  of  llic  c.'ctraction  of  its  ancient  colonists.  The  regard  which  the 
early  settlers  upon  the  ridges  of  Helicon  still  cherished  for  the  land  from 
which  they  came,  is  e.xpressed  in  the  ap(x:liations  of  Liiiktiiua,  PimI’LEA,  and 
PlEKiDES,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Macedonia,  and  transferred  to 
analogous  objects  in  their  adopted  countrj-,  when  they  had  fouinl,  after  their 
migration,  a rcsting-]dacc  in  the  glens  of  Helicon. 

The  nearest  eity  to  the  summit  of  Helicon,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  Lehadea. 


I 


The  stream  which  flows  by  the  eastern  foot  of  its 
Acropolis  takes  its  ri.se  in  one  of  the  dells  of  this 
mountain.  It  was  called  Hercysa.  Before  it 
arrives  at  the  city  of  Lebadea,  it  passes  through 
a dark  ravine,  which  seems  to  recommend  itself 
by  its  gloominess  and  the  frowning  height  of  the 
crags  which  overshadow  it,  as  a place  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  exercise  of 
the  influence  of  a mysterious  and  awful  mythology.  As  such  it  was  chosen 
for  the  scat  of  the  oracle  of  the  Boeotian  hero,  Trophonius.  Re  delivered  his 
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responses  to  the  inquirer  in  the  hall  of  a dark  subterranean  eave,  whieli  was  on 
the  left  side  of  this  stream,  and  beneath  these  lofty  rocks.  Thither  the  wor- 
shipper descended  after  having  undergone  a rigid  discipline  of  religious 
preparation,  under  eireumstances  well  fitted  to  inspire  him  with  that  devotional 
dread  which  was  necessary  to  render  him  a fit  recipient  of  the  oracular 
influence  supplied  to  his  imagination  by  the  strange  sights,  and  mysterious 
voices,  and  unearthly  terrors  of  this  dark  place. 

The  Ilercyna  flows  from  Lebadea  to  the  east ; it  then  enters  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Cephissus,  and  falls  into  the  same  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of 
that  river,  and  which  was  formerly  called  the  CephisSIAS  or  Copaic,  and  now 
the  lake  of  Topolias.  In  this  plain  is  the  city  of  Ch.eronea;  it  stands  on 
the  southern  margin  of  the  north  side  of  a rocky  hill,  on  which  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  and  the  remains  of  its  aneient  Theatre  are  yet  visible ; below  it  is 
the  field  on  which  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  which  laid  the  city  of 
Athens  at  the  feet  of  Philip  of  Macedon, — on  which  was  won  what  Milton 
calls 

** that  diBhoneat  victory 

At  ('htrronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 

Whose  tidings  killed  that  old  man  elot^ueDt.** 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Cephissus  into  the  Copaic  lake  stands  the  city  of 
Obchome.N’US.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  lake 
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whose  fertilizing  waters  gave  to  the  land  about  them  an  ^Egyptian  fatness, 
afibrded  to  Orchomenus  advantages  which  were  not  lost  hy  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  this  city. 
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Even  in  the  time  of'  Homer,  it  rivalled  in  wealtli  and  splendour  the 
hundred-gated  Thelx’s.  Its  opulence  was  amassed  under  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Minyas,  who  have  left  behind  tlicm  a monument  of  their  jwwcr  and 
affluence  in  the  huge  ruins  of  a marble  TuE.tsuiiy,  which  exhibits  a very 
significant  and  striking  evidence  of  the  former  richness  and  greatness  of  this 
magnificent  city,  and  which  the  Asiatic  top')grapher,  who  saw  it  in  the  times 
of  the  Antonines,  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  the 
^Egyptian  Kings. 

Pursuing  the  road  from  Lkiiadk.4  to  Thekes,  which  runs  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  ])lains  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  the  traveller 
will  pass  a succcs.sion  of  sites  which  have  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in 
the  mythology  and  history  of  Greece.  CoituNEA  will  remind  him  of  the  battle 
fought  Ijeneath  its  walls  between  the  armies  of  Qccotia  and  Athens,  in  which 
the  Athenian  general  fell:  near  Alalco.men.E  he  will  be  presented  with 
evidence  of  the  Tlicssalian  origin  of  the  tribes  which  once  dwelt  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  name  of  the  Itiivian  Pai.i.as,  whose  worship  they  brought 


i 
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from  a river  Cl’ualil'S  in  that  country  to  this 
Boeotian  stream,  on  whose  banks  they  erected 
a temple  to  the  same  goddess,  and  which  they 
endeared  to  themselves  by  the  familiar  name, 
Curalius,  transferred  to  it  from  the  river  of  their 
native  Thessaly.  Passing  the  fount  of  TltniOSA, 
at  which  the  ancient  seer  Teiresins  died,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  IIauabtl'8, 
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he  will  arrive,  after  a journey  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Lebadea,  at  the 
capital  of  BcEotia,  Thebes. 

What  Thucydides  says  of  Sparta  as  contrasted  with  Athens,  and  the  in- 
ferences which,  after  the  destruction  of  both,  would  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  relative  power  of  each  from  a comparison  of  their  remains,  may  be  with 
equal  justice  applied  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  as  opposed  to  its  Athenian  rival. 
While  the  vestiges  of  Athens  arc  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  he  has  received  of 
its  pristine  glory,  he  is  scarcely  able  at  this  day  to  recognise  any  trace  of 
the  ancient  Thebes  in  its  modern  successor  and  representative,  except  in  its 
physical  features  and  in  its  name. 

The  circular  and  isolated  hill  upon  which  the  present  town  'stands  will 
recall  to  his  mind  the  ancient  features  of  the  Cadmean  citadel : and  the  brooks 
which  flow  at  its  feet  bring  with  them  the  recollections  of  those  streams  which, 
under  the  illustrious  names  of  Dirce  and  Ismenits,  appear  in  the  records  of 
history  at  a time  when  all  the  mighty  rivers  of  Europe  and  America  were  name- 
less. The  name  of  Thebes  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Cadmus. 


rvAixa  or  TNI 


From  Thebes  to  Platica  is  a distance  of  about  six  miles.  The  road  lies 
across  the  rich  pasture-lands  and  corn-fields  which,  unbroken  by  any  divisions 
of  hedges,  and  diversified  %vith  very  few  variations  of  wood,  stretch  to  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  in  a wide  and  fertile  valley,  from  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  Citua:ron,  by  the  sites  of  Tanagra  and  OitOPU.S  to 
the  shore  of  the  iEgasan  Sen.  From  Orn|)us  to  Tanagra,  the  distance  may  lie 
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estimated  at  ten  miles.  It  is  still  shaded  by  shrubs,  but  the  olives  are  now 
not  so  eommon  as  when  seen  by  Dieaarehus.  The  site  of  Tanagra  is  a large 
hill  nearly  eireular  in  form,  neither  abrupt  nor  high,  rising  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  eommunieating  by  a bridge  with  tlie  south  side  of  the 
stream.  The  cireuit  of  the  walls  of  the  eitadel  ean  be  traeed  ; there  is,  how- 

! ever,  little  left  of  them  but  their  foundations.  The  north-west  eomer  of  this 

I citadel  commands  an  extensive  view.  Looking  eastward,  the  plain  of  the 
! Asopus  stretches  beneath  us  from  east  to  west.  To  the  south  is  a range  of 

j mountains,  of  which  Mount  Cithajron  is  the  western,  and  Mount  Fames  the 

! eastern  extremity. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  enmity  with  which  the  citizens  of  the 
I Boeotian  capital  exerted  their  power  against  their  rival  and  dependent  city 

j Platasa,  in  the  treatment  which  it  has  received  from  the  hand  of  Time  it  has 

been  more  favoured  than  its  more  jrawerful  neighbour.  While  .scarcely  a frag- 
ment remains  of  the  city  which  wielded  the  sway  of  the  whole  province  ot 
Bocotia,  the  walls  of  Flat®a  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were  two 
I thousand  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  had  indeed  lost  all  its  political  power, 

and,  in  the  language  of  the  comic  poet  Posidippus,  all  that  it  could  then  boast 
were  “two  temples,  a portico,  and  its  glory.” 

The  passage  from  Platasa  into  Attica  lies  over  the  heights  of  Cithteron, 
which,  together  with  the  ridge,s  on  Fames,  a continuation  of  that  mountain, 
serves  as  a line  of  demarcation  between  that  country  and  Bocotia.  The  road 
from  Plataja  passed  by  OisoE  and  Eleutheu.e,  and  then  fell  into  the  Sacred 
Wat,  which  led  from  Eleusis  to  Athens,  and  was  also  the  road  to  Megara. 
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It  then  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  and  brought  the 
traveller  in  sight  of  the  full  beauty  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  as  he  stood  in 
the  gap  of  the  pass  which  climbs  over  the  hill  of  JEgaleos. 

Another  route  from  the  Vale  of  the  Asopus,  to  the  east  of  that  which 
has  been  just  noticed,  passed  through  the  gorge  of  Phyle,  between  Mount 
Cithseron  and  Fames,  and  descended  into  the  Athenian  plain  near  the  largest 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -three  boroughs  of  Attica,  AcharnaL 
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A third,  still  further  to  the  cast,  commenced  at  the  frontier  town  of 
Oropus,  and  traversing  the  ridges  of  Fames,  touched,  in  its  course  towards 
Athens,  the  important  fortress  of  Decelca  and  the  ancient  city  of  Aphidna;. 

The  other  mountain  pass  which  deserves  particular  notice  was  that  which 
led  from  the  bay  and  temples  of  llhamnus,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Attica,  crossed  the  plain  of  Marathon,  mounted  the  height  of  Pentelicus, 
and,  having  visited  the  marble  quarries  of  that  mountain,  fell  into  the  plain 
near  the  towns  of  CEniissiA  and  Pai.lf.ne. 


with  a description  of  the  vessels  supplied  by 
lieeotia.  He  enumerates  thirty  cities  in  that  country  which  furnished  men 
and  ships  to  Agamemnon.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  he 
refers  to  so  many  towns  ns  already  existing  in  his  age  in  the  Boeotian  territory, 
he  specifies  only  a single  city  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Attica.  The  sole 
place  in  the  latter  province  which  he  mentions  as  having  augmented  the 
numbers  of  the  Greek  army,  is  Athens.  But  it  is  observable,  that  the  con- 
tribution of  this  single  city  amounted  to  precisely  the  same  sum  as  that  which 
was  supplied  by  the  thirty  towns  of  Bmotia.  Each  of  thc.se  two  parties 
furnished  fifty  ships. 

We  hence  conclude,  that  while  Boeotia  was  mueh  more  thickly  peopled 
than  Attica  when  that  catalogue  was  written,  the  natives  of  that  state  had 
already  attained  n degree  of  maritime  skill  which  placed  it  as  far  above  its 
rival  in  that  resijcct,  as  it  was  inferior  to  it  in  numerical  strength. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  physical 
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qualities  and  features  of  the  two  countries  to  whieli  they  relate.  Of  the  causes 
wliich  tended  to  produce  tlie  nautical  and  commercial  celehrity  and  affluence 
of  Attica,  we  have  already  spoken.  Both  negatively  and  jwsitively  they  existed 
there  in  the  highest  degree.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  natural  endowments 
which  conduced  to  give  Ba'otia  a superiority  over  its  neighbour  in  the  nnmber 
of  cities  which  covered  its  soil,  and  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  ]>opulation. 

If  we  take  onr  station  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  citadel  of  Orehomenus, 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Cephissian  or  Copaic  lake,  and  ctist  our  eyes 
westward,  we  have  below  us  the  ]>rincipal  river  of  Bccotia, — the  Cephissus. 

It  takes  its  rise  at  L11..EA  in  the  mountain  district  of  Doltl.s,  at  a distance 
of  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  point,  and  flows  down  a rich  and  beau- 
tiful valley  near  the  walls  of  ancient  towns  of  great  importance  and  renown  in 
the  early  days  of  Greek  history.  It  leaves  Ampiiici.ea,  Titiiorea,  Daulis, 
and  Panopeiis  on  its  right  bank,  and  Ei.atea,  Utampoi.is,  and  Abae  on  its 
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left.  It  then  crosses  the  boundary  ol  Phocis,  and  soon  after  discharges  itself 
into  the  lake  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Orehomenus. 

This  valley  is  the  avenue  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Doris,  Malis,  and 
TllEsSALir  communicate  with  those  of  Bocotia,  and  with  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  continent  and  peninsula  of  Greece.  A little  before  its  arrival 
at  Orehomenus,  it  expands  itself  into  a wide  plain,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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I which  is  the  Copaic  Lake,  while  the  western  is  bounded  by  tlie  cliffs  of 
I I’aniaasus,  and  the  southern  by  the  slopes  of  Helicon. 

This  plain  is  the  largest  in  Boeotia ; situated  as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  an 


r»«'M  usij'iii. 


extensive  lake,  and  watered  by  a river  which  is  fed  by  numerous  tributary 
streams  flowing  into  it  from  Mount  Cncmis  on  the  left  bank,  and  I’aniassus 
on  the  right,  and  intersected  by  various  other  brooks  which  descend  Ironi  the 
glens  of  Helicon  on  the  south;  placed  also  at  the  termination  of  the  defile 
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wliich  leads  from  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Greece  into  the  rich  pastures 
of  Bccotia,  it  became  naturally  the  scat  of  affluent  and  powerful  cities,  which 
derived  their  principal  revenues  from  the  productions  of  its  soil. 

C>f  these  towns,  five  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  eminent.  _ They  lie  in 
a semicircular  curve,  and  at  nearly  cijual  intervals  from  each  other.  The  series 
of  mountain  heights  on  which  they  stand,  taken  together  with  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lake,  girds  the  ])lain  of  wliich  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  first  of  these  five  cities,  which  stands  at  the  north-eastern  verge  of 


I 
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tlic  plain,  is  Okciiomenus:  to  the  west  of  it, 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  separated  from  it 
by  the  river  Cephissus,  and  placed  u))on  a steep 
rock  of  grey  granite,  is  the  elevated  fortress  of 
Cll.®liONEA.  To  the  south  of  Chaironea,  at 
It  similar  distance  on  a northern  declivity  of  Helicon,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Hercyna,  is  the  citadel  of  Lebauea,  rising  from  a precijiitous  eliff, 
on  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies  the  town.  Passing  from  this  place  to  the 
south-east  for  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  along  the  roots  of  Helicon,  one 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Laphystian  hill,  we  arrive  at  the  base  of  the 
crested  summit  of  CoitosEA. 

If  we  pursue  our  course  to  the  cast  of  this  spot,  we  cross  several  rills 
which  flow  from  the  heights  of  Helicon  on  our  right,  one  of  which  bears  the 
name,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  of  the  Libethrian,  and  which  enter  the  Copaic 
Lake  on  our  left,  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 

After  a journey  of  a little  more  than  five  miles  in  the  same  direction,  w'c  find 
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ourselves  at  the  western  gate  of  IIali  artus.  As  we  commenced  at  Orchomcniis, 
with  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake  at  its  north-west  angle,  so  here  at  Ilaliartus 
we  arc  brought  once  more  upon  its  brink  at  its  south-eastern  extremity. 

Tliose  who  treat  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  particular  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  feel,  we  apprehend,  sometimes  tempted  to 


I cn^’y  the  privilege  which  is  conceded  to  the  topographer  of  the  heavens,  who 
I is  permitted  to  group  the  objects  of  his  science  into  certain  forms  and  com- 
binations ; thus  increasing  the  facility  witli  which  his  speculations  are  com- 
prehended by  those  to  whom  they  are  presented,  and  enduing  the  objects 
' themselves  with  the  qualities  of  a living  and  social  existence. 

But  to  earthly  topography  such  licence  is  rarely  and  reluctantly  allowed. 

I In  geography,  properly  so  called,  arc  no  consteltalions.  Each  object  is  con- 
I templated  individually  and  in  detail.  This  circumstance  is  partly  a mis- 
I fortune,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  a defect 
proceeding  from  the  traditional  practice  of  Geographers,  who  arc  wont  to 
^ look  rather  at  the  natural  and'  artificial  features  of  the  individual  object  before 
their  eyes,  than  to  regard  the  relations  which  may  subsist  between  it  and 
others  united  with  it  by  physical  and  local  connexion. 

We  ate  inclined,  however,  to  suppose  that,  without  being  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  strict  and  literal  accuracy,  and  without  running  the 
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j risk  of  deprccinting  the  particnlar  oLjccts  described,  citlier  in  importance  or  i 
in  interest,  the  Geographer  might  safely  claim  to  himself  more  liberty  in  this 
resjiect  than  he  has  usually  enjoyed. 

We  confess  that  we  envy  the  Astronomer  the  possession  of  his  Orion,  his 
Lyra,  his  I’lciads,  and  his  Boiites ; and  we  are  inclined  to  demand  for  ourselves, 
i in  fit  pro]wrtion,  and  with  due  deference  to  his  sublimer  occupation,  a share 
in  that  privilege  which  allows  him  to  associate  the  objects  of  his  science  in 
such  combinations. 

This  remark  has  been  suggested  by  a consideration  of  the  form  presented 
by  the  five  different  eities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  when  contemplated  both 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  the  principal  features  of  nature  with  which 
they  are  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  Situated  in  a semicircular  curve, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  mounted  on  the  crests  of  a range  of  | 
hills  which  slojK!  down  into  the  plain  between  them  and  the  Copaic  Lake,  they 
suggest  the  name  of  a natural  Theatkk,  as  the  most  appropriate  designation 
by  which  they  may  be  described.  The  semicircular  line  which  connects  these 
cities  together,  may  be  regarded,  in  technical  language,  as  its  Precinxtion,  or 
semi-zone : the  sloping  lines  which  descend  from  the  heights  on  which  they 
are  placed,  into  the  level  area  between  them  and  the  hake,  form  the  Cavea,  or 
shell  of  this  Theatre ; the  roads  which  lead  in  the  same  direction  from  their 
summits,  and  converge,  as  it  were,  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  arc  its  Via;;  the 
semicircular  area  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  Oi!t'HE.STl!A  of  the  Theatre: 
nor  is  it  unworthy  of  observation,  tlmt  this  is  the  precise  title  which  was  given 
to  it  by  ancient  geographers,  who,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  field  of  so 
many  battles,  called  it,— in  the  Greek  though  not  in  the  more  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  term, — the  Orchestra  of  Mars.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
I western  line  of  the  Copaic  Lake  may  be  called  its  Pulpitum,  or  Stage.  On 
the  grounds,  therefore,  which  we  have  stated,  we  speak  of  this  district,  which 
! from  its  gi-eat  importance  in  the  annals  of  Greek  history  deserves  especial 
regard,  as  the  natural  Theatre  of  Boeotia. 

! We  have  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  conflicts  which  gave  celebrity, 
and  communicated  a peculiaf  appellation,  to  the  plain  which  lies  at  the  feet 
of  the.se  five  cities.  From  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  from  its  other  local  advantages,  as  well  as  from  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  was  frequently,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Greek  histoiy,  the  scene  of  military  operations,  especially  in  the  struggles  of 
that  city  with  its  neighbour  and  rival,  TnEnE.s. 

The  name  of  CilAiRONEA  is  connected  with  that  last  and  fatal  cflbrt  which 
the  City  of  Athens,  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  made  in  conjunction  j 
with  Thebes,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.c.  .338,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  | 
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Myronidcs,  ten  years  before  at  (Exophyta,  had  established  in  all  the  cities 
of  Bocotia,  but  whose  power  was  destroyed  by  this  disaster. 

In  the  year  B.C.  392,  tlie  same  place  was  distinguished  by  the  victory 
which  was  gained  there  by  the  Spartan  leader,  Auesilaus,  and  the  inhabitants  i 
of  Orchomenus,  over  the  combined  forces  of  Argos  and  Tliebes;  on  which 
occasion  the  victor  spared  the  fugitives  who  took  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
Temple  of  the  Itonian  JIinf.kva,  and  after  which  he  proceeded  on  a religious 
pilgrimage  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  in  order  to  offer  a tithe  of  the  spoil  that 
he  had  taken  in  his  Asiatic  campaign, — an  oblation  which  amounted  to  one 


Greece  against  the  aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon ; and  with  the  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  same  place  by  the  Roman 
army  under  Sylla,  over  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Jlithridatcs. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  CoRONEA,  the  gallant  and  courageous  leader  of 
the  Athenians,  Tolmidcs,  fell  in  a skirmish  in  the  year  B.C.  447.  lie  was  on  1 
his  way  homeward,  after  the  bold  attempt,  made  with  the  aid  of  onlj’  a thou- 
sand volunteers,  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  party  which  the  victory  of 
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of  the  Theban  troops  coming  from  Thebes,  and  on  the  other  by  a detachment 
of  the  garrison  which  sallied  forth  from  Ilaliartus  itself.  The  Spartan  general 
fell  in  the  skirmish ; and  the  Tliebans,  strengthened  by  a powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  Athenians,  eager  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  destroyers  of  their  city, 
and  to  regain  their  own  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  aided  by  the  military 
force  of  Haliartiis,  pursued  the  Spartans,  who  fled  to  the  high  grounds  of 
Helicon  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  made  much  havoc  among 
them  ; by  rashly  venturing  ujKm  the  steeps  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the 
I fugitives  assailed  them  with  missiles  and  fragments  of  rock,  they  themselves 
lost  two  hundred  men,  and  were  driven  back  into  the  plain.  This  battle 
was  fatal  to  the  Spartan  influence  in  llmotia : Pausanias  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  that  country  under  circumstances  of  great  ignominy  and  loss. 

We  have  sicken  of  the  mountain  cliffs  which  rise  on  every  side,  except 
the  eastern,  of  the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  and  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
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hundred  talents.  The  neighbouring  city  of  IIaliartus  was  as  fatal  to  another 
general  of  Sparta,  as  Coronea  was  honourable  to  Agesilaus.  In  the  year 
II.  C.  39.5,  Lysander — having  previously  di.spatched  a letter,  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Thebans — marched  from  Lebadea  to  Ilaliartus,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  joined  by  the  army  of  Pausanias.  This  commander  being  unacquainted 
with  that  movement,  was  unable  to  appear  in  its  sujiport,  and  Lysander  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded,  near  the  fountain  CissussA,  which  flows  into 
the  lake  by  the  western  wall  of  Ilaliartus,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  main  body 
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s[)ccific(l  above.  The  description  may  also  be  correctly  applied  to  the  whole  \ 
country  of  which  this  district  forma  a part.  Boeotia  is  girt  witli  a belt  of  | 
mountains  forming  an  elliptical  ring,  whose  length  extends  from  the  south-east 
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to  tlic  north-west.  Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  coast  approaches 
and  almost  touches  the  island  of  Eulxea,  namely,  at  the  bay  of  Aulis,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  which  it  is  connected  with  that  island  by  a bridge,  we 
have  the  grey  limestone  summits  of  Mi'CALESSUS,  and  the  precipitous  rocks  of  , 
Messapius,  which  leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a narrow  slip,  in  which 
stand  the  remains  of  Saloasel'S,  and  of  the  fishing  town  of  Antuedo.n. 
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Proceeding  farther  to  the  north-west,  we  observe  the  bare  ridges  of  Mount  : 
Ptoum,  which  rears  three  lofty  peaks  iuto  the  air,  whose  sides  were  fonnerly  | 
covered  with  thick  woods  frequented  by  wild  boars,  and  through  whose  hard  j 

and  rugged  calearcous  rock  tlie  waters  of  the  Copaic  Lake  have  pierced  for 
themselves  a subterranean  channel  into  the  sea. 

The  Cncmidian  hills,  which  stretch  along  the  coast  above  the  pass  of 


Themiopyla:  and  the  waves  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  take  their  rise  from  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Ptoum,  and  unite  it  with  the  long  ridge  of  Gita,  which  falls  into 
the  chain  of  Pindiis  at  the  hill  of  Tymphrestus,  a point  noticed  above,  as  the 
centre  to  which  the  mountain  radii  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Greek  continent 
converge. 

On  the  western  side  of  Mount  Ptoum  rises  the  hill  of  AfoNTlU-M,  which  is 
the  eastern  barrier  of  the  vale  of  Cephissus.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Aiiae  and  IIy.ampoi.is.  llcneath  its  western  foot  the  river 
Cephissus  runs  through  rich  and  bcautitul  pastures,  corn-fields,  and  olive- 
yards,  into  the  Cephissian  Lake.  Over  the  other,  or  westcni,  aide  of  the 
stream  hang  the  steep  eminences  of  Lycokeia,  consisting  of  dark  marble  cliffs 
capped  with  snow,  which  arc  the  eastern  jirojcctions  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
Beneath  them  is  the  craggy  hill  of  Daulis,  lying  in  the  fork  between  two 
streams  which  water  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the.  valley  below  it,  and  then, 
I having  united  their  waters  at  its  eastern  foot,  flow  together  into  the  channel 
of  the  Cephissus. 
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From  this  point  commences  the  long  range  of  Helicon,  which  stretches 
onwards  till  it  sinks  down  in  a declivity  near  the  city  of  TllianijE  and  the 
Plain  of  Leuctra.  Through  this  valley  a river  flows  to  the  south-west  into  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  being  the  only  stream  of  Bicotia  which  discharges  its  waters 
there.  After  the  interval  of  this  plain,  the  ground  again  rises  in  the  stern  ' 
and  rugged  cliffs  of  Cithseron,  which  are  separated  from  Mount  Panics  on  the 
east  by  the  gorge  of  Phylc.  A scries  of  low  undulating  hills  stretching  along 
the  coast  and  interrupted  by  narrow  plains, — such  as  that  of  Orojms,  through 


which  the  river  Asopus  flows  into  the  Kuboic  Sea,  and  the  low  level  of 
Delium,  famed  for  the  battle  in  which  Socrates  saved  the  life  of  his  young 
])upil,  and  for  its  Temple  of  Apollo, — connect  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Parnes  with  the  heights  of  Aulis  and  Mycalessus  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  thus  conclude  the  circuit  which  we  have  traced  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 
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The  greater  axis  of  the  elliptical  curve  which  has  been  just  described 
measures  a little  more  than  sixty  miles, — the  lesser  nearly  amounts  to  fortj\ 
The  curve  itself  contains  an  area  of  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles, 
being  more  than  three  hundred  above  the  number  of  which  Attica  consists. 

The  narrow  Bridge,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  eonnccting  Eubrea  with 
Aulis,  has  influenced  the  fortunes,  altered  the  name,  and  changed  the  character 
of  that  island,  now  called  Negro-pontk.  It  was  the  policy  of  Bceotia,  con- 
trived with  more  than  Boeotian  shrewdness,  to  make  “ Euboea  an  island  to 
every  one  else  but  themselves.”  By  its  means  the  Beeotians  blockaded  against 
their  southern  enemies,  the  Athenians,  these  Dardanelles  of  Greece.  They 
locked  the  door  of  Athenian  commerce,  and  kept  themselves  the  key.  This 
was  the  channel  by  which  the  gold  of  Thasus,  the  horses  of  Thessaly,  the 

timber  of  Macedonia,  the  com  of  Thrace,  were 
carried  to  the  Pirffius.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
importance  of  Euboea  itself,  which,  from  its 
position  and  its  produce,  its  quarries,  its  timber, 
and  its  com,  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
Athens.  Tlie  bridge  was  built  over  the  Euripns 
by  the  Boeotians,  n.c.  410,  and  from  that  time 
the  communication  of  Athens  with  the  northern 
markets  was  either  dejtcndent  on  the  fear  or 
amity  of  Bceotia,  or  it  was  exjioscd  to  the 
dangers  of  the  open  sea,  the  j>erils  of  the  treach- 
erous Cocla  and  the  “vengeful  Caphareus.” 
Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Rivers  and 
Mountains,  cites  from  Ilcrmcsianax,  the  histo- 
rian of  Cyprus,  the  following  legend  descriptive 
of  the  character  of  the  two  principal  mountains 
which  belong  to  the  chain  which  encircles 
Bceotia: — “IIkuoon  and  CitHjEkox  were  two 
brothers ; but  very  different  from  each  other  in 
temper  and  character.  The  former  was  mild 
and  courteous,  and  dutiful  to  his  parents,  whom 
he  supported  in  their  old  age.  Citha;ron,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  covetous  and  avaricious. 
He  wished  to  obtain  all  the  property  of  the 
family  for  himself.  To  gain  this  object,  he 
destroyed  his  father,  and  afterwards  threw  his  brother  by  treachery  down  a 
precipice  : but  he  himself,  ahso,  was  carried  over  the  cliff’  at  the  same  time  from 
the  thrust  with  which  he  impelled  his  brother.  After  their  death,  by  the  will 
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of  the  Gods,  these  two  brothers  were  changed  into  the  two  Jlountains  wliicli 
bore  their  name.  Cithreron,  by  rejwon  of  his  impiety,  became  the  alwde  of  the  i 
Furies;  but  Helicon,  on  account  of  his  gentle  and  atfectionate  disjxisition, 
was  chosen  by  the  Muses  as  their  favourite  haunt." 

Tlie  natural  features  of  these  two  mountains  are,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
harmony  with  tliis  mythological  narrative.  The  dales  and  slojxis  of  Helicon 
arc  clothed  with  groves  of  olive,  walnut,  and  almond  trees;  clu.stcrs  of  ilex 
j and  arbutus  deck  its  higher  plains ; and  the  oleander  and  myrtle  fringe  the 
banks  of  the  numerous  rills  which  gush  from  its  soil,  and  stream  in  shining 
cascades  down  its  declivities  into  the  plain  Ixitwccn  it  and  tlie  Copaic  Lake. 

One  of  the  heights  of  Helicon  is  the  Libethrian  hill,  where  stood,  in 
ancient  tinie.s,  a consecrated  grove  intersected  by  two  fountains ; bcneatii  its 
shade  were  the  statues  of  the  Goddesses  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Here 
also  was  the  hallowed  grotto  of  the  Libethrian  Nymphs.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a Monastery  about  three  miles  to  tiie  south-west  of  ^Mazi,  the 
modem  village,  wliich  stands  very  nearly  mxin  the  site  of  the  ancient 
j Haliartus.  | 

j On  Helicon,  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  no  noxious  herb  was  found,  j 
Here,  also,  tlie  first  narcis.sus  bloomed.  The  ground  is  luxuriantly  decked  j 
I with  flowers,  which  diffuse  around  a delightful  fragrance.  It  resounds  with 
the  industrious  murmur  of  bees,  and  with  the  music  of  pastoral  flutes  and  i 
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the  noise  of  waterfalls.  Two  of  the  sources  which  lisc  from  its  soil  have  I 
acipiired  a celebrity  uncijuallcd  by  that  of  larger  rivers.  Not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesioil,  which  is  five  miles  to  the  i 
south  of  Haliartus,  gushes  forth  the  spring  of  Ag.\nipi*e  ; the  river  of 
Permessos  takes  its  rise  at  the  same  8{x>t.  Still  further  to  the  .south  is  the  1 
fountain  of  IIipI’OCRESE,  which  springs  from  the  earth  alaivo  the  valley  j 
of  Mauand.^li,  shaded  by  pine  trees,  planes,  and  hazels.  Near  this  fountain 
Pausanias  saw  a very  ancient  copy  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  the  Bard  of 
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Ascra,  written  upon  leail,  wliicli  poem  tlic  inlmbitants  of  Helicon,  who  showed 
it.  maintained  to  he  the  only  Keniiinc.  production  of  that  author. 

.\t  a Monasterv  of  St.  Nicolas,  a little  to  the  north-ea.st  of  Slarandali,  wa.s 
recently  found  aii  in.scription  eontainino  a catalogue  of  the  Victors  in  the 
Misi:a,  or  (James  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
grove  consecrated  to  them,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  stoorl  near 
that  spot. 


Patisanias  enumerates  the  works  of  Art  existing  in  the  place  at  the  time 
in  which  he  visited  it,  namely,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Here,  at  that 
peri(Kl,  were  the  statues  of  the  nine  Muses,  sculptured  by  three  different 
artists : here  stood  a group  consisting  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Bacchus,  con- 
tending for  the  lyre ; near  them  was  an  erect  figure  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Myron  ; here  was  a portrait  of  El'Imikmf,,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  The  statues  of  great  Poets  adonied  the  same  place:  here  stoial  the 
ancient  minstrel  Linns ; near  him  was  Th.amyri.s,  already  blind,  striking  a 
broken  lyre;  Arion  was  there,  riding  his  dolpliin  ; Hesiod  with  his  harp  u]>on 
his  knees ; ()rj)heus  surrounded  with  animals  attracted  by  the  melody  of  his 
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song,  at  tlmt  time  stood  under  tlic  shade  of  these  trees ; but  they  have  all  now 
disappeared ; while  the  trees  wave,  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the  streams  flow  as 
they  did  of  yore.  I 

Connected  with  Mount  Helicon,  and  hanging  upon  its  eastern  slopes,  is  ' 
the  ancient  city  of  TllESPI.fi.  The  character  of  its  early  inhabitants  forms  ; 
an  agreeable  and  an  appropriate  feature  in  the  natural  scenery  which  has  just 
been  deserilx'd.  The  Thespians  were  regarded  as  the  most  refined  and  intel- 
lectual among  the  ancient  tenants  of  Bueotia.  Here  stood  the  famous  statue 
of  Isive,  from  the  chisel  of  Pkaxiteles,  which  induced  so  many  strangers  to 
visit  Thespiie,  as  his  Venus  attracted  them  to  the  island  of  Cnidos.  At  the 
present  day  a broken  inscription  remaining  on  the  spot  exhibits  the  name  of 
Praxiteles,  which  was  prolrably  attached  to  one  of  the  proiluctions  of  that 
sculptor.  Here  also  were  works  of  Lysippus  and  other  masters  of  renown. 

The  Erotidia,  or  Games  in  honour  of  the  Deity  of  Love,  drew  also  a large 
concourse  of  foreigners  to  Thespiaj.  The  story  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who 
were  natives  of  this  place,  is  of  Thespian  origin,  though  they  are  both 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Thebes.  Tlie  chanictcr  of  Amphion, 
indeed,  ns  contrasted  with  that  of  his  brother  Zethus, — the  yielding  and 
humane  disjwsition  of  the  one,  and  his  intellectual  refinements,  compared  with 
the  inflexible  austerity  and  the  illiterate  rudeness  of  the  other, — might  well 
be  considered  as  fit  representatives  of  the  two  different  tempers  which 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  from  those  of  its  rival,  Thcljcs. 

1 It  redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Thespians  that  their  successful 
cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  imitative  arts  seems  to  have  given  them 
refinement  without  fastidiousness,  and  delicacy  without  effeminateness.  Seven 
hundred  Thespians  alone  were  found  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
Greece  to  join  the  anny  of  lajonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyla;.  At  the 
conflict  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Platma,  this  city  sent  eighteen  hundred  J 
men,  who  contributed  their  energies  to  win  the  glory  of  that  day,  while  the  i 
soldiers  of  Thebes  fought  against  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Barbarians.  i 

A little  before  the  battle  fonght  on  the  field  of  Lenctra,  which  lies  on  the  | 
way  between  this  place  and  Plat.Ta,  the  walls  of  Thespim  were  destroyed  by  | 
the  hostile  Thebans.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at  a subsequent  period,  when  I 
their  city  had  been  restored,  it  owed  its  preservation  to  this  very  hatred  and  ; 
revenge  of  the  Thob.ans,  which  won  for  the  Thespians  the  favour  of  the  ‘ 
liomans,  who,  exasperated  with  their  Theban  foes,  were  on  that  account  more 
I amicably  inclined  toward  the  inhabitants  of  Thespia;.  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 

[ — that  is,  in  the  Augustan  age, — there  remained  but  two  Bccolian  towns  which 

had  not  fallen  into  decay.  One  of  these  was  Thespis,  the  other  Tanaora.  ' 
I There  is  a road  which  leads  through  the  gap  of  Helicon  and  Uitlimron  from  ■ 
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TliespiiC  to  the  Bay  of  Crtusis  in  tlic  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  was  the 
Epinkiojj,  or  maritime  station,  of  that  city,  and  the  only  Boeotian  port  upon 
that  seji.  From  Creusis  a road  conducts  to  yEoosTllliN^  by  the  coast 
round  the  western  foot  of  Cithajron,  which  leaves  a narrow  Icd^e  between  it 
and  the  shore.  This  is  the  route  by  which  the  armies  of  the  Peloponnesus 
usually  penetrated  into  Boootia. 

The  asjicct  of  Cithajron  is,  as  has  been  observed,  die  reverse  of  that  of 
Helicon  ; it  is  savage,  cold,  gloomy,  and  inhospitable.  Helicon  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Muses;  but  Citlueron  was  the  mountain  of  the  Erinnyes,  and 
rang  with  the  frantic  yells  of  the  wild  nocturnal  orgies  of  Bacchanalian 
revelry.  All  the  mythological  traditions  which  are  connected  with  it  partake 
of  the  physical  stcniness  which  characterizes  the  mountain  itself.  The  dark 
forests  of  pine  trees  and  silver  firs  which  crown  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the 
caves  which  are  hollowed  in  their  craggy  sides,  were,  according  to  the  songs  of 
Greek  poets,  the  witnesses  of  inhuman  and  sanguinary  deeds.  Here  Pentheus, 
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the  Theban  King,  was  pursued  by  the  infuriate  troop  of  women,  led  on  by  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  tom  in  pieces  by  their  hands.  Here  Actaeon,  the  son 
of  Aristanis  and  of  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  having,  on  a sultry  day 
when  he  was  hunting,  ascendcil  from  the  Gargaphian  fount  in  the  plain  below, 
where  Diana,  when  bathing,  was  seen  by  him,  was  mangled  by  his  own  dogs, 
which  were  set  upon  him  by  that  Goddess.  Here  the  luckless  Oedipus  was 
exposed  by  order  of  his  father.  Here,  a little  more  than  a mile  to  the  south 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  mountain,  which  is  upwards  of  four  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  overhangs  the  site  of  the  ancient  Plata's,  was  the  altar  of 
the  Cith.Tronian  Jupiter,  to  which  the  fourteen  cities  composing  the  Boeotian 
Confederacy  brought,  at  the  feast  of  the  D.a'dalia,  every  sixty  years,  fourteen 
statues  of  oak,  and  burnt  them  upon  an  altar  of  wood  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Hero  is  a grotto  formerly  dedicated  to  the  Si’IIRAOITIAN  Nymphs, 
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who  inspired  men  with  the  frenzy  known  to  the  Greeks  of  old  hy  the  name 
of  Nympliole])sy.  Tlie  wliole  mountain  was  associated  in  tlieir  minds  with 
tlie  wildest  and  darkest  passions  which  distract  and  agonize  the  heart.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Tragedy,  while  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  was  sacred  to  the  genius  of  Pastoral  Poetry.  Citha;ron  and  Helicon 
were,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the  comparison,  the  Mount  EiUL  and  the 
Blount  Gekizi.m  of  Greek  geography. 

From  Thespia:  to  Plataca  is  a distance  of  seven  miles : the  road  lies  to  the 
south-east,  across  .the  valley  which  we  have  described  as  severing  Helicon 
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from  Cithteron,  and  as  the  only  outlet  leading  from  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to 
the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Plata;a  are  on  the  steep  and  rugged  slopes  which 
fall  from  the  heights  of  Cithajron  into  the  valley  on  the  north.  In  this  lower 
ground,  and  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  two  small  rivers  take  their  rise,  and 
flow  in  opposite  directions.  They  are  both  fed  by  small  brooks  falling  from 
the  sides  of  Cithseron.  The  one  is  the  ancient  OEuOe,  which  rises  to  the  east 
of  Platata,  runs  along  the  valley  in  a westerly  course,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  harbour  of  Creusis.  The  other  is  the  Asopiis,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Boeotian  mythology,  was  described  as  the  Father  of  Oeroe.  It  springs 
from  the  plain  between  Leuctra  and  Plata:a,  and  flows  on  the  north  of  the 
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latter  towards  tlie  cast.  It  passes  liy  tlie  sites  of  llvsi.K  and  Ervthh.E  oil  its 
riglit  Lank,  leaves  Tanairra  on  its  left,  and  falls  into  the  Euboic  Sea  a little 
to  tlie  north-east  of  tlie  town  of  ()rfi]nis. 

The  tract  of  country  watered  by  these  two  streams  is  the  great  southern 
vale  of  Ibeolia;  it  measures  in  length  nearly  forty  miles. 

Hetween  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers  the  road  from  Thelx'S  to  I’lala'a 
passes,  and  then,  after  entering  the  latter  oily,  it  climbs  the  heights  of 
Citlucron,  and,  at  a spot  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oakueaiis,  or 
Uryosceimi  AI.A5,  divides  itself  into  two  branches.  That  to  the  south-east  passes 
by  the  defile  of  (Esoe  and  the.  city  of  Eleuthera;,  to  Jlegara  on  the  right,  and 
to  Eleusis  and  Athens  on  the  loft.  The  other  leads  to  the  south-west,  by  the 
mountains  of  Geuaxkia,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  and  the  IVlopoiiiiesus. 


Of  THK  Of  ». 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.r.  479,  Mardonius,  the  Persian  General,  who 
had  been  left  in  Greece  by  Xerxes,  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  best  j 
men,  marched  from  Athens,  which  he  had  destroyed,  over  the  lieights  of 
Pames,  by  the  jmss  of  Deeclea.  He  proceeded  by  Oropus,  and  having  crossed 
the  river  Asopus  there,  marched  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  the  city  of  i 
Tanagra.  Here  he  halted  for  one  night.  He  then  proceeded  in  the  same  i 
direction  till  he  arrived,  on  the  next  day,  at  Scoi.ra,  the  frontier  town  of  the  ■ 
Theban  territory.  There  he  laid  waste  a part  of  the  meadow  land,  not  for  the 
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siikc  of  injuring  the  Thebans,  wlio  were  his  friends,  but  in  order  to  form  an 
encampment  for  hi.s  large  force,  and  to  provide  him.self  with  a place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  emergency.  AVith  this  view,  he  .surrounded  with  military  furtiti- 
I cations  of  planks  and  palisades  an  area  of  a sfjuare  mile.  This  fort  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream ; its  southern  face  was  parallel  to,  and  nearly 
coincided  with,  the  interval  between  the  cities  of  Erythras  and  Ilysite  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  The  line  of  the  army  not  only  c.xcecdcd  this 
interval,  but  also  extended  westward,  so  as  to  face  a part  of  the  I’lata-an 
territory. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Mardonius  and  his  army  before  the  battle  of  i 
I’lalaui.  His  force  consisted  not  merely  of  Persians  and  iledes,  Bactrians, 

I Indians,  and  Saca3,  but  was  strengthened  by  auxiliaries  from  the  Greek  cities 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  invader.  Macedonia,  Thes.saly,  Phocis,  i 
and  the  greater  part  of  Bceotia,  wore  now  in  his  jjower,  and  augmented  his 
numbers.  Besides  thc.se,  a mixed  multitude  of  different  nations,  Phrv’gians,  ^ 
ilysiaus,  Thracians,  Pafonians,  and  M'lgyptians,  swelled  the  ranks  of  Mar-  ‘ 
<lonius.  llis  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three  lumdred  and  lifty  ' 
I thousand  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  It  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  that  | 
which  had  fought  eleven  years  before  in  the  same  cause  on  the  field  of 
Marathon. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Plata;a, 
we  must  rcmcml)cr  that  the  Greek  force  occupied  three  wholly  distinct 
I positions,  at  three  different  periods  ; while,  with  the  exception  of  temjiorary 
advances  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  their  antagonists,  the  Persians  remained, 
during  the  whole  interval,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  tluj  | 
Platasan  territory  to  the  day  upon  which  they  left  it,  in  the  same  square 
encampment  which  has  been  described  above, 
i The  Athenians,  having  joined  the  L.acediemonians  at  Eleusis,  marched 
over  Mount  Cithaaron  at  the  pass  of  Dryoscephalje,  and  took  up  their  station 
on  tlic  rugged  declivities  of  the  mountain,  at  Erythne,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Asopus.  This  was  their  _/rrs<  position.  Here  they  stood  in  face  of  the  i 
I Persian  encampment,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  While  | 
occupying  this  post,  they  were  attacked  by  a detachment  of  the  Persian  ' 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Jlasistius,  the  next  in  dignity  to  JIardonius  in  the 
hostile  army.  It  was  met  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  who  formed  the 
I Greek  van.  Masistius  himself  fell  in  the  encounter,  and  the  Persians  fled  to 
their  camp. 

The  result  of  this  skirmish  encouraged  the  Greeks ; being  also  in  want  of 
i water,  they  determined  to  descend  lower  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  a little  \ 

I to  the  westward,  towards  Platma:  they  then  encamped  near  the  fountain 

_ i 
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Gah(}A1»hia,  not  far  from  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  hero  Andtx;ratcs,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  from  l’lata?a  to  Tliehcs,  and  about  a mile  to  the  east  of  the 
former.  This  spot  was  well  supplied  with  water,  being  irrigated  by  several 
streamlets  flowing  from  Cithairou  into  the  Asopus.  Such  was  the  second  \ 
}K)sition  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Laccdajmonians  held  the  right  wing,  or  that  nearest  to  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  received  practice  in  such  case.s  at  that  time.  But  a question 
arose,  who  should  occupy  the  left.  There  were  two  comjwtitors  for  this 
honour, — the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeaians  of  Arcadia.  The  matter  was 
I referred  by  common  consent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  The  latter  accordingly  posted  themselves  in  a lower  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  it  The 
Greek  force,  beginning  from  the  right  wing,  consisted  of  Tegeceans,  Corinth- 
ians, Potidaeans,  Orchomeninns  of  Arcadia,  Sicyonians,  and  of  troops  from 
different  cities  of  Argolis,  Eulxea,  and  Ejiims,  from  Lcucas,  Cephallcnia,  and 
..Egina,  and  towards  the  left  wing  from  Megara,  Plalma,  and  Athens.  The  ' 
greatest  number  from  any  one  city  was  ten  thousand:  tliis  was  furnished  by  i 
Eparta  : the  next  was  eight  thousand,  and  was  supplied  by  Atliens.  The  ■ 
I entire  force  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men;  it  possessed  no  ■ 
I cavalry.  I 

The  Lacedasmonian  King,  Pansanias,  had  the  command  of  the  whole. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks  was  confronted  by  the  Persians  : next  in  order 
in  the  Barbarian  force  stood  the  Medians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  and  Eaca; : the 
Becotians,  Locrians,  Malians,  Thessalians,  and  Phocians  were  stationed  in  the 
right  wing,  o)ipositc  to  the  Athenians  in  the  Greek  left. 

In  this  state,  the  armic-s  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for  ten  days. 
Both  parties  were  indisposed  to  commence  the  attack.  The  Greek  soothsayers 
who  were  retained  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  promised  him  the  victory, 
provided  he  remained  on  the  defensive ; and  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  j 
a native  of  Elis,  who  was  the  most  renowned  among  the  augurs  of  that  age,  j 
predicted  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  if  they  abstained  from  crossing  the  | 
Asopus,  their  cause  would  l>c  successful.  A change  in  tlie  disposition  of  the 
Greek  force,  by  which  the  Lacedaimonians  were  tran.sfcrrcd  to  tlic  left  wing 
and  the  Athenians  to  the  right, — although  it  was  a mere  temporary  manoeuvre, 
and  the  two  parties  resumed  in  a short  time  their  former  positions, — induced 
Mardonius  to  believe  that  a panic  had  seized  the  camp  of  his  antagonists,  and 
inspired  him  with  that  confidence  which  proved  the  cause  of  destruction  to 
I him,  and  of  success  to  the  enemy.  . 

I lie  despatched  a herald  to  insult  the  Laecdamonians  in  consequence  ot  | 
this  supposed  avowal  of  inferiority  and  fear,  and  to  challenge  them  to  send  | 
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I 

a detachment  into  the  plain  to  meet  an  cfiual  number  of  Peraiana,  in  order  [ 
that  the  fate  of  the  two  armies  might  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  that  contest. 

Pausaniaa,  unmoved  by  this  contumelious  defiance,  and  having  held  a 
council  of  the  Greek  generals,  gave  orders  for  a retreat  further  to  the  west.  I 

Tlie  point  to  which  the  troops  were  commanded  to  retire  was  called  the  | 

1.SLASD, — more  correctly  speaking,  it  was  a pemnsula, — formed  by  the  con-  j 
fiucncc  of  some  small  tributary  streams,  falling  from  the  slojics  of  Cithmron  ! 
into  the  river  Oi!rbe. 

Tlic  Greek  centre,  not  content  with  this  retrograde  movement,  fell  liehind 
the  city  of  Plata;a,  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  tlieir  former  position.  The 
decision  of  the  generals  was  but  partially  executed  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  right  wing  retreated  only  for  a mile,  and  took  up  it.s  station  about 
a thousand  yards  to  the  cast  of  Platrea,  upon  the  rugged  declivities  of  the 
mountain,  by  which  it  was  protected  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy’s 

cavalry.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  fell  back  from  their  former  position  | 

in  the  direction  of  the  Island,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  plain  between 
some  low  hills  and  the  city  of  Platsea.  Such  wiis  the  third  and  last  position 
of  the  Greeks. 

By  the  reluctance  which  they  had  shown  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
commander,  and  by  the  consequent  separation  of  its  different  members,  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  array  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  the 
presumption  of  the  Barbarians  been  greater  than  the  insubordination  of  the 
Greeks. 

Mardonius,  having  observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  relying 
upon  the  persuasion  which  he  had  before  felt  that  they  were  attempting  to 
escape  from  him,  led  forth  the  Persians  from  his  encampment,  and  rapidly 
crossed  the  Asopus,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  the  Lacedmmonians.  He  did  not 
perceive  the  Athenians  in  the  ])lain,  on  account  of  the  low  hills  which  inter-  , 
cepted  his  view.  The  rest  of  his  army,  ob.serving  the  advance  of  their  ; 
general,  rushed  with  one  accord,  in  great  confusion,  with  loud  shouts,  and  at  j 
their  utmost  sjxjcd,  from  the  same  |)lace,  in  full  confidence  of  making  their  foe 
an  easy  prey.  Pausanias,  in  great  distress,  sent  to  the  Athenians  for  aid. 

As  they  were  advancing  to  the  right  in  order  to  relieve  him,  they  were 
themselves  met  by  the  auxiliaries  on  the  Persian  right,  and  cheeked  in  their  i 
march.  Thus  the  Lacedremonian  king  was  left  alone  to  face,  with  only  fifty- 
three  thousand  men,  the  main  body  of  the  host  of  Mardonius.  The  victims 
were  unfavourable,  his  anny  unwilling  to  move,  and  exposed  to  a .shower  of 
missiles  .shot  by  the  Persians  from  behind  a breastwork  of  shields.  At  this 
moment  the  presence  of  mind  of  Pausanias  rescued  his  army,  and  saved  j 
Greece.  lie  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  behind  him  in  the  city  of 
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riattea,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  invoked  tlie  compassion  and  aid  of 
tliat  (ioddess.  Immediately  the  Hacrifices  hecamc  propitious.  The  courage  of 
Ids  troops  was  restored ; they  hurst  through  tlie  breastwork  of  tlie  Persians, 
who  flung  away  their  bows  and  grappled  with  their  adversaries  iti  close  fight. 
The  Persians  displayed  great  courage : they  seized  the  javelins  of  the  Greeks, 
while  the  latter  were  in  the  act  of  discharging  them,  and  snapped  them 
asunder.  Mardoidus,  mounted  on  a white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his 
chosen  cavalry,  consisting  of  a thousand  men,  appeared  where  the  conflict  was 
! hottest,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  by  his  presence.  But,  having  exposed 
himself  by  his  bravery,  he  receives  a wound  from  a noble  Spartan,  Acimnestus, 
and  falls.  The  flower  of  his  army — his  chosen  cavalry — die  near  him  ; and  ' 
the  rest  of  the  force  being  unprotected,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  their 
garments,  and  fighting,  as  it  were,  miarmed,  against  heavy-armed  men,  betake 
themselves  to  flight,  and  rush  to  their  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the  ; 
Asopus.  This,  having  Ix'cn  assaulted  in  vain  for  some  time  by  the  LacedaJ- 
! moniaus.  was  at  lust  stormed  by  the  Athenians,  who  anived  soon  after  the 
former  had  eommeuceil  the  attack. 

The  Persians  made  no  longer  any  resistance : they  stood  still,  stujjefied  by 
fear,  and  were  mowed  down  by  the  enemy.  Of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  | 
only  forty-three  thousand  survived  the  battle  of  Platasa. 

i 

Having  traced  the  outline  of  mountains  by  which  Boeotia  is  surrounded,  we  I 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  physical,  jwlitieal,  moral,  and  social  conse- 
(luenccs  arising  from  the  particular  jjosition  and  natural  qualities  of  the  country'. 

AVc  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  mountain  circle  touches  (href,  j 
diftVrcnt  sea.s : on  the  north-east  side  it  is  Ijounded  by  the  north  Euboean 
i channel,  by  which  Breotia  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Thessaly,  and 
ilacedonia,  and  the  Enxinc  Sea.  On  the  cast,  the  south  Eubcean  Gulf  opened 
to  it  a way  to  the  .Vrehipedago,  and  to  the  Asiatic  shore ; and  on  the  west 
side,  the  Crissman  and  Corinthian  bays  afforded  it  the  means  of  eommunieating 
with  .Africa,  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Euro|)c.  The 
I advantage  of  thus  po.ssessing  a triple  .sea  Wits  enjoyed  by  no  other  country  in 
Grewe;  and  though  this  privilege  was  in  some  degree  impaired  by  the 
mediocrity'  of  the  harbours  and  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  acee.ss  to 
them,  on  account  of  the  mountain  barriers  which  intercepted  them  from  the 
interior,  yet,  if  the  character  of  it.s  inhabitants  Inid  been  such  as  to  profit  by 
the  lienclits  conferred  upon  them  by  Natures,  Boeotia  would  have  become  one 
of  tiie  first  among  the  commercial  nations  of  ancient  Europe.  ^ 

I Another  result  of  the  physical  forniiition  of  this  country'  exhibited  itself 
within  the  horizon  of  mountains  of  whicli  we  have  spoken.  j 
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I The  tiumerous  Rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  rocky  sides  of  Jlounts 
Jlessapius,  Ptiiiiin,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithajron,  and  Pames,  into  the  circular 
basin  which  they  form,  liavc,  with  only  one  exeeption,  no  natural  outlet  by 
any  defile  or  valley  into  the  sea.  Tlie  Asopus  alone,  of  all  the  Bojotian 
streams,  pursues  its  course  along;  its  channel,  and  discharges  itself  into  a small 
bay  in  the  Euripus  without  any  interruption. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  Basin  of  Baotia  resembles  the 
Atiiium  of  an  ancient  house,  such  as  we  see  at  Pomj)eii  and  Herculaneum, 
' into  the  centre  of  which  the  water  falls  from  the  roofs,  sloping  inward,  of  its 
four  sides.  To  adopt  the  technical  term,  applied  to  the  reservoir  formed  by 
this  confluence  of  water, — the  impluvium  of  Boeotia  is  the  Copaic  Lake. 

This  collection  of  streams  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  Greece.  Its  circum- 
ference was  estimated  by  Strabo  at  forty  miles ; since  his  time  it  has  increased 
to  sixty. 

This  lake  has  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Boeotia  and  on 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  )Iuch  of  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
I country  is  due  to  it.  It  was  to  that  part  of  Boeotia  which  bordered  upon  it, 
what  the  Nile  is  to  jEgypt.  The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menus  were  mainly  derived  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  encroachment  of  its  waters  has  deprived  the 
Btcotian  agriculturist  of  some  of  his  richest  soil.  The  cold  and  humid  fogs, 
which  added  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  this  country,  and  were 
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prejudicial  to  the  health  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  proceeded  from 
the  same  source. 


LItl  Wt  iHitHUMtXk. 


Nature  has  c.xerteil  herself  to  diminish  these  evils.  The  formation  of  the 
mountain  interval  whieh  divides  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  from  the  sea  is 
I ealcareons.  The  fissures  opening  in  its  strata  admitted  the  water  of  the  lake, 

I which  gradually  wore  itself  a passage  through  the  rock.  It  mined  a suhter- 
I ranean  passage  through  a mountain  barrier  of  four  miles  in  length.  By  this 
I communication  the  streams  of  the  Copaic  I^ake  discharge  them.selves  into 
the  .sea. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  lake  are  three  of  these  ehannels  : they  arc 
ealled  Kataiiotiik.v,  or  Subterranean  Gorges,  in  the  language  of  the  countiy. 
By  these  chasms  the  water  passes  from  the  lake,  and  pursues  its  course  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  till  it  issues  from  the  ground  in  the  vale  of  Laumks, 
the  Lauymna  of  8tral)0,  and  flows  down  into  tlie  bay  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  that  ancient  city.  Having,  ns  the  river  Alpheus  was  said  to  have 
done,  dived  under  the  water,  the  Ccj)hi.s.sus  reappears,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
I sluice,  in  this  stream,  which  boiv  its  name. 

Thc.se  subterranean  emissaries  were  in  ancient  times  not  unfrcqucntly 
closed  by  an  accumulation  of  alluvial  .soil,  whieh  caused  the  lake  to  inundate 
the  neighbouring  country.  To  obviate  this  evil,  numerous  vertical  shafts  have 
been  sunk  through  the  rock  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  by  means  of  which 
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it  was  freed  from  the  obstructions  that  impeded  if.  The.se  shafts  exliibit  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  specimens  which  exist  in  Greece  of  the 


ksKK  mriia,  a«i> 


skill  and  power  of  the  civil  engineers  of  antiquity.  They  were  probably  the  I 
means  by  which  the  princes  of  Orchomenus,  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  who 
were  famed  for  their  mechanical  genius,  obtained  from  their  fellow-country- 
men the  honour  of  an  apotheosis.  In  later  times,  these  pits  were  repaired  and  , 
cleared  by  Crates  of  Chalcis,  who  presented  to  his  employer,  Alexander  the  I 
Great,  a report,  which  was  afterwards  seen  by  Strabo,  of  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  draining  by  their  means  the  surrounding  plain,  and  bringing 
again  to  light  some  ancient  cities,  which  had  been  submerged  by  the  deluges 
consequent  upon  this  obstruction. 

In  considering  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Copaic  Lake  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  population  of  Bocotia,  wc  must  not  forget  one  of  its  natural 
productions,  which,  though  humble  in  ap{)carance,  was  by  no  means  unim- 
portant in  the  effects  it  produced.  This  is  the  reed  which  shoots  from  the  | 
lake,  and  whose  tufted  top  waves  in  the  wind  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  did  much  to  affect  the  natural  character  of  Bmotia. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  some  ground  of  truth,  that  what  the 
Pentelic  marble  was  to  Athens,  that  the  Copaic  Uccd  was  to  Bmotia.  Both, 
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It  lias  been  observed,  that  a great  j>art  of  the  ancient  affluence  of  Orcho- 
nienus,  under  its  Princes  of  the  liouse  of  Minyas,  was  due  to  its  contiguity  to 
tlie  lake  of  (sjpac.  That  city  stood  at  tlie  conttueuce  of  the  Melas  and 
CepIii.ssiLs ; the  former  flowing  bcneutli  its  northern,  the  latter  by  its  stmtheni 
wall ; and  between  Mount  Acontium  on  the  west,  and  the  Copaic  Lake  on  its 


I through  the  exercise  of  very  ditferent  arts,  siip])lied  the  natural  means  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  iidiabitants  of  these  two  countries. 
The  reed  funiished  instruments  for  tlie  jieriodical  eontests  of  flute-players  in 
the  (.lames  in  honour  of  the  (Iraces  at  Orehomenus,  where  it  grew  in  the 
greatest  (s-rfection,  in  the  musical  festivals  of  Love  at  Thespia;,  and  in  those 
of  the  Muses  at  Libcthra;  it  produced  a class  of  minstrels  jieculiar  to  Bteotia; 
it  aided  the  mu.se  of  Hesiod,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Coriuna;  it  gave  a melodious 
charm  to  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  in  the  pastures  of  Helicon  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aso|ms ; and  it  was  welcomed  even  to  the  Theatre  of  Athens, 
where  it  gave  life  to  the  songs  and  dance  of  the  tragic  chorus.  It  indeed 
I excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian,  who  loved  to  disparage  the  minstrelsy 
of  Ba'otia  on  the  comic  stage,  and  who  feigned  that  his  own  Goddess,  Minerva, 
' had  been  the  fii-st  to  play  upon  the  flute,  but  that  having  observed,  while  so 
doing,  the  distorted  reflection  of  her  face  in  a brook,  she  threw  away  iu  disdain 
I the  instrument  which  disligured  her  divine  countenance. 
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ea-stern  side.  It  was,  tlifin'fore,  fortified  by  natural  defences.  It  orcupied  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  plain,  the  largest  in  Bocotia,  which  was  under  its  swaj-, 
and  from  which  it  drew  much  of  its  power.  It  exhibited  a perfect  specimen  of 
an  ancient  city.  Its  walls  inclosed  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  ajtex 
and  highest  part  was  at  the  west,  whetice  the  two  sides  diverged,  so  as  to 
follow  the  lines  of  two  mountain  ridges,  commencing  from  that  point,  and 
sloping  down  toward  the  plain  and  the  lake ; and  many  vestiges  of  it  still 
remaiti.  Below  the  eastern  side,  which  subtended  the  angle  at  the  vertex,  are 
the  huge  remains  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Graces,  which 
carry  back  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder  from  the  present  day  to  times  which 
preceded  the  siege  of  Troy. 

On  the  vertex  of  the  hill  just  described  was  the  citadel ; it  is  approached 
by  two  flights  of  nearly  one  hundred  stejjs  cut  in  the  rock.  It  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain. 

The  basin  of  Orchomenus  is  .separated  from  that  of  Thebes  by  a mountain 
ridge  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Copaic  Lake.  It  resulted  from  the  natural 
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formation  of  the  country,  that  the  political  government  of  Bmotia  was  vested 
in  the  two  principal  cities  of  these  two  jilains.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed, 
of  Greek  Ili.story,  Orchomenus  was  not  a part  of  Bocotia,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  was  confined  to  the  Theban  region,  while  that  of  Orchomenus  formed 
an  independent  province.  It  seems  also  to  have  arisen  from  similar  causes. 
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Though  at  present  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  bare  and  dreary,  tlie  suburbs 
of  llie  city  are  described  by  ancient  writers  as  having  been  verdant  and  pic- 
tiire.s(|ue,  delighting  the  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  gardens  interspersed  with 
the  houses.  The  coolness  of  the  climate,  and  the  freshness  of  jwrennial  streams, 
rendered  it  a delicious  abode  in  the  heat  of  summer;  but  a Theban  winter 
was  a cheerless  one.  There  were  no  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supply 


I that,  after  a long  struggle  for  the  j)re-cminence,  Thebes  eclipsed  her  rival  in 
affluence  and  power.  Her  soil  was  celebrated  for  its  produce  of  com  and 
wine;  its  fertility  is  further  shown  by  the  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  Indian 
com,  which  cover  it.  TIicIk^s  had  also  the  advantage  of  a ready  export  for 
I her  productions,  by  her  convenient  (tosition  in  the  vicinity  of  three  seas. 

I The  character  of  her  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  affected  in  a remark- 
j able  manner  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  place.  The  seven-gated  citadel 
I of  Thebes  stood  on  a small  circular  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above. 

! the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  base  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  and 

we.stern  sides  is  bounded  by  two  small  streams,  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
plain  on  the  south,  and  How  in  parallel  courses  to  the  north : further  to  the 
east,  and  running  in  a similar  direction,  is  a third  stream : this  is  the 
j IsMEsrs;  that  to  the  east  is  Diuce;  between  them  is  Cxopfs. 
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] fuel,  or  to  afford  a slielter  to  the  town  from  the  keen  winds  and  the  driflinj» 
snow,  which  often  blocked  up  the  roads  and  streets  of  the  city.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  has  reason  to  remember  this  from  his  own  experience  of  a winter  ^ 
at  Thebes.  Frequent  hurricanes  swept  down  from  the  cliffs  of  Cithtcron,  and  ^ 
the  water  torrent.s  deluged  the  plain.  A proud,  stubborn,  presumptuous,  and 
savage  temper,  and  an  insolent  confidence  in  their  own  btalily  strength  and 
I ])hyaieal  resources,  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Thebes  ; and  these  national  peculiarities  seem  to  have  been  engendered  and 
strengthened,  in  a considerable  degree,  by  exjxtsure  to  the  inclemency  of  such 
seasons, — as  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  Athenians  was  partly  due  to 
the  light  air,  the  dry  soil,  and  the  genial  climate  of  Attica.  ; 

i 
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EliXEiSjin  liisraurcli 
t'roiii  Asia  to  Greece, 
visited  in  a Sidoiiiaii 
vessel  the  spot  wliere 
the  river  PesCl'S  discharges  it- 
self into  the  .sea.  He  expre.s.sed 
much  suqirisc  when  he  coutem- 
jilaled  the  termination  of  its 
course,  and  impiired  whether  it 
were  not  possible  to  divert  the 
stream  by  some  otlier  channel 
into  the  Tliermaic  Gulf.  Tlie 
guides  wlio  conducted  him  to 
the  place  informed  liim  tiiat  there  was  no  other  practicable  issue  for  the  stream, 
because  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  withiti  whose  limits  it  takes  its  rise,  was  girt  by 
a belt  of  mountains. 

Herodotus,  who  records  this  fact,  adds  that  there  c.visted  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Thessaly  was  formerly  a Lake,  inclo.scd  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills.  It  is  coniined  on  the  east  by  Pelion  and  Ossa;  on  the  north  Olympus, 
and  Pindus  on  the  west,  form  a natural  frontier;  while,  on  the  south,  the 
range  of  Othrys  closes  the  outlet  to  the  lower  provinces  of  Continental  Greece. 
The  basin  of  Thessaly  lies  within  the.se  boundaries. 

It  is  ob.served  by  the  same  author,  that  five  large  rivers  descend  from  the 
sides  of  these  mountains;  the  PekEis,  ApidanI's,  Onociiones,  Ekipeus,  and 
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Pamihus;  and  that  the  four  latter  discharp;e  their  streams  into  the  first,  and 
that  they  all  flow  in  a single  channel,  that  of  the  Peneus,  through  one  narrow 
outlet  into  the  sea. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  Mythology,  Avhen  this  defile,  through  which 
the  Pcncua  passes  into  the  ocean,  did  not  exist,  the  confluence  of  these 
streams,  together  with  contributions  from  the  Boebcan  Lake,  inundated  tbc 
country  with  a deluge  of  water,  which,  as  [Mjcts  say,  first  found  a free  egress 
when  Neptune,  with  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  severed  Olympus  from  Ossa,  and 
made  a channel  for  the  river  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Temi’E. 

The  legends  of  Thessaly  all  speak  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country 
with  which  they  are  connected.  They  refer  to  the  two  physical  elements 
which  constituted  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region.  We  have 
extensive  views  or  distant  glimpses  of  Sea  and  Slountains  in  them  all.  We 


have  already  noticed  the  origin  assigned  to  the  long  and  narrow  ravine  of 
Tempc,  which  affords  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  plains  of 
northern  Thessaly  and  the  sea.  We  have  also  contrasted  with  this  tradition, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  a time  when  the  country  was  agitated  by  some 
great  natural  convulsion,  the  picture  which  has  been  drawn  by  ancient  Poets 
of  the  more  quiet  and  joyful  scene  c.\hibited  in  the  palace  of  the  old  city  of 
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Pharsalia,  when  the  hero  of  the  land,  Peleus,  e.sponsed  Thetis,  the  goddess  of 
the  sea.  In  tliat  hymeneal  festivity,  to  which  the  Deities  of  the  neighbouring 
Olympus  brought  contributions,  at  which  the  Muses  sang,  tlie  Nereids  danced, 
and  Ganymede  poured  forth  nectar,  we  seem  to  recognise  an  imaginative 
expression  of  the  calmer  and  happier  state  of  Nature  that  succeeded  the  violent 
shock  whicli  had  disturbed  the  foundations  and  altered  the  aspect  of  the  wide 
i district  of  Thessaly. 

i The  pleasure  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  cotintry  experienced, — whicli 
I the  Shepherd  or  the  Huntsman  felt, — when,  from  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Olympus 

! or  of  Ossa,  or  from  the  more  cultivated  declivities  of  Pelion,  he  looked  down 

I u[)on  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  below  him,  and  beheld  its  swelling  waves 

I subside  after  a storm,  and  the  hills  of  numerous  islands  in  the  distance 

gradually  emerging  from  the  mists  as  the  dark  clouds  broke,  and  the  white 
I sails  of  many  small  vessels  which  had  now  ventured  forth  upon  the  sunny  sea 
I — are  indescribable.  The  impression  thus  conveyed  received  form  and  expres- 
sion in  the  fable  of  Ceyx  and  1IaL(,'Y0ne,  the  Thessalian  princess.  Ceyx  was 
wrecked  on  his  return  from  a voyage  undertaken  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Glares.  His  wife,  on  finding  her  husband’s  corpse  upon  the  shore,  was  about 
to  throw  herself  into  the  sea ; but  both  were  changed  into  birds,  which  give 


Ki  iip'iib  T«t  «mr  *Rcn. 


their  name  to  those  seven  halcyon  days  of  winter  which  succeed  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  that  season,  and  are  undisturbed  by  storms,  during  which  the 
female  sits  upon  her  eggs  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  wnves. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  in  the  particular  circumstances  ot  the  case, 
that  Thessaly  among  all  the  nations  of  Greece  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
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itself  in  the  history  of  maritime  enterprise.  Jason,  tlie  prince  of  Iou'l!8, 
j)roclaime(l  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  for  the  voyage  he  was  about 
to  undertake,  and  princes  and  lieroes  flocked  to  him  from  the  dift'erent  cu]>itiils 
of  tlie  Grecian  soil,  eager  to  join  in  the  first  attempt  to  cross  the  solitary  sea, 
and  to  explore  a land  which  no  vessel  hatl  ever  visited.  In  the  woods  of 
ilount  Pciion,  which  hangs  over  lolcus,  the  pine-tree  was  felled  which  furnished 
timber  fur  the  ship  in  which  the  band  of  heroes  sailed,  and  a town  in  the 
MaunI':siak  peninsula  beneath  the  south-western  roots  of  that  mountain  was 
called  ArilET.E,  or  the  launching-place,  as  being  the  spot  from  tvhich  their 
vessel,  the  Argo,  commenced  its  voyage  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 


The  contrast  between  Plain  and  Mountain,  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  landscapes  of  Thes.saly,  appears  to  have  assumed  a sensible  shape  in  the 
mythological  narratives  of  the  struggles  for  superiority  which  occurred  between 
the  two  tribes  into  which  the  population  of  Thessaly  was  anciently  divided. 
I refer  to  the  celebrated  contests  between  the  Lapitii,*  and  the  Centaurs, 
which  are  often  described  in  Greek  poetry  and  represented  in  Greek  sculpture. 
One  of  these  tribes  stands  forth,  if  we  may  so  S|)eak,  as  the  representative  of 
the  plain  and  of  the  manners  and  interests  of  its  inhabitants ; while  the  other 
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displnys  all  tlie  clmractcrigfics,  both  natural  and  social,  which  distinguish  the 
I dwellers  in  the  wild  forests  and  on  the  steep  rocks  of  the  mountainous  districts  I 
I of  Thessaly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  tlie  former  of  these,  namely,  the 
Lapith®,  is  attril)utcd  the  lionour  of  having  first  tamed  the  horse,  and  taught 
him,  by  the  use  of  the  rein,  to  perform  the  evolutions  of  the  stadium  and  of 
the  field,  and  of  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  glory  which  was 
afterwards  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Thessalian  Cavalry.  At  the  present  I 
! day  the  traveller  is  reminded  of  the  physical  projterties  of  this  region,  which 

■ conduced  to  the  superiority  of  its  earliest  occupants  in  this  respect,  by  the 
sight  of  the  wide  and  level  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa,  ujion  which 
the  carriages  of  the  modem  Seopadai  and  Aleuad®  of  the  country  are  some- 
times seen  to  roll,  and  by  the  appearance  of  those  large  wooden  wains, 

' sup|K)rted  by  solid  wheels,  which  are  drawn  by  slow  teams  of  o.xen  across  the 
broad  fields,  undivided  by  hedges,  that  stretch  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
i Peneus  to  the  hills  of  Pharsalia.  The  bridge  over  the  Peneus  at  Larissa, 
represented  in  the  preceding  page,  offers  a further  confirmation  of  this  view. 

It  consists  of  nine  arches,  and  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  faced  with  large 
s<iuared  stones ; the  piers  which  terminate  below  in  spurs,  are  fenced  with 
Saracenic  arches,  curved  and  pointed.  The  roadway  is  wide  enough  for  two 
1 carriages  to  pass.  This  Bridge  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Greece. 

The  wilder  character  of  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  on  the  lofty  regions  of 

■ the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  lowlands  of  Thessaly,  was  expressed  in  j 
the  origin  from  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  derived.  In  the  mytho-  ! 
logical  traditions  of  their  birth,  their  ancestor,  Centaurus,  was  reported  to  have  ^ 
sprung  from  a cloud  which  drop])cil  him  on  the  earth  in  its  course  over  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pelion.  The  semi-ferine  form,  under  which  the  Centaurs 

I were  represented  by  the  poets  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  consi.stent  with  the  hypothesis  which  regards 
them  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lajiith®,  the  dwellers  in  the  pltitn.  To  Ilomer  the  Centaurs  were  nothing 
but  men  of  a rude,  and  savage  character.  Of  their  equine  fomi  he  knew 
nothing.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  by  Hesiod,  or  rather  by  the  unknown 
Author  of  the  “ Shield  of  Hercules,”  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Ijapith®  : 

I only  by  the  gi-eater  rudeness  of  their  warlike  weapons.  The  measure  of  their  | 
relative  civilization  is  supplied  by  the  circumstance  recorded  by  him,  that 
while  the  latter  attack  their  antagonists  with  javelins,  the  Centaurs  repel  them 
with  jiine-trecs  uprooted  from  their  native  mountain.s.  In  the  lyric  verses  of  j 
Pindar,  and  on  the  marble  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  they  first  ajipcar  ^ 

I in  the  horse-like  shajie  wdiich  was  generally  assigned  to  them  by  subsequent  j 
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jK)cf3  and  sculptors  ; a fact  wliich  may  Iw  attributed  partly  to  tlieir  extraction  j 
from  Thc.s.ialy,  the  laud,  among  all  the  countries  of  tireecc,  in  which  the  horse 
seems  to  liave  been  first  used,  and  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  equestrian  suiicriority  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  tlie  plastic  representations 
of  the  Centaurs  to  which  wc  refer,  the  same  chameter  of  wild  ferocity  is 
preserved : they  arc  exhibited  as  hurling  on  their  foes  huge  fragments  of  rock 
torn  from  the  hills  on  which  they  dwell,  while  the  Lapithm  arc  equipped  with 
the  usual  weapons  of  Greek  warfare.  Tlie  Hellenic  Heroes,  Theseus  and 
I’irithous,  apjaiar  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  The  conflict,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  a general  representation  of  the  struggle,  which  is  of  so  common 
occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  history,  of  rude  physical  force  against 
courage  disciplined  by  intelligence. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  with  re.spect  to  the  natural  projairties  of  the  soil 
j of  Thessaly  and  the  character  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  which  is  supplied  b)’ 

1 the  mythological  traditions  of  the  country.  If  we  turn  to  a cabinet  of  ancient  ; 

' medals,  and  e.xamine  the  compartment  assigned  to  the  numismatic  productions  j 
I of  this  region,  we  recognise  similar  e.xpressions  of  the  same  thing.  In  some  of  | 

the  coins  of  that  collection  we  observe  the  figure  of  a horse  reined;  in  others  | 

i we  sec  the  steed  ranging  at  will  and  grazing  in  his  pasture;  in  those  of  j 

I I.siri8sa  the  fertility  of  the  arable  land  as  well  as  the  richness  of  its  meadows  | 

I is  indicated  by  an  ear  of  com  combined  with  the  form  of  the  same  animal ; 
while  the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  Thessaly  in  the,  naval  history  of  Greece  is 
announced  by  the  reprc.sentation  of  the  ship  Argo  bearing  the  figure  of  Apollo  ^ 
I on  its  jirow,  and  accompanied  by  the  maritime  emblems  of  a Dolphin  and  a 
i Star,  the  harbingers  of  a pro.sperous  voyage,  which  appear  on  the  coins  of  the  j 
Magnesian  Peninsula.  j 

I The  circumstance  to  which  the  stamjicd  symljols  last  specified  refer,  namely,  j 
the  ancient  distinction  which  this  country  obtained  from  its  connexion  with  I 
the  Sea,  and  perhaps  also  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been,  as  is  supposed 
I with  great  show  of  probability,  covered  by  water,  seems  to  receive  some  illus- 
tration from  the  denomination  which  it  bears. 

The  name,  of  TllESSALY,  as  as.signed  to  the  region  bounded  on  the  north  by  I 
I the  Cambunian  hills,  by  Jlount  Pindus  on  the  west,  the  iEgean  on  the  east,  | 
I and  Slount  Othrys  on  the  south,  is  not  of  high  antiquity.  It  docs  not  occur  ' 
in  Homer.  The  The.ssalians,  as  a confederate  body,  were  unknown  to  him, 
while  ho  siieaks  of  the  different  individual  tribes  who  occupied  that  district  to  ■ 
which  this  title  was  subsequently  applied. 

The  Thessalians  themselves,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  derive  their  origin 
from  a king  of  the  heroic  age  who  bore  the  name  of  Thessalus:  but  the 
practice  of  creating  from  their  own  imagination  not  merely  one,  but  a series  of  ' 
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ancestors,  in  order  to  account  for  tlicir  own  national  designations  by  means 
of  such  flattering  etymologies,  was  too  prevalent  among  tlie  Greeks  to  allow 
of  our  placing  much  reliance  on  such  genealogical  deductions,  unless  suj>|)ortcd 
by  authentic  and  independent  evidence,  ^\'ith  respect  to  the  princely  person 
mentioned  above,  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  descendants  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves  conccniing  his  origin.  At  one  time  Thessalus  was  the  son 
of  Jason  : at  another  he  became  the  son  of  Ilmmon,  from  whom  this  country 
Inul  befon'  been  called  llmmonia  ; while  another  tradition  made  him  a member 
of  the  family  of  Fcla.sgus.  The  historical  account  of  the  fact  is  this — that 
a party  of  Felasgians  from  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  crossed  the  Pindus  and 
I deseended  into  the  plain  then  called  .i'EoLlA,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
'J’hessaly.  The  invaders  are  said  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  I’elas- 
gians,  who  had  been  themselves  expelled  by  the  Hellenes  from  the  same 
region,  and  had  carried  with  them  the  worship  of  the  Dodon.ean  Jupiter,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  Oracle,  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tomarus  on  the  Molossian  and  Thesprotian  frontier.  Their  descent  upon 
Thes.saly  was  therefore  rather  a return  to  an  old,  than  an  occupation  of  a new 
settlement.  We  are  incline<l  to  conjecture,  from  the  early  maritime  character 


1HC  ttka  axil  ctTT  or  iaxxixa 


I and  history  of  this  country,  that  the  original  apjicllation  was  Tiialassia,  or 
I the  land  of  the  Sea  : this  name,  by  a very  common  transposition  of  letters,  and 
for  adaptation  to  the  metre  of  epic  poetry,  became  I’hassalia,  and  for  the  sake 
I of  harmony,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter,  Thessalia. 

I Let  us  imagine  ourselves  as  issuing  forth  from  the  gates  of  Jannina,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epirus,  to  survey  this  country.  A good  road  conveys 
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US  alonj);  tlie  western  brink  of  the  lake  of  that  city,  whence  we  wind  round  its 
southern  extremity,  and  pursue  our  course  to  the  north-i-aat.  At  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  town  we  .stand  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Drisko,  where  is  a 
kiosk,  a fountain  shaded  by  a jdanc  tree,  arid  a magnificent  view.  From  one  of 
its  slopes  the  city  of  Jannina  is  .seen,  with  its  shining  domes  and  minarets  and 
white  castle  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake  : in  front  of  us  is  a 
grand  ridge  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  great  Pindiis  chain. 


«r  THB  n*iH« 


At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Drisko  is  the  valley  of  BxLDUM.t,  where  ; 
is  a bridge  over  the  stream  which  winds  along  it:  it  is  the  work  of  the 
renowned  Ali  Pasha,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  bridges  and  the  khans  u])on 
this  route  to  Thessaly;  but  now  the  grass  grows  over  the  paved  road,  the 
bridges  arc  broken  down,  and  the  khans  deserted.  The  most  melancholy  1 
objects  in  this  country  are  the  improvements  which  were  once  made  in  it. 
They  are  eftected,  and  then  fall  into  decay,  for  there  is  no  continuity  of  action 
in  the  govcniing  power.  The  redeeming  element  of  most  other  despotisms — 
hereditary  succession — is  here  wanting.  An  Ali  Pasha  dies,  and  the  roads  of 
his  Pashalic  become  impassable. 

It  is  well  for  the  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  in  the  summer,  when  j 
the  stony  l<cd  of  the  Aracthus  and  the  Pcncus — which  in  the  winter  season  arc  I 
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swollen  into  Ibrmiilnble  streams — serves  him  as  a road.  In  a few  miles  from 
the  valley  alxive  mentioned  the  ascent  becomes  stcej).  The  scenery  is  wild. 
Wood  grows  in  abundance,  but  tlicro  are  no  marks  of  cnltivation  e.xcept 
j a few  starv'cd  vines,  and  some  patches  of  Indian  corn.  Now  the  valley 
I becomes  a ravine,  and  the  river  a torrent.  Soon  we  leave  the  latter,  and 
j ascend  a steep  to  the  left : tliis  brings  us  on  one  of  the  crests  of  Blount  Zvtso, 
wliich  falls  down  to  the  right  in  an  abrupt  and  deep  chasm,  parallel  to  the 
road.  To  one  who  passes  along  the  edge  of  this  chasm,  in  the  gloom  of  a 
dark  evening,  the  eficct  of  the  gulf  beneath  is  very  grand.  Having  pa.ssed 
onward,  he  is  surprised  by  the  sight  of  many  liglits  far  beneath  him  on  the 
right,  closely  glittering  together  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  this  deep  valley. 
There  is  the  town  of  Mkzzovo. 

Let  not  the  traveller  who  enters  the  khan  of  this  place  at  night — and  we 
may  consider  it  as  a fair  specimen  of  those  which  occur  in  his  road  through 
this  part  of  the  Turkish  empire— dream  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  an 
European  inn.  lie  mounts  the  c.xternal  stone  staircase,  which  leads  up  to 
the  open  wooden  gallery,  or  balcony  of  the  building,  from  which  dewrs  ojicn 
into  dark  and  bare  cells,  the  planks  of  whose  floors  gape  into  crcvicc.s,  through 
which  he  sees  and  hears  what  takes  place,  in  the  stable  below.  The  walls 
are  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  a wooden  window  admits  the  light  and  wind. 
The  rooms  posse.ss  no  ceiling;  but  the  common  roof  of  the  khan  serves  equally 
for  all.  An  attendant  appears,  and  sweeps  the  dusty  floor  with  a fan-like 
brush,  which  serves  also  to  ventilate  a wood-fire,  when  it  is  kindled.  He  then 
brings  in  and  strews  on  the  floor  a mat  or  two.  and  leaves  the  pilgrim  to 
his  resources.  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  reflect  that,  as  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  characters  enfeebled  the  memories  of  men,  and  the  e.'cccllcncc  and 
I frequency  of  inns  have  checked  the  domestic  welcome  and  entertainment  of 
' strangers,  so  the  amount  of  private  hospitality  must  needs  be  great  in  a country 
where  the  jmblic  accommo<lations  arc  restricted  to  a roof,  a mat,  and  a fire. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Greece,  the  tenn  SIes.vvo  was  applied  to  the 
central  part  of  the  yoke  which  is  placed  on  the  necks  of  oxen,  and  thus  unites 
the  pair  together.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  town  derived  the  name 
I which  it  now  bears  from  its  jwsition  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  range  which, 
let  it  be  observed,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  np))cllation  of  Zygo,  a 
; term  which  signific.s  a yoke  lK>th  in  the  ancient  and  modern  dialect  of  this 
country.  We  would  go  further,  and  hazard  a conjecture  that  the  Jlesapian 
I chain,  on  the  gulf  of  the  Euripus,  received  its  name  from  a similar  circum- 
stance ; and  |icrhap.s  Messapus,  the  yoker  of  horses,  in  the  work  of  the  Laitin 
Bard,  may  have  borrowed  his  name  from  that  of  the  instrument  of  his  art. 

JIczzovo  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
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principal  stations  for  merchants  engaged  in  the  carrj’ing  trade  from  western 
Greece  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  A proof  of  its  prosperity  is  seen  in 
its  large  school,  supimrted  by  the  town,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  the 
maps  of  the  famous  Riga,  which  seem  to  show  that  when  they  were  made 
little  was  known  of  Greek  geograj)hy  by  Greeks.  Near  the  school  is  a church 
and  a churchyard.  On  the  graves  in  the  latter  a small  square  wooden  box  is 
placed,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  contains  a skull  and  a small  funeral  lamp. 
Throe  times  a-year  these  lamps  are  lighted,  and  ineense  burnt  on  the  spot. 

At  a funeral  the  body  is  brought  into  the  church  on  a bier,  and  loaves  arc 
distributed  to  the  congregation.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  called  by  the 
ancient  Greek  term  Stephanos,  or  the  crowning.  The  chaplet  is  carried  in  a 
basket,  the  sacred  cnnuitnim  of  old ; and  the  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom 
still  faithfully  preserve  their  primitive  appellation  of  sympentheri,  slightly 
modified. 


Kucirr  ou«,  raoM  rns  ruAtJi*  or  TanuLf. 


The  road  over  the  Pindus  dips  down  into  the  vale  of  Jlezzovo,  and  then 
rises  upwards  towards  the  east.  From  this  point  to  the  summit  of  Zygo  the 
aseent  is  steep  and  difficult.  The  rocky  soil  is  sprinkled  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  which  the  most  numerous  are  the  pine  and  box.  Near  the  summit  is  a 
noble  grove  of  beeches.  This  spot  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Mezzovo. 
The  prospect  from  this  point  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  , 
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Ol.YMl’L'R,  distant  from  it  about  fifty  miles.  The  sight  of  the  plain  of  Thes.saly 
is  intercepted  by  the  projections  of  tlie  eastern  ridges  of  the  mountain  : on  these 
we  behold  the  villages  of  Mokass  and  Malacass.  This  j>osition  is  the  most 
important  and  remarkable  in  the  geography  of  Continental  Greece.  As  such 
it  has  been  selected  (in  the  early  part  of  this  work)  as  the  first  central  station 
from  which  a general  survey  should  be  taken  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  that  eountry.  Near  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  five  principal  rivers  of 
Greece  take  their  rise,  and  by  their  means  we  cotnmunieate  from  this  jdace 
with  all  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  seas.  By  the  Achelous  we  send  our 
thoughts  into  yKtolia ; with  the  stream  of  the  Aracthus  we  visit  the  plea.sant 
plains  of  Ambracia ; the  channel  of  the  Abus  eonduets  us  back  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  and  of  Italy ; the  Peneus  wafts  us  on  to  the  plains  of  Thc.ssaly 
and  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  ; and  the  Haliacmon,  rising  from  the  same  hill, 
bears  us  to  the  same  coast,  that  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 


Our  course  lies  from  the  source  of  the  Peneus  almost  entirely  upon  the 
broad  stony  bed  of  that  stream.  f )n  the  right  and  left  are  parallel  ranges  of 
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curr*  or  HrrBOBi 

The  road  leads  from  the  khan  ot  Kastkaki  through  a’  plain  covered  with 
fields  of  cotton  and  groves  of  mulberries,  winding  to  the  left  through  the 
' straits  made  in  the  vale  by  the  huge  rocks  seemingly  flung  in  confusion  over 
] the  soil  upon  which  these  monasteries  stand.  A mytliologist  might  imagine 
I that  these  piles  had  been  raised  here  by  the  ancient  Giants,  when  they  block- 
I aded  heaven  with  Olympus  and  Ossa,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Thessaly, 
j and  that  they  were  abandoned  as  part  of  their  artillery  when  the  Belligerents 
I of  earth  were  discomfited  and  routed  by  the  Powers  of  heaven. 

1 While  the  traveller  is  standing  beneath  the  principal  Monastery  of  ^Jleteora, 

I he  sees  a rope  dangling  from  the  comice  of  the  lofty  rock  above  him ; he 

' I 

1 
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woody  hills,  rising  from  the  river’s  edge,  shading  it  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
plane-trees.  In  the  dusk  of  a summer's  evening  the  traveller  who  has  started 
from  MeUKOvo  at  early  dawn,  will  perceive  in  the  distance  the  dark  and  lofty 
rocks  of  ^Ietkoka,  standing  before  him  like  massive  obelisks  in  the  plain. 

Simeon  Stylites  placed  himself  on  the  capital  of  his  pillar,  where  he  led 
the  life  of  a hermit  in  solitude  and  self-mortification.  Here  we  sec  the  abode 

“ Of  tbo  mooaatio  brotherhood  upon  rock 
AorUl," — 

who  dwell,  like  Stylitm,  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  plain  below,  on  the 
summit  of  the  clifl's  of  Meteora. 
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beholds  it  descend  gradually,  and  at  liu<t  drop  at  his  feet.  Attached  to  the 

rojrc  by  an  iron  hook  is  a small  net.  The  hook  is  iinclnsjtcd,  the  net  spread 

I upon  the  ground,  and  he  takes  his  scat  within  it.  The  net  is  then  closed 

I around  him  and  fastened  again  to  the  rope  by  the  hook,  and  he  begins  his 

aerial  ascent,  lie  jw-sses  about  four  minutes  and  a half  swinging  in  the  air, 

and  is  then  lodged  on  the  landing-place  of  the  Jlonastcry. 

I In  this  singular  manner  do  the  Jlonks  of  Meteora  communicate  with  the 

earth  three  hundred  feet  beneath  them.  The)'  cast  their  net  into  the  world 

I below ; sometimes  these  monastic  fishermen  draw  up  an  inquisitive  traveller, 

sometimes  a brother  Ccenobito  from  Jlount  Athos,  sometimes  a Neophyte, 

! yearning  for  a-scetic  solitude:  once  they  received  in  this  manner  an  Emperor, 

' who  came  here,  as  is  said,  to  exchange  the  j)urple  of  Constantine  for  the  cowl 

of  St.  Basil.  The  Monks  show  in  their  cloisters  a tomb  which  they  assert 

contains  the  ashes  of  that  Emperor,  John  Cantacuzene.  If  their  information 

is  correct,  or  rather  if  the  writer’s  recollection  of  it  is  accurate,  the  name  of 

I . 

their  Monastery — commemorative  of  the  transfiguration  on  Jlount  Tabor — as 
! well  as  that  dedicated  to  Barlaam,  which  stands  on  the  rock  opposite,  are 
curious  mementos  of  the  religious  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
divine  light  upon  the  Galilean  Mountain,  in  which  the  Emperor,  who  thus 
abdicated  his  royal  dignities  to  a-ssume  the  character  of  Jlonk  and  Historian, 
took  so  active  a ])art  against  the  Calabrian  Jlonk  to  whom  the  o])posite 
j Jlonastery  is  inscribed. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  as  handsome  as  painting  and  decoration  can 
make  it  Having  jws.scd  through  the  narthex,  or  antc-chapel,  wo  enter  the 
l)ody  of  the  building,  which  is  panelled  with  stalls ; on  the  right  is  the 
episco])al  throne  and  the  Prior’s  crozier.  On  a horizontal  tablet  in  the  nave 
I is  a picture  of  the  Virgin,  iiA’iting  the  devotion  of  her  worship])crs.  In  the 
library  of  the  Convent  is  a large  collection  of  ecclesiastical  authors,  among 
I which  are  manuscripts  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil ; the  Code.x  of 
Sophocles,  which  is  said  to  have  l>cen  there,  has  now  disappeared. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  notice  of  the  singular  rocks  upon  which  these 
monasteries  stand  should  survive  in  the  records  of  antirpiity ; the  Hellenic 
, name,  iletcora,  which  they  bear,  belongs  to  the  present  language  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  there  is  an  ancient  town,  described  by  a Homan  Historian 
as  impregnable,  which  seems  to  have  derived  that  character  from  its  vicinity 
to  these  towering  rocks.  The  city  to  which  we  refer  is  A'ioiNtUM,  and  this 
supjxjsition  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  inscription  which  exists  on  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Church  of  St.  .Tohn  the  Baptist  at  Kai-ABAka,  a large  village  at  i 
the  southern  foot  of  the  clift's  of  ilctcora.  The  puqwrt  of  this  marble  is  to  j 
commemorate  certain  honorary  distinctions  paid  by  that  city  to  the  Emjicror 
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S!t>9 

' Lucius  Scptimius  Sevcrus,  and  ins  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Caracalla. 

j Addison,  in  his  agreeable  work  on  Medals,  reminds  us  of  thtir  uses  to 
I Geography  and  History.  This  stone  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  illustration 
I atforded  by  ancient  Inscriptions  to  Toi>ography.  From  it  alone  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  site  of  yKginiiim,  a place  of  nearly  the  same 
imjiortance  to  those  who  entered  Thessaly  on  the  west,  as  the  defile  of  Tcnipc 
' to  an  army  marching  into  it  from  tlie  east.  From  a knowledge  of  the  position 
of  .'Eginium,  that  of  other  places  before  unknown  may  be  determined.  The 


I. 


river  Ion  flowed  by  ..'Eginium : it  is  therefore  the  stream  of  Meteora.  That 
river  was  also  the  eastern  boundary  of  tlie  Tymphscan  territory : hence  the 
limits  of  that  district  arc  ascertained.  The  city  of  Oxyni.*,  again,  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ion  : its  position  therefore  may  be  defined  with  a very  near 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Thus  a fragment  of  atone,  inscribed  with  only  a 
few  words,  may  serve  the  same  puqiose  as  a chapter  of  Htrabo  or  I’ausanias. 

Julius  CiBsar,  when  he  marched  into  Thessaly  to  meet  Fompey,  thought 
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it  itulisjKinsable  to  (X)s»e*s  the  fortresses  of  /Eginiura  and  Gomimii.  By  tlic 
lirst  he  kept  open  the  communication  witli  I )yrrhn<diium  and  Italy ; through 
the  second  he  corresponded  with  Atliainania  and  tlie  Ambracian  Gulf.  Tlie 
former  was  the  first  object  whicli  he  sought  to  gain  on  entering  Tiie.ssaly ; the  [ 
latter  wa,s  Ids  next  conquest  wlien  he  j)enetrated  further  into  that  country. 
^Eginium,  we  have  seen,  corrcajKmds  willi  the  modern  Kalabaka.  Tlic  site  of  ^ 
the  latter  wa.s  on  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  on  tlie  opposite  or  south  side  of 
the  Peneus.  * 

Thu  ancient  towns  in  this  district  arc  so  numerous,  that  the  traveller  has  | 
neither  time  nor  strength  to  examine  them  all.  A\'e  are  tempted  to  envy  the  lot 
of  the  Athenian  General,  for  whom,  while  he  was  slecfiing,  Fortune,  according 
to  the  picture,  caught  cities  in  a net.  Few  tourists  have  been  able  to  climb  | 
all  these  liills  in  person,  and  explore  the  ruins  upon  them. 

Passing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  leaving  on  the  right  the 
castle  of  Tricca  and  the  Cemetery,  which  contains  many  ancient  columns, 
now  used  as  tomb-stonc-s,  some  of  which  jawhajis  once  adorned  the  far-famed  ; 
temple  of  vEscnlapius  in  that  city,  we  arrive  at  the  small  village  of  Glokoto.  ; 
On  tlie  hill  to  the  cast  of  it  are  the  walls  of  an  Hellenic  fortress  in  good 
preservation,  and  of  four  different  eras,  presenting  sjiccimens  of  the  rough 
' unhewn  style  of  masonry,  of  the  ])olygonal,  the  horizontal,  and,  lastly,  of  I 
Roman  brick-work.  It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  on  mounting  to  the  summit  of  [ 
this  hill  to  find,  not  merely  the  ruins  of  one  Greek  citadel,  but  also  to  descry  j 
from  them  the  walls  of  two  others,  on  two  eminences  called  Kuktiki  and 
Buiko,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  There  exists  another  ruined 
fortre.ss  at  Gritzaso,  about  si.x  miles  to  the  north  of  our  present  situation. 

The  ancient  walls  of  Bioko  are  seen  from  the  plain,  running  np  the  hill  in 
a zigzag  line  like  a mountain  road.  The  render  of  modem  Greek  ivill  recog- 
nise in  its  name  the  ElJiAicilL's  of  the  royal  Byzantine  Historian  to  whom  we  i 
have  alluded  above,  and  it  has  perhaps  succeeded  the  ancient  city  of  [ 
ilETHOPOLis,  wjiich  was  formerly  so  important  a station  in  this  district  of 
Thessaly,  as  leading  from  it  into  yEtolia.  The  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Athamanian  King,  Amynander,  to  aim  jit  the  comptest  ot  Gomphi,  led  his 
vEtolian  confederates  to  wish  for  the  possession  of  Jletropolis.  Hence  arose 
their  dis.seiisions.  These  places  were  the  keys  which  unlocked  the  granaries 
of  Thessaly  to  their  respective  countries,  Gomphi  to  Atlmmania,  Metropolis 
to  -Etolia.  From  a consideration  of  their  positiotis,  the  reason  is  evident  why 
Caesiir  in  his  Thessalian  ciinqiaign  passed  immediately  from  the  eonquest  of 
the  one  to  the  siege  of  the  other.  | 

! In  about  four  miles  from  Glokoto,  we  leave  the  town  of  ZarcO  on  a hill  j 
nearly  two  miles  to  our  left.  This  place  is  supjiosed,  with  much  show  of 
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probability,  to  coincide  witli  the  ancient  Piiarcaikin.  Here  ends  the  district 
ot  Thes.saly,  formerly  called  IIistiaeotis,  and  here  we  cross  the  river  Pencils 
by  a ford  to  the  ripjht  bank,  shortly  afterwards  coming  in  sight  of  the  white 
minarets  of  the  town  of  Laris-sa. 


tiiiiuK  uvaa  TH«  rumi  a.  at 


The  walls  of  this  place  exhibit  that  singular  combination  of  fading 
antiquity  and  tawdry  novelty,  which  is  generally  seen  in  the  productions  of 
Turkish  art.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  old  columns  and  architectural 
mouldings,  promiscuously  stuck  together  in  a coarse  crust  of  mud.  The  city 
gates  are  formed  of  gaping  planks  ; their  clumsy  wooden  cornice  is  sur- 
mounted by  a marble  slab,  bedizened  with  a lunar  crescent  shining  from  a 
dark  cloud  of  straw  and  mortar.  The  Mosques  arc  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  magnificence : there  arc  said  to  be  twenty-four,  while  there  exists 
at  Larissa  but  one  Christian  Church.  The  character  of  the  jiopulation  cor- 
rc8|)onds  with  these  ap]>earances.  Nowhere  will  the  traveller,  who  has  come 
from  the  west  or  the  south  of  Greece,  see  so  many  grave  figures,  attired  in 
rich  dresses,  sitting  quietly  before  their  doors,  as  here.  Nowhere  will  he  meet 
so  many  of  tho.se  spectral  female  forms  stealing  along  the  streets  in  their  long 
white  stoics,  whose  only  visual  communication  with  the  world  is  by  means  of 
the  two  orifices  for  their  eyes,  cut  in  their  linen  shrouds.  8uch  is  the 
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I appearance  of  fheae  Turkish  Women,  who  recjill  to  the  memory  the  funeral- 
processions  of  tlie  Florentine  or  Roman  Fraternities,  when  engaged  in  their 
^ solemn  functions  of  chanting  a dirge,  and  following  the  bier  of  one  of  their 
brethren  to  the  grave. 


MO*<l  M LAWMk. 


It  is  a pi'culiarity  of  the  city  of  Ijarissa  that  carriages  arc  occasionally 
seen  passing  to  and  fro  through  its  gates  ; but  the  heavy  creaking  carts,  which 
I swing  slowly  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  opaque  disks 
of  their  spokeless  wheels,  are  more  agreeable,  memorials  of  the  juist,  and  ; 
i supply  more  significant  expressions  of  the  natural  qualities  which  rendered 
the  political  and  social  character  of  the  Thessalians  what,  in  ancient  times,  it  | 
actually  was.  I 

I This  spacious,  fruitful,  and  level  region  was  the  base  on  which  that  | 
character  was  reared ; it  produced  most  of  the  excellences  which  distin- 
guislied  it,  and  was  abused  to  foster  mo.st  of  its  vices.  As  upon  it  we  see,  for 
j the  first  time,  these  tardy  wains  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  with  few 
exceptions,  would  be  useless ; so  in  early  times  equestrian  figures  were  first 
descried  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same  ]>lain,  and  grew  here  in  their  fancy  into 
Centaurs. 

In  war,  the  Bow  would  prove  a weajmn  of  the  most  service  in  an  open 
1 country  similar  to  the  present,  and  therefore  Thessaly  was  famed  in  the  i 
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milifaiy  history  of  Greece  for  the  skill  ar\d  efficiency  of  its  archers.  Con- 
trastinp  the  bleak  limestone  cliffs,  on  the  crests  of  whieh  the  towns  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Greece  are  generally  placed,  with  these  level  areas  shaded 
by  branching  plane-trees,  and  watered  by  copious  streams,  you  seem  to 
perceive  a reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  were  distinguished  from 
tho.se  of  the  other  Hellenic  tribes  by  their  luxury  and  refinement,  and 
es{)ecially  by  their  passion  for  the  dance.  From  the  same  eause  it  arose  that 
this  country  was  the  arena  of  so  many  military  struggles,  and  tlie  theatre  of 
so  many  campaigns,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  history  to  the  days  of  | 
Cffisar ; and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  little  j 
of  independence  or  integrity  in  the  Thes-salian  character,  which  resembled 
that  of  men  who  proffered  the  loan  of  an  Amphitheatre  to  any  two  rival 
famtlies  of  gladiators  who  ap])lied  to  them  for  its  use,  and,  after  the  contest 
had  terminated,  profe-ssed  a devoted  attachment  to  the  cau.se  of  the  victors. 

Some  of  the  more  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  seems  to  have  descended  to  their  po.stcrity.  “ What  j 
have  we  done,”  said  the  Primate  of  Larissa  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  j 
while  at  a window  of  his  mansion  looking  over  the  waters  of  the  Peniius,  “ of 
what  have  we  been  guilty,  that  we  should  be  excluded  by  the  last  general  ' 
treaty  from  the  limits  of  free  Greece  ? Have  we  not  striven  side  by  side  with 
our  fellow-countrymen  for  the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoy  ? Have  we  not 
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resisted  year  by  year  tlie  cruel  violence  of  our  present  masters,  and  struggled 
I to  shake  tiieir  yoke  from  off  our  necks?  He,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Hellas,  — tlio  cradle  of  Greece,  — are  banished  from  our  own  country ! 

; Oh-mpus  is  excluded,  and  with  it  the  Go<ls  of  Greece  arc  exiled  from  Greece  j 

j by  your  treaties ! Look,” — jxiinting  from  the  window  as  he  s))oke,  to  the  i 

stream  whicli  flows  beneath  it,  which  was  then  very  low,  and  to  the  mountains 
capped  with  snow  Ixjyond  it, — “ the  Peneiis  has  wept  itself  almost  dry  for 
grief,  and  Mount  Olympus  has  grown  old  and  hoary,  for  they  are  Ixitli  exiles 
from  their  own  land ! ” 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Larissa  are  very  inconsiderable ; some 
■ fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Hellenic  citadel  are  said  to  be  enclosed  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Turkish  bazaar.  The  modern  name  of  the  town  is  identical 
with  the  ancient.  In  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  are 
many  early  inscriptions,  which  principally  refer  to  contracts  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  and  call  attention  to  the  well-known  fact,  which  reflects 
little  honour  upon  the  Thessalian  character,  tliat  the  traflic  in  slaves  was  here 
^ carried  on  with  great  activity,  and  that  a considerable  jKirtion  of  the  wealth  of 
its  former  inhabitants  was  derived  from  this  source.  Other  ancient  inscrip- 
tions are  sup|ilied  by  the  tombstones,  which  liave  been  perverted  from  their 
original  purpo.se,  and  now  stand  over  the  graves  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries  of 
Larissa.  One  or  two  of  them  which  we  find  there  are  not  unwortliy  of  a 
place  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  Tlie  burying-grounds  in  which  they  are 
found  present  a singular  appearance.  They  cover  a considerable  space  ; tlicir 
columnar  grave-stones  of  white  marble,  which  arc  thickly  crowded  together, 
generally  terminate  in  a crest  or  head-dress,  which  indicates  the  rank  or 
profession  of  the  person  whose  monument  it  is ; the  Bey,  the  Mollah,  the 
Cadhi,  and  the  Imam,  each  has  his  own  badge  in  this  funereal  heraldr)' ; 
the  rank  of  one  is  expressed  by  the  device  of  a mural  crown,  that  of  another 
by  a conical  a|)cx,  and  of  a third  by  a spherical  tiara.  'I'lic  aid  of  colours  is 
al.so  called  in  to  lend  their  eloquence  to  the  silent  c]>itaplis.  We  leave 
Larissa  and  proceed  eastward  : — 

“ PoMin^  from  Itity  to  Greece,  the  talcs 
Which  Poct«  of  an  eUl«r  time  have  feigiiiNl 
To  ijlnrify  their  Tkmi'K,  brwl  in  me 
Dofliro  of  viMiting  that  Panuline. 

To  Thcsanly  I came,  and,  living  private, 

I.  day  by  day,  frequent4?<l  Milent  grove** 

And  solitary  walks.** 

The  character  of  the  celebrated  place  thus  referred  to  by  Ford  in  bis  “ Lover’s 
I SIclanciioly,”  is  best  illustrated  by  a reference  to  tlic  inscription  cut  in  the 
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rock  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  vale, — “ LuciUs 
(Jassil’9  Lonoinis,  the  1’hocoxsul,  made  the 
road  through  Ti'.mi’K.” 

Tlie  entrance  of  tlie  Peneus  into  the  narrow 
defile  of  Tkmi*k,  Ijctween  the  mountains  of  Dlym- 
jms  and  Ossa,  a few  miles  before  its  cntranec  into 
tlie  sea,  suggested  to  Xerxes  the  reflection  that 
Thessaly  might  easily  lie  flootled  by  damming  u]> 
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tliis  only  outlet  of  tlie  Btream  ; and  the  opinion  tliat  Thessaly  was  actually 
covered  by  the  Sea  in  more  aticicnt  times,  appears  not  only  probable  in  itself, 
from  a consideration  of  its  jihysical  form  (and,  as  has 
been  suggested,  from  its  name),  but  is  confirmed  by 
the  ancient  traditions,  which  have  assumed  the  form 
of  mythological  legends,  with  respect  to  that  country. 
Neitune,  in  tliesc  legends,  strikes  the  rock  with  his 
trident,  and  oikois  a jHis.siige  for  the  imprisoned  water 
by  the  fissurit,  which  received,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  name  of  Tempi;,  or  Tin;  Cuts.  The  war  of  the 
Giants  with  the  Gods,  and  the  uprooting,  by  their 
hands,  of  one  of  the  mountains  which  flanked  the 
aperture  in  question,  and  its  super-position  on  the 
other,  refer  to  a similar  convulsion ; and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials,  on  a third  and  neighbouring 
mountain  (Pelion,  which  was  upheaved  by  the 
belligerents'  force),  of  the  hero  of  the  land,  Pei.eus, 
with  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  Thetis,  seems  to  refer 
to  the  calm  and  peace  of  nature,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  elements  which  ensued,  when  the  tumult 
of  phy.sical  rclx'llion  had  subsided. 

Tempe  is  a strong  and  im|X)rtant  military  pass. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great,  Longinus  did 
for  it  what  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  has  done  for  the 
Simplon.  Tenqie  is  a narrow  rocky  defile  five  miles 
' long,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  room  only  for  the  Peneus  and  a earavan  to 
travel  side  by  side.  The  ledge  of  rock  between  the  inscription  specified 
above,  and  the  level  of  the  stream,  is  only  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  steps 
hewn  in  its  surface,  which  is  furrowed  by  the  wheels  of  military  waggons,  arc 
the  result  of  the  pioneering  labour  which  that  inscription  is  meant  to  com- 
memorate. It  was  a suitable  work  for  a general  of  Julius  Ca'.sar  to  facilitate 
j 'the  communication  from  Thessaly  to  Macedonia, — from  Greece  to  the  world 
Ijeyond  it.  The  vale  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a gorge  or  chasm ; a deep  natural 
I canal,  as  its  history  records,  through  which  an  inland  Lake  once  rolled  away 
from  the  plains  of  Thessaly  into  the  waters  of  the  yKgtean  Sea. 

The  jirominent  features  of  Tempo  have  a stem  and  severe  aspect.  The 
rocks  which  wall  in  the  valley  on  either  side  are  lofty  in  size,  abrupt  in  form, 
in  colour  grey  and  sombre.  The  amenity  of  this  celebrated  glen  docs  not 
consist,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  the  valln  of  this  natural  Con-idor,  but  in  its 
jiari mail.  Let  ns  pursue  this  comparison : it  cannot  boast  of  |Kissessing  any 
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mural  nrabosiiucs  or  frescoes,  but  it  is  inlaid  witli  Howers,  and  adorned  as  it 
were  with  a tcsselnted  floor.  In  this  mosaic,  more  beautiful  than  that  wbieb 


may  l>c  seen  represent inp'  the  Nile  and  its  living  and  in- 
animate scenery  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prameste, 
tlic  river  Peniius  runs  in  a gentle  stream,  stimulated  here 
and  there  by  eager  springs,  bubbling  from  the  earth  by  its 
side.  One  such  spring  will  bo  seen,  close  to  the  inscription 
to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  of  the  brightest  and 
clearest  green.  Growing  in  the  river,  and  sjmading  their  broad  branches  and 
thick  foliage  over  its  waters,  are  shady  plane-trees,  around  whose  boughs 
twine  clusters  of  ivy  and  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine.  The  banks  arc  fringed 
with  the  low  lentisk,  the  pliant  Agnus  Castus,  and  the  sacred  Bay  from  whicli 
Apollo  culled  the  shoot  which  he  transplanted  to  the  borders  of  the  Castalian 
rill.  The  stream  is  said  to  abound  with  fish.  The  solitary  wood-pigeon 
haunts  the  trees. 

Such  are  the  beauties  of  Tempo ; but  it  possesses  other  charms  from  its 
proximity  to  objects  contrasted  with  it.  The  traveller  who  has  toiled  ihrough 
long  and  sultry  days  across  the  dusty  plains  of  Thessaly,  without  a tri'c  to 
shade  or  a breeze  to  refresh  him,  and  with  little  variety  of  hill  or  dale  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the  landscape,  will  gladly  and  gratefully  tuni  his 
steps  into  this  valley,  and  will  tread  with  delight  the  green  turf  by  the  water- 
side, beneath  the  shadow  of  these  branching  planc-trei-s,  and  of  the  grand 
and  picturesque  eliffs  above  him  ; and  he  will  not  then  inquire  too  scrupu- 
lously what  portion  of  the  jdcasure  which  he  enjoys  is  derived  from  the 
presence  of  some  agreeable  qualities  of  the  scene,  and  how  ntuch  of  it  is  due 
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to  the  eontmut  it  presents  with  otliers  of  a different  description  throu^di  which 
he  lias  passed. 

Poinpev,  after  liis  defeat  at  PllAltsAUA,  rode  rapidly  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  Larissa,  and  thence  hastened  to  Tem|ie.  That  valley  was  the  only 
outlet  by  which  he  could  esca|)c  fnini  Thessaly.  He  checked  his  horse  upon 
j the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  <rlen,  and  ipicuched  his  thirst  with  some  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Peneiis.  It  was  then  the  height  of  summer,  and  he  had  ridden 
more  than  forty  miles.  ...  He  never  drank  again  of  the  rivers  of  Greece. 


I 


We  arc  now  tracing  his  course  in  an  inverted  direction.  Tlierc  arc  few 
objects  of  interest  between  Tempc  and  Pharsalia ; the  road  lies  over  a wide 
vacant  plain,  with  a few  groups  of  huts  here  and  there  scattered  about  it, 
swelling  occasionally  in  low  undulations,  but  without  trees  or  hedge-rows  to 
vary  and  cheer  its  interminable  expanse.  The  traveller  seems  to  make  little 
|)rogress ; he  aiijiears  as  it  were,  to  be  becalmed  in  a sea  of  plain.  At  about 
twenty-five  miles’  distance  from  Larissa,  and  a little  more  than  one  before  I 
entering  Pharsalia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Phersnla,  wc  cross  a bridge  over  the 
wide  beil  of  a river  which  in  the  summer  season  is  nearly  dr}'.  Here  is  a fine  j 
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view  of  Pliersala ; above  tlie,  town,  to  tlie  south-west  of  it,  rises  a crafr'iy 
limestone  hill,  the  site  of  the  ancient  AcrojOTlis.  AVilh  it  commences  the 
brink  of  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly.  Beneath  its  declivity  is  a low  range  of 
white  houses,  irn\gularly  built,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  contrast  of  the 
dark  groups  of  cypresses  spiring  upward  among  them,  and  seeming  to  mul-  I 
tipiy,  by  their  natural  tall  minarets,  those  of  the  mosques  which  are  near  j 
them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  during  the  summer  arc  fields  of  tobacco, 
with  their  tall  flowering  stalks ; on  the  rugged  hill  above  the  town  we  trace  ! 
t a long  line  of  rvall  climbing  upwards,  which,  from  its  miwsive  rudeness,  seems 
I to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  heroic  ages  of  (rrcccc.  Alxjve  these 
I enormous  masses  are  occasionally  course.s  of  the  later  polygonal  style : at  the 
^ crest  of  the  hill  this  range  of  fortification  abuts  on  a keep,  from  which  another 
wall  dc.scends  into  the  plain,  so  that  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  contained  by 
these  two  diverging  lines  and  a third  at  their  base,  re.scmbled  that  of  a 
triangle,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  ancient  Greek  citadels.  1 

From  the  Acropolis  we  have  a view  of  the  plain  lying  at  our  feet,  on  which 
Csesar  gained  the  decisive  victory  which  maile  him  master  of  the  Homan  world.  ' 
The  field  where  the  battle  of  I’harsalia  was  fought  is  situated  Iwtwcen  this  hill 
and  the  river  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
ExtrEUS.  Ponqiey  drew  up  his  forces  so  that  his  right  wing  might  be  pro-  | 
i tected  by  the  rugged  banks  of  that  stream.  The.  battle  took  place  in  August ; ! 

and  whatever  defence  was  afforded  by  them,  little  could  then  have  been  j 
derived  from  the  river  it.self.  This  j>art  of  his  army  consisted  of  the  Cilician 
legion  and  the  cohorts  of  Spain,  which  I'ompcy  considered  as  his  best  troops, 
i In  the  centre  was  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  from  Syria,  Pompey 
' himself  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed  of  the  first  and  third  legions,  which 
had  been  transferred  by  the  Senate  from  Caesar  to  him  at  the  commencement  ' 
of  the  war.  His  camp  was  in  the  rear,  on  the  south-east.  Op[>osite  to  ' 
PomiKty  was  Catsar,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion,  which  he  placed,  as  was 
his  custom,  in  the  right  wing.  As  Pomfiey  had  strengthened  his  left  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men,  and  i 
also  with  a numerous  body  of  slingers  and  archers,  Cax<ar  drew  off  from  ; 

I his  own  rear  six  cohorts,  and  posted  them  in  opposition  to  these  on  his  own  1 
right.  His  centre  was  led  by  Cneius  Homitius  Calvinus,  and  his  left,  which 
was  the  nearest  to  the  Enijrcus,  by  Mark  Antony.  The  force  of  Pompey  is  ' 

I said  to  have  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  Cresar  to  about  half 
the  number.  Pompey  gave  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  move  from  their  , 
position,  in  onler  that  their  enemies  might  be  exhausted  by  a ra]>id  charge  i 
through  the  whole  interval  which  separated  the  eontending  armies.  ■ Ctesar’s 
men  having  perceived  this,  slackened  their  pace  of  their  own  accord  till  they 
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fame  within  a sliort  distance  of  tlicir  antacfonist-s,  who  received  them  with 
firmne.ss  and  intrepidity.  After  tlie  first  onset,  when  botli  parties  had  dis- 
char^ed  tlieir  javelin.s,  and  betaken  themselves  to  their  swords,  the  I*om()cian 
cavalry  upon  the  left  wini^,  tojjether  with  the  slingers  and  archers,  succeeded 
in  tniTiing  their  opponents,  and  were  driving  them  from  the  field,  when  the  si.x 
cohorts  which  Cms.ar  had  purposely  .stationed  against  them  in  anticipation  of  , 
such  an  event,  made  an  attack  upon  them  with  so  much  vigour  that  they 
completely  routed  and  drove  them  immediately,  as  Cat.sar  himself  relates,  to 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  their  rear.  Pomjtey,  seeing  that  the  day  was  now 
lost,  rode  to  his  camp,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  victor.  It  was 
now  noon-day,  and  the  weather  was  sultry,  but  the  spirit  of  the  pursuers 
was  not  to  bt^  abated  by  heat  or  by  fatigue.  The  camp,  after  a strenuous 
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defence  on  the  part  of  the  cohorts,  and  especially  of  the  Thracian  au.xiliaries 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  it,  was  at  last  taken : in  it  were  found  bowers 
twined  with  ivy,  and  furnished  with  tables  loaded  with  plate,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  a splendid  banipiet.  Such  was  the  a.ssuranee  with  which  the 
adherents  of  I’ompcy  hs>ke<l  forward  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  I’harsalia ! 
He  himself  having  entered  the,  camp  by  the  l’ra>torian  (late,  or  that  nearest 
the  enemy,  eseajied  from  it  by  the  Decuman,  on  the  ojiposite  side,  and  did  not 
cheek  his  hor.se  till  he  aniveil  at  the  gates  of  Larissa. 

It  is  a singular  eireumstanee  that  the  Conqueror  on  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
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ill  the  brief  anil  inodeat  narrative  of  a battle  by  which  he  became  the  master  of 
the  civilized  world,  has  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  tlie  place  on  which  that 
exploit  was  achieved.  In  the  Commentaries  of  Jui.ius  Causar  we  search  in 
vain  for  Phahsali.v.  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  his 
relation  of  that  great  victory  was  designed  by  him  to  be  rather  a private 
memorial  to  himself,  than  the  means,  as  it  has  proved,  of  extending  the 
fame  of  his  military  courage  aiid  skill  to  all  countries  and  through  all  ages  of 
the  world.  How  different  from  this  is  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by 
the  Poet,  who  has  made  the  campaign  of  Pharsalia  the  theme  of  an  Epic 
Decad,  and  has  put  an  eloquent  speech,  framed  to  deter  Pompey  from  the 
engagement,  into  the  mouth  of  the  great  Orator  of  the  time,  who,  at  the  period 
of  which  Lucan  speaks,  was  at  a distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Pharsalian  field  ! 


muLK. 


After  crossing,  on  our  way  eastward  toward  PiieRjE,  the  bridge  of  the 
Enifieus,  we  arrive  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Magotila.  The  remains  of  ancient 
Thessalian  cities  are  said  to  exist  at  Dirild,  Kaslar,  Zangle,  and  Inild,  all  of 
which,  in  the  above  order,  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  Pharsalia  to 
I Pherip.  Hills  low  and  broken  now  begin  to  rise  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  the 
road  to  wind  among  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  Jlount  Othrys ; amid  those  on  i 
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the  left,  the  armies  of'  Philip  and  Flamiiiinua  were  entangled,  till  at  length  the  ! 
former  found  his  adversary  and  concpieror  at  CvNosci;i*iiAl..t;.  I 

! The  natural  beauty  of  I’heraj — the  modem  Belestina — was  j)erliaps  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  Wius  chosen  as  the  scene  in  which  a wife  is  rej)rescntcd  as 
I consenting  to  die  for  licr  husband.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  by  Alcestis, 
marvellous  as  it  appeal's  when  we  eonsider  the  notions  generally  entertained 
in  Greece,  of  the  female  cliaraetcr  and  the  conjugal  relations,  derives  fresh 
interest  from  the  features  of  the  place  with  whicli  it  is  connected.  The 
Thes.salian  Queen  resigned  all  the  pleasures  and  bade  adieu  to  all  the  charms 
with  which  human  life  is  adorned  in  a Ix'antiful  country  ; and  even  now,  wlien 
that  country  is  as  it  were  extinct,  and  there  is  no  Alcides  at  hand  to  revive  it, 

I as  he  restored  her — 

“ RoMouotl  frnin  death  by  force,  t]io’  jmle  and  faint,**— 

to  its  former  life  and  grace,  yet  Pheras  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fairness  among 
the  cities  of  Greece.  The  old  walls  of  the.  city  skirt  the  lower  town  on  tlie 
south  ; on  the  outside  of  them,  in  tlie  southern  valley  is  the  cemetery,  glittering 
with  white  tombstones ; within  the  walls  are  houses  scattenul  in  picture.s<|iie  j 
grou])8,  and  intermingled  with  trees, — elms,  planes,  poplars,  and  cypresses, — 

I almost  concealing  the  city  from  itself,  so  that  the  jilace  presents  the  appearance 
of  a cluster  of  houses  in  a w(K>dy  dell.  I’roceeding  a little  further  to  the  north, 
we  cross  a stream  expanding  it.scif  into  a wide  basin  of  clear  water  overhung 
by  Oriental  planes.  The  white  kiosks  which  stand  npon  its  byink  prove  the 
I ])leasantness  of  a place  to  which  wo  may  be,  allowc.l  to  imagine  Alcestis 

' addressing  the  words  of  her  tendcrest  and  most  affectionate  farewell.  This 

I lake  was  to  her  what  the  flowers  of  Paradise  were  to  Eve  : — I 

j Farewell,  PhencfflD  land  ! aiitl  tbou,  my  own  i 

j Fount  HrPEHKA,  miwt  beloved  by  eioda  ! " ; j 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  is  further  to  the  north,  on  a ridge  of 
hills  in  shajie.  like  large  tumuli  running  from  east  to  west.  Here  the  lake  of  | 

IViKBE  is  distinctly  seen  lying  a few  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  right  of  the  ' 

j road  to  Larissa.  To  the  west  of  the  Acrojx)lis  arc  the  founilations  of  a temple 

I on  which  a church  now  stands,  and  with  which  wmlls  of  polygonal  masonry — 

perhaps  those  of  the  sacred  inclosurc — are  connected.  I 

The  a])proach  from  Pherat  to  Voi,o  from  the  north  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  The  road  slopes  gradually  down  a gentle  declivity  between  two  | 

I ranges  of  undulating  hills;  in  front  is  the  wide  plain,  and  beyond  it  the  Gulf  | 

i of  Volo.  The  town  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  bay.  On  the  left  is  Mount 

I’f.uon  ri.sing  aloft,  and  stretching  down  the  length  of  the  M.\tiNE.si.VN  penin- 
sula ; its  crest  even  in  the  summer  is  ca]>])cd  with  snow,  and  its  shelving  sides  , 
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are  starred  witli  a rich  profusion  of  wljite  villages,  hanging,  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  sides  of  the  gi'ossy  mountain.  Within  them  are  In.xuriant 
gardens,  in  which  the  vinca  weave  themselves  into  trellis-work,  or  chister 
round  the  branches  of  trees.  Beneath  the  jdane-trees  which  abound  there 
glistens  the,  bright  leaf  of  the  pomegranate  bursting  with  its  red  fruit.  By 
the  garden  hedges  numerous  sjirings  gush  from  the  earth,  and  run  downwards 
into  the  vale  of  Volo. 


THt  r*<>MJ.4ii  BtiJ  AMD  HviNt 


! The  traveller  who  walks  from  Volo  to  the  south  will  arrive  in  an  hour’s  | 

time  at  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  which  is  as  it  were  one  of  the  last  j 

! struggles  of  Jlount  Peliou  before  it  loses  itsedf  in  the  Paoas.£AS  Gulf.  It  is 
called  Gohitza.  On  it  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city : it  juts 
into  the  sea,  so  as  almost  to  form  a ])eninsula,  a circumstance  which  added 
j much  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  The  masonry  is  for  the  most  jmrt  of  the 

style  called  empJrrlon,  being  composed  of  loose  stones  thrown  into  the  interval 

between  the  two  external  faces  of  the  wall,  and  is  not  therefore  of  a very  early 
age.  The  city  whose-  area  we  are  now  treading  was  one.  of  much  imjiortancc. 

If  we  regard  its  general  position,  it  is  on  the  brink  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse  : 
if  the  peculiarity  of  its  site,  it  stands  on  a strong  |>eni)isula.  In  extent  it 
occupies  a wide  space  ; in  form  it  is  elevated  on  a rugged  hill,  and,  in  its 
external  relations,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  site  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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5 These  circumstances  aflForil  stroiii;  evidence  that  this  city  was  one  of  the 
three  Fvltcm  uf  Greece, — that  these  walls  are,  in  a word,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Uemetrias. 

This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  a visit  to  the  conical  hill  about  a mile 
I to  the  north-west  of  Goritza.  AVe  pass  through  vineyards  and  across  a brook 


Motirn  oMi  rtuux  tauii  t«k  »ttr. 


in  our  way  thither.  On  its  summit  is  a venerable  church  of  the  medimval 
style,  called  Panaghia  Episcopi : in  it  are  many  marbles,  fragments  of  a more 
early  structure  ; and  in  its  avails  is  inserted  a slab  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Demetrias,  which  is  the  title  now  given  by  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  whole  district,  and  which  it  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  city  whose 
ruins  we  have  just  visited,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  circumjacent  province. 

Having  determined  the  position  of  Demetrias,  we  arc  furnished  with  a 
clue  for  the  discovery  of  some  of  its  lost  dependencies.  We  know  from  Livy 
and  Strabo  that  the  city  of  Jason  was  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  Demetrias: 
is,  therefore,  this  conical  hill,  with  its  venerable  church,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  lolcus  ? The  mountain  stream  of  the  An.aurus  flowed  between  lolcus  and 
Demetrias : is  the  clear  rivulet  which  we  cros.scd  in  o:ir  way  hither,  and  are 
the  vineyards  through  which  we  passed,  the  same  ns  those,  of  which  Simonides 
sang  when  he  recited  the  jiraises  of  the  hero  who  conquered  all  the  youth  of 
Thessaly,  by  hurling  his  spear  from  the  vineyards  of  lolcus  over  the  eddying 
stream  of  the  Anaurus? 
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On  the  summit  of  Mount  Pellon  was  the  cave  of  Cheiron.  With  liim,  tlic  J 
“ JiisteM  of  Centaurs,”  was  associated  the  idea  entertained  by  tlie  Greeks  of 
early  Hellenic  education.  This  p-otto  was  the  School  from  which  their  national 
heroes  went  forth  into  the  world.  The  hero  of  Pharsalia,  for  instance,  was 
brought  from  the  plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pelion.  Here, 
as  in  a natural  Observatory,  he  was  taught  to  contemplate,  by  night,  the  ^ 
motions  of  the  stars ; by  day  he  was  led  over  the  mountain  sides,  and  instructed 
in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  plants  with  which  they  abound ; and  | 
within  the  cave  he  learnt  to  touch  the  lyre. 


Tvufk  vr  rktkkiu. 


The  form  of  Cheiron,  the  ideal  instructor  of  the  heroic  age,  presents  an 
evidence  that  the  animal  and  intellectual  were  blended  together  In  the  instruc- 
tion of  that  period  ; the  intellectual  element,  however,  bearing  the  same  ratio 
1 to  the  animal,  that  the  human  /learl  of  the  instructor  did  to  his  equine  boJi/.  \ 
I His  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  his  manual  accomplishments,  and  I 
furnishes  proof  of  the  value  attached,  in  the  earliest  times, — a fact  well  known 
I from  the  sjK-cial  testimony  of  Homer, — to  skill  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
arts.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  botanical  fertility  by  which  Itlount  ! 
Pelion  is  distinguished  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  may  have  recom-  ! 
mended  it  for  the  site  of  the  Greek  heroic  School,  in  whose  course  of  instruc- 
tion a knowledge  of  Pharmacy, — to  which  those  sciences  were  then 
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restricted, — held  so  prominent  part,  and  which  was  peculiarly  necessary  to 
the  warriors  of  that  age.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  name  of  IaSOX,  who 
was  educated  here,  and  who  sailed  from  Aphetm,  on  which  now  stands  the 
castle  of  Tkikkri,  at  the  south-western  foot  of  this  hill,  as  a confirmation  of 
this.  It  is  a noticeable  faet,  that  at  the  prc.scnt  day  the  country  of  Cheiron 
has  produced  very  many  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  Greece. 
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K cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Anibracian  Hay,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Gulf  of  Akta.  On  the  right  of  ua  is  a low 
headland ; — on  the  left  the  modem  town  of  Prk- 
^ VYZA.  The  Itoman  Poet,  Propertius,  invites  the 

traveller  to  he  mindful  of  Augustus  Ciesar  in  his  ' ' 
voyages  over  the  whole  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  u|)on 
this  coa.st,  stood  that  Emperor  when  he  had  just  conquered 
the  world. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  a|i|*carance  whieh  this  s))Ot  now 
jwesents.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hay  of  Actil’m  are  two  mud-huilt  forts, 
one  on  each  side  of  it ; on  their  battlements  arc  mounted  some  rusty  cannon, 
in  whose  mouths  are  fixed  certain  dingy  implements  employed  to  sweep  the 
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I 

' cobwebs  from  tliese  crazy  pieces  of  Turkish  artillery ; above  them  flouts  a 
standard  disjdaying  gilded  stars,  and  a tinsel  crescent.  You  nmy  see  children 
]>laying  in  the  rotten  liulk  of  a ship  of  war ; and  the  waters  themselves  seem 
. I weary,  ns  if  sinking  into  a languid  lethargy  on  the  shallow  shore. 

I On  the  southern  promontory  of  which  we  have  sjwken,  stood  the  Temple 
of  the  Actian  Ai’OU.O.  On  the  second  of  September,  the  famous  fourth  of  i 
the  Nones  of  that  month,  in  the  year  B.c.  31,  the  whole  of  the  strait  between  l 
this  jx)int  and  the  op|K)site  coast,  as  well  as  the  basin  to  which  they  form  the 
entrance,  and  which  is  as  it  were  the  outer  court  of  the  large  area  of  the  i 
Ambracian  Gulf,  was  filled  with  the  vessels  of  Klark  Antony.  These  vessels  \ 
I were  distinguished  by  their  enormous  size  and  the  variety  of  their  equipments, 
j Bactria,  India,  and  Armenia  furni.shed  contributions  to  that  vast  armament, 
i In  the  rear  was  Cleopatra  in  her  gilded  ship,  si)reading  to  the  wind  its  purple  ' 
sail,  and  attended  by  an  A'igyjrtian  fleet  bearing  the  standard  and  the  Gods  of  | 
that  country.  At  this  .sj>ectaclc  the  Galatian  troops  of  Antony,  consi.sting  of  | 
two  thousand  horse,  deserted  to  Ca’sar,  while  some  of  liis  vessels  retreated 
stem  foremost  to  the  harbour  on  their  left  U|)on  the  Acamanian  Coast. 

I The  fleet  of  Augustus  stretched  from  north  to  south,  facing  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay.  He  at  first  attempted  to  draw  Antony  from  his  jiosition  in  the 
' straits  into  the  open  sea;  but,  having  failed  in  this  endcjivour,  he  advanced 
; toward  the  east,  with  the  view  of  inclosing  the  enemy  by  expanding  and 
1 8ub.scqucntly  contracting  his  own  wings.  To  prevent  this,  Antony  moved 
forward,  and  the  engagement  commenced.  He  wa.s  sujxtrior  in  the  magnitude 
of  hi.s  vessels,  bearing  a resemblance  to  moving  castles  or  fortresses,  and  which 
1 the  Poet  compares  to  Cyclades  riven  from  their  foundations ; and  even  the 


a.ssanlt  of  the  foe  like  Cities  under  a siege.” 


The  fleet  of  Augustus  was  comjtoscd  mainly  of  triremes,  whose  excellence 
consisted  in  their  lightness  and  celerity.  Several  of  them  at  once  surrounded 
the  large  ships  of  Antony,  whose  soldiers  defended  themselves  by  hurling 
missiles  from  the  wooden  towers  which  they  bore.  The  battle  lasted  for  j 
several  hours,  and,  in  the  language  of  Hhakspearc’s  Soldier  of  Antony,  I 

" — Vantage  like  n ]iairof  twins  appear’d 
Hi>th  as  the  wune,  or  rather  ours  the  elder  j " 

when  a breeze  from  the  land  sprung  up,  as  is  not  unusual  upon  this  coast  in  t 
I the  day-time,  and  Cleopatra,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  gale,  lUf 
represented  by  Virgil  on  the  shield  of  vKneas,  was  seen  unfolding  her  eanvas, 
and  sweeping  along  with  her  sixty  shi])s  at  full  sail  through  the  forees  of  the 
enemy  into  the  main  sea,  and  thence  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
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j)onncsu?.  Antony  forthwith  abandoned  Ids  fleet,  and  followed  her.  But 

notwithstanding  his  ahscnce,  the 
battle  lasted  till  evening,  when  the 
wind  changed,  and  a heavy-  surf  from 
the  sea  broke  uj)on  the  large  vessels, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to 
i-csist  any  longer  the  attack  of  their 
assailants,  who  set  them  on  fire  by 
torches,  while  flaming  javelins  and 
combustibles  were  discharged  from 
their  engines ; five  thousand  men 
were  slain,  and  three  hundred  ships 
taken  by  the  victorious  army. 

N the  angle  at  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  is  a promontory  now  called  Punta,  and 
formerly  Actium.  Here,  as  was  before  noticed, 
stood  the  tcmi)le  of  the  Actian  Ajwllo.  From  this 
jKiint  that  Deity  was  pictured  by  the  Poet  as  aim- 
ing his  shafts  against  the  foes  of  Augustus ; and 
liere  games  were  aftenvafds  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  his  aid. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  this  point  lie  the  ancient  countries  of  Acarnania 
and  .lEtolia,  their  northern  frontier  being  formed  by  a continuation  of  the 
(Etatan  chain,  under  the  name  of  the  AoKjEan  Hills,  tenninating  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  the  Ionian  Sea  with  its  islands  forming  the  western 
boundary.  Towards  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  the  coast-line  retires, 
leaving  the  narrow  passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Eante 
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occupied  by  the  group  of  low  islands,  lying  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  ' 
Achclous,  which  arc  known  a.s  the  Kciiinadks.  The  island  of  Ccphalonia 
on  the  north  forms,  with  Zante  on  the  south,  the  passage  into  the  gulf  known 
as  the  Canal  of  Patras.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  and  Cape  Artemita, 
the  northern  shore  of  the  ('orinthian  Gulf  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  I 
jFtolia,  passing  the  bay  and  town  of  Jlissolonghi,  rendered  famous  for  its 
obstinate  defence  during  the  war  of  Greek  independence.  From  Patras  the 
coast  of  Aiitolia  appears  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  view.  On  the 
opposite  shore  )Iount  Chalcis  rises  bold  and  precipitous  from  the  water  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  ilore  to  the  left  the  bay  of  Missolonghi  and 
the  Echinades  are  visible. 


mt»T  or  xmuA,  m«M 

A little  higher  up  the  gulf,  the  eastern  boundary  of  yEtolia  is  reached  at 
Naupactus.  This  promontory  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Pindus,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  eountries 
now  under  consideration. 

The  straits  of  Lepanto  are  formed  by  the  ancient  promontory  of  Antir- 
rhium  on  tlie  north  and  Rhium  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf ; beyond  it 
towers  the  lofty  Mount  Kigaro,  rising  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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sea.  On  a ri<lgc  of  tliis  mountain  stamls  tlie  ancient  castle  of  Naupactus,  now 
Lepanto,  at  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  rivers  whieli  water  these  countries  are — the  Achelous,  now  the 
Asprojjotauio,  (separating  Aearnania  on  the  east  from  Loeris  and  afterwards  from 
A^iolia,  it  flows  in  a south-west  direction  into  the  Ionian  Sea  at  Ca|)e  Artcmita,) 
and  the  Evenus,  flowing  through 
yEtolia  into  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
between  the  bay  of  Slissolonghi 
and  the  ancient  Naupactus. 

Numerous  lakes  also  occur,  of 
which  tlie  largest  is  Lake  ( 'y"'“. 
whose  circumference  is  about 
twenty  miles. 

Returning  to  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  we  proceed  to  the  south 
across  the  straits  to  the  town  of 
I’revyza,  on  the  ojuxisite  coast. 

The  streets  of  this  town  are 
narrow  and  roughly  paved ; no 
carriages,  and  few 
women  are  to  be  seen 
there.  In  the  summer 
season  the  shops  e-v- 
hibit  supplies  of 
toljacco,  peaches,  and 
figs,  and  other  natural 
protluce,  but  very 
littledisplayof  manu- 
factured goods.  A wixiden  awning  projects  over  their  windows,  under  which 
their  tenants  sit  in  cross-legged  indolence. 

The  Pasha’s  fSerail  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  If 
the  traveller  should  wish  to  p.ay  his  respects  to  his  Highness,  he  will  enter 
a courtyard,  where  he  may  see  his  horses  ranged  side  by  side,  and  will  thence  ' 
ascend  by  a staircase  to  the  apartment  of  the  Vizier.  The  floor  is  matted ; ; 

a divan  or  sofa,  covered  with  red  enibroidereil  Albanian  cloth,  runs  round  the  j 
walls.  There  is  a whitewashed  fire-place,  and  the  panels  of  the  room  ani  I 
unpainted,  lie  will  probably  find  the  Pasha  reclining  on  the  divan  near  the 
window  which  looks  towards  the  ruins  of  Actium  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
Several  Turks  stand  Isdore,  him  with  shoeless  feet,  and  among  them  a drago- 
man wearing  a dark-red  tunic  and  light-coloured  sandals,  who,  when  the 
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' I’aslia,  or  Most  Sublime  Vizier,  as  lie  is  called,  lias  finished  a sentence,  puts 
his  right  hand  to  his  heart  and  tlien  to  his  lips,  in  onler  to  intimate  that  the 
words  of  Ilia  lord  and  master  have  entered  the  one  and  will  soon  issue  from 
the  other.  He  then  translates  them  to  the  parly  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
The  visitors  are  invited  to  sit  on  the  divan,  and  arc  presemted  with  long 
cherry-stick  pipes  with  amber  mouth-pieces  and  brown  clay  bowls  by  the 
attendants,  who  then  kneel  and  put  small  brass  basins  on  the  floor  under  the 
I pijies  for  the  receplioii  of  their  ashes.  This  practice,  devised  for  the  sake  of 

I cleanliness  and  for  the  protection  of  his  carjiet,  indicates  that  the  Turk  is  not 
destitute  of  prudential  princiiih's  in  household  economy,  and  that  he  has  not 
carried  his  doctrine  of  fatalism  into  the  smallest  details — even  into  the  jiipe 
bowls  and  brass  basins  of  daily  life. 


TO  THt  toaismaii  ratt#. 


At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  traveller  returns  to  his  night’s  lodging  in  the 
town  of  Prevyza.  The  Greek  mistress  of  the  house  lights  the  small  lamps 
which  hang  before  the  jiictures  of  the  saints  upon  her  wall ; the  voice  of  the 
Turkish  Muezzin  has  ceased  to  call  from  tlic  Minaret  to  evening  prayer,  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  dismal  howl  of  the  jackal,  which  becomes  more 
distinct  as  the  darkness  steals  on. 

On  our  route  to  Nicoi’ol.lS,  we  pass  through  the  northsm  gate  of  Prevyza. 
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A few  muskets  of  different  fashions  are  ranged  under  its  archway ; some 
Albanian  guards  in  motley  attire  doze  or  smoke  on  the  drawbridge,  imme-  j 
I diately  beyond  is  the  Turkish  cemetery.  The  white  tombs  are  overgrown  j 
with  thistles,  and  the  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  them  are  be- 
coming illegible.  The  road  crosses  a wide  sandy  plain  covered  with  low 
j clumps  of  myrtle,  fern,  and  bramble.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  arrive 
at  the  remains  of  NicopoHs. 

The  words  of  Mamertinus,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  which  refer 
: to  this  city,  are  very  descriptive  of  its  present  appearance.  “ The  town  of 

Nicopolis,”  he  says,  “ which  the  deified  Augustus  erected  as  a Trophy  in 
memorial  of  his  Victory  at  Actium,  has  almost  fallen  into  lamentable  decay. 
The  palaces  of  the  Nobles  are  rent ; the  Forums  are  roofless;  the  Aqueducts 
crushed ; everything  is  smothered  with  dust  and  rubbish.” 

The  grandeur  of  the  impression  produced  by  these  ruins  arises  from  their 
solitude  and  extent.  A long  lofty  wall  spans  a desolate  plain.  To  the  north 
! of  it  rises  on  a distant  hill  the  shattered  Scena  of  a Theatre,  and  to  the  we.st  i 
the  extended  though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  moun- 
! tains  from  which  it  tends  with  the  main  subject  of  the  picture,  the  city  itself. 
The  very  spacious  area  bounded  by  these  objects  is  filled  by  an  irregular 
group  of  mouldering  red-coloured  ruins  of  houses,  baths,  tombs,  and  temples. 

' The  external  appearance  of  these  remains  probably  conveys  a tolerably  correct  I 
j idea  of  the  ancient  city  in  its  political,  social,  and  moral  character.  It  was 
built  principally  of  Roman  brickwork : and  the  details  of  its  architecture 
indicate  but  little  skill,  strength,  or  refinement  of  execution.  It  was  erected 
: to  commemorate  a victory  gained  on  a Grecian  sea  by  a Roman  conqueror ; 

and  was  intended  by  him  to  prove  and  con-solidate  his  power  over  the  iuhabi- 
' tants  of  the  Hellenic  soil ; it  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  a 
great  Zoological  Garden,  into  which  Greeks  of  the  different  tribes  of  Epirus, 
Acamauia,  and  jEtolia,  were  brought  from  their  native  hills,  in  order  to  be 
trained  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  caged  like  prisoners  by  Imperial  Rome.  i 
We  cannot  forbear  from  sympathizing  with  these  wild  mountaineers  w’hen,  I 
uprooted  from  their  own  free  villages,  they  quitted  the  massive  walls  and 
castellated  gates  by  which  those  villages  were  defended,  and  came  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  red  brick  ramparts  which  surrounded  this  City  of 
Victory.  They  descended  from  their  healthy  hills  into  this  low  and  swampy 
plain,  and  exchanged  the  clear  native  fountains  which  gushed  from  beneath  the  j 
rocks  of  their  own  citadels,  for  water  drawn  from  lead  pipes  and  a stuccoed 
aqueduct, — they  sacrificed  the  natural  pleasures  of  the  field  and  of  the  chase 
in  order  to  come  and  sit  through  their  long  daj's  under  an  awning  on  the  seats  | 

of  one  of  these  Theatres,  filled  with  courtly  gentlemen  and  Romans.  It  is  j 
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said  that  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  has  superseded  that  which 
commemorated  tlie  battle  of  Actium  ; and  we  would  fain  indulge  a hope  that 
in  lieu  of  all  these  enjoyments  and  blessings,  of  which  they  were  then 
' deprived,  the  Greek  colonists  of  Nicopolis  were  consoled  with  one  greater 
than  them  all, — that  they  saw,  heard,  and  talked  with  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
who  was  debtor  to  the  Greeks,  when  he  spent  a winter  at  Nicopolis. 

AVe  have  imagined  the  Spectators  in  this  Theatre  as  sitting  under  a 
Velarium  ; and  this  we  do  on  the  authority  of  the  stone  grooves  which  still 
remain  inserted  in  the  external  wall  of  the  Cavea,  and  in  which  the  vertical 
props  for  this  awning  were  fixed.  When  the  awning  was  outstretched,  the 
Theatre  would  not  have  been  darkened  by  its  expansion,  for  there  are 
; windows  in  the  wall  of  the  Cavea.  Between  them  are  niches,  in  which 


I 
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statues  were  placed.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  two 
Prmcinctions : the  Via)  were  ten.  The  Pulpitum  is  raised  to  a considerable 
height  above  the  area  of  the  Orchestra.  In  the  provisions  for  its  Velarium, 
as  well  as  in  its  general  arrangement,  the  larger  Theatre  at  Nicopolis,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  greater  one  at  Pompeii,  and 
to  that  of  Tauroininium  in  Sicily.  Augustus  docs  not  seem  to  have  so  far 
llomanizcd  the  character  of  his  subjects  in  this  city,  as  to  invite  them  to  the 
sanguinary  exhibitions  in  which  his  own  countrymen  sought  relaxation  and 
delight.  There  is  no  Aniphitheatrc  at  Nicopolis ; but  the  pleasures  of  the 
Circus  were  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants, — and  with  good 
reason  ; for  their  country,  Epirus,  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses.  AVe 
have  therefore  a Stadium  here,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  Theatre.  It 
measures  two  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  level 
breadth. 
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The  wall  of  the  city,  along  which  we  pass  from  the  Stadium  to  the  minor  ' 
Theatre  or  Odeum,  is  of  varied  masonry.  On  three  horizontal  courses  of 
stone  rise  si.x  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a large  stage  of  ojins  inccrlum,  which 
is  again  overlaid  by  a heavy  pile  of  brick,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  a 
coping  of  rubble.  A fit  emblem  this  of  the  miscellaneous  po]iulation  with 
which  the  city  was  filled!  The  Greek  stone  at  the  foundation,  then  the 
Homan  brick,  then  the  opus  incertum  of  the  Barbarian  and  Oriental  elements, 
all  conglomerated  together! — How  different  from  the  one  solid  mass  into  i 
which  the  heavy  blocks  of  Greek  masonry  are  wedged  by  their  own  pressure,  I 
or  even  from  that  regular  and  systematic  network  into  which  a genuine 
Homan  wall  is  woven  with  equal  symmetry  and  strength  ! 


w kfi*  »r  ir>  r «Nu 


Toward  the  southern  extremity  of  this  wall  and  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Odeum,  is  a large  oblong  building  whoso  sides  arc  indented  with  niches,  in 
each  of  which  are  the  outlets  of  small  pipes,  which  communicate  by  canals 
along  the  wall  of  the  fabric  with  two  stuccoed  castella,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
one  at  each  end,  which  are  still  encrusted  with  a calcareous  dejmsit,  and  which 
were  fed  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  city.  We  are  to  conceive  now,  that  each  of 
these  niches  was  adorned  with  a marble  statue  of  a Naiad  or  a Nereid,  holding 
before  them  lavers  or  shells  of  marble ; we  are  also  to  imagine  liquid  streams 
s^muting  from  every  outlet  into  these  lavers,  and  then  flowing  over  their  brims 
into  a large  clear  Frigidarium  of  the  same  material.  Such  a picture,  es- 
pecially in  the  heat  of  a summer's  day,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  arts  by 
which  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hills  were  seduced  into  civility 
and  servitude  by  the  Imperial  Conqueror  at  Actiura. 

The  road  from  Nicopolis  to  Arta  follows  the  direction  of  the  Aqueduct 
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I mentioned  above  along  the  eastern  inclination  of  Mount  Zalongo,  till  it  ' 

airivcs  at  tlie  village  of  Lirno,  which  consists  of  twenty-five  huts  ; it  passes 

' in  its  way  through  gardens  of  melons  and  gourds,  and  through  hedges  shaded  I 

with  plum-trees  hung  with  the  tendrils  and  clusters  of  the  wild  vine.  At  a | 

little  distance  from  Luro  we  arrive  at  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
crossed  in  a ferry-boat.  No  remarkable  object  occurs  in  the  road,  which 
passes  over  a series  of  low  hills,  till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a second  river, 

' that  of  Arta. 

Arta  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  AMBUAriA.  The  proof  of  this, 
derived  from  classical  authorities,  is  much  strengthened  by  a jiersonal  in- 
spection of  the  place.  The  general  character  of  the  site  corresponds  with  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ambracia.  It  lies  in  a wide  fertile  plain  surrounded  by 
hills ; which  circumstance,  a remarkable  one  in  this  region,  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  name  of  the  city,  and  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  selected  it  as  a desirable  place  for  ])lanting  a colony.  In  j 
after  times,  it  also  induced  the  enterprising  P^ttIius  to  make  Ambracia  the 
■seat  of  the  government  of  Epinis.  I 

The  river  of  Arta,  flowing  from  the  north-east,  bends  itself  into  a lx)w,  in 
the  interior  of  which,  on  the  ca.stem  side  of  it,  the  city  stands.  .Inst  within 
the  north-eastern  horn  of  this  curve  stands  a castle  of  the  Greek  empire, 
i distinguishable  by  the  painted  minaret  of  its  mosque.  It  is  on  a gentle 
I declivity  about  a mile  in  circuit,  and  built  upon  ancient  foundations  formed 
of  massive  blocks  in  horizontal  courses.  This  is  not  the  oldest  remnant  of 
Ambracia.  To  the  south  of  it,  separated  by  a narrow  valley,  in  which  is  the 
church  of  St  Theodore,  rises  a craggy  hill,  more  than  two  miles  round, 
surmounted  by  walls  of  polygonal  style,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 

On  the  north-cast  of  this  hill  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel  is  still  visible, 

I now  called  Megale  Porta,  or  the  Great  Gate.  Near  it  is  the  church  of  the 
j Madonna  Phaneromem', — so  called  from  a miraculous  image  formerly  hidden 
I and  then  suddenly  brought  to  light, — which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations, 
perha[)s  those  of  the  Temjde  of  Minerva,  which  seems  to  have  stood  on  an 
eminence  like  this.  The  hill  itself  ap]>ear8  to  have  been  called  Perrhantue. 

I In  the  beautiful  plain  iM'.ncath  it  the  town  of  Ambracia  extended  northward 
and  westward  from  its  roots  to  the  curve  of  the  river.  The  modem  city 
occupies  part  of  the  same  space,  and  ])rcsents  a pleasing  sight  to  the  spectator  j 
from  this  hill,  with  its  domed  churches  and  tall  black  cypresses  and  white  ; 
mosques  grouped  togetlicr  amid  fruitful  gardens  of  great  lu.xuriance.  Looking  j 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  highest  point  of  this  hill,  we  have  a view  of  j 
the  gulf  to  which  Arta  gives  a name  now  as  Ambracia  did  of  old. 

The  population  of  Arta  is  now  estimated  at  six  thousand.  The  town  [ 
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suffercd  severely  in  tlic  plague  of  1815,  as  its  buildings  did  in  the  eampaign 
of  1S21,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Ali  Pasha.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  being  the  key  of  the  commerce  between  the  towns  of  the  Epirot 
provinces,  such  as  AROvno-KASTRO  and  Berat,  and  those  of  Acamania  and 
ACtolia.  The  principal  articles  of  this  trade  are  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  as  he  passes  down  the  bazaar,  a long  street  covered  over  with  an 
awning  of  fern  and  reeds,  which  fence  off  the  heat  and  sun,  and  admit  a dim 
light.  The  shops  which  line  this  avenue  arc  of  wood ; the  windows  are 
nnglazcd ; from  them  projects  a low  wooden  platform  covered  with  a mat, 
upon  which  the  occupant  of  the  shop  sits,  with  his  rich  stuffs  and  other  wares 
hanging  behind  him.  On  some  of  these  wooden  plat- 
forms are  piled  large  brown  lieaps,  almost  like  haycocks, 
of  tobacco  ; others  present  an  array  of  rc«l  sandals  ; liere, 
hang  embroidered  belts ; there  lie  pistols  and  dirks 
with  silver  chased  handles  ; hero  sit  money-changers 
with  wire-cases  before  tlimn,  containing  varieties  of 
coinage  from  many  quartcr.s  of  the  world  ; silk 
shawls  of  the  gayest  hues,  vests  richly  braided 
with  gold,  sparkling  phials  of  n>soUo,  ami,  at  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  vista,  a pro- 
fusion of  melons  and  grapes  ; these 


objects  together  present  a beautiful 
picture  of  the  resources  of  Arta,  even 
under  its  present  governors.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  agreeable  to  pass  from 
the  open  .sky  and  the  glare  of  the 
hot  sun  into  this  shaded  avenue, 
whose  gloom  is  enlivened  by 
many  cheerful  colours,  while 
its  tranquillity  is  not  di.s- 
turbed  by  the  sound  of 
wheels  or  the  noise  of  . i 
its  inhabitants,  who  sit 
in  grave  postures,  and  generally  in  profound  silenc*'. 

The  churches  of  Arta  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty  ; that  of  the 
Madonna  Paregoritza,  or  of  Consolation,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  magni- 
ficent among  them : the  interior  of  its  principal  dome  is  inlaid  with  gilded 
and  painted  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine  style,  from  the  centre  of  which  hangs 
a tall  branching  chandelier.  In  its  pavement  is  an  inscription  of  the  early 
times  of  Ambracia,  too  mutilated  to  be  transcribed,  and  containing  only  a few 
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I syllables  of  projjcr  names,  which,  like  those  of  greater  men,  who  have  l)cen 
I deprived  of  immortality  by  some  evil  chance,  have  been  broken  off  from  after 

ages  by  a few  inches. 

Another  church  of  some  interest  is  that  of  St.  Theodora : it  contains 
the  tomb  of  that  saint,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  Comnenian  family, 
and  foundress  of  a monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  On  the  paneling 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  above  the  tliree  doors  which  lead  to  the 
latter,  arc  whole-length  portraits  inlaid  with  gilding  in  a gaudy  style,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  (Jrcek  churches  of  large  dimensions:  the  figures  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  placed  as  follows : — At  each  of  the  two  extremities 
are  two  apostles ; nearer  to  the  centre,  on  each  side,  are  two  evangelists ; 


or  1M* 


I ; 

I corresponding  to  each  other,  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; next  to  the  former 
is  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  latter  St.  John  the  Baptist ; and  in  the  centre  of  ^ 
them  all,  is  our  Blc.ssed  Saviour.  The  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is 
that  which  is  usually  adopted  for  such  paintings  by  the  Greek  Church.  On  ' 
the  walls  of  the  Triforinm  arc  portraits  of  male  and  female  saints.  It  is  remark-  | 
able  that  while  the  former _/ace  the  spectator,  the  latter  are  seen  only  in  projfle.  ‘ 
This  method  of  representation  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the 
opinion,  that  while  the  faith  of  a Christian  man  should  exhibit  itself  with  a 
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bold  full  face  fronting  the  'world,  the  religion  -which  usually  best  becomes 
women  is  that  of  meekness  and  modesty,  gentleness  and  retirement. 

Perseus  was  detained  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Arethon,  or 
Aracthus,  the  river  'which  flows  by  the  town  of  Arta,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  name ; and  the  traveller  who  remembers  this  circumstance  will  be 
tliankful  for  the  facility  now  provided  for  crossing  it  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge  over  the  stream.  On  the  other  or  western  side  of  this  bridge,  the 
paved  road  lies  through  a rieli  and  "well-cultivated  plain,  which  received  from 
its  ancient  Jlonarchs  a pleasing  acknowledgment  of  its  fertility,  in  the  emblems 
engraved  upon  the  coins  which  recorded  their  own  honours.  Thus  on  those 
i of  Pyrrhus,  the  Epirot  king,  Ceres  appears  holding  ears  of  com  in  her  right 
hand.  Ancient  money,  in  this  respect,  possessed  this  advantage  over  modern, 

I that  in  presenting  to  the  eye  the  principal  charactcristic.s  of  the  soil  and 
country  to  which  it  belonged,  it  indicated  and  inspired  a feeling  of  patriotism, 
which  was  thus  made,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  national  currency. 

Passing  the  small  village  of  Roca,  perhaps  so  called  from  the  large  quantity 
of  Indian  com,  kno-wn  here  by  that  name,  which  is  cultivated  near  it,  we 
arrive,  in  an  hour  and  a quarter  from  Arta,  at  the  river  of  Luro,  which  is  the 
w'estem  limit  of  the  Ambracian  plain.  The  stream  is  crossed  in  a canoe ; and 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  going  westward,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stand  the  Hellenic  mins,  now  called  RoGUS. 

The  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  a very  fortunate  one.  It  commands  the 
western  entrance  to  the  basin  of  Ambracia,  and  is  defended  on  three  sides  by  a 
navigable  river.  The  rains  themselves  are  not  of  a very  early  date ; the  plan 
; of  the  Acrojx)lis  is  regular,  and  proves  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the 
science  of  military  architecture  was  far  advanced.  In  the  surrounding  wall, 
rectangular  towers  occur  at  regular  intervals,  and  built  in  horizontal  courses 
of  masonry.  The  structure  of  the  wall  itself  is  beautifully  symmetrical,  and 
\ partakes  almost  of  the  precision  and  compactness  of  mosaic, 
j This  city  is  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  excellent  preservation  of  its 
I remains.  In  a few  weeks  it  might  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  a colony 
from  Corinth  or  Ambracia,  and  put  in  a condition  to  stand  a siege.  The 
restorations  of  its  walls,  both  of  Roman  and  Gothic  times,  prove  that  it  was 
considered  of  impoi-tancc  in  both.  In  the  centre  of  the  citadel  arc  the  ruins 
of  a monastic  church,  containing  some  frescoes  which  might  have  furnished 
materials  to  Dante  for  sketches  in  his  Inferno.  At  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Acrojwlis  is  a pleasing  view  of  the  river  winding  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  the  distance. 

Proceeding  among  the  woods  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river, 
we  bear  to  the  north-west,  among  the  low  hills  which  lead  into  the  plain  of 
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Li'lovo.  At  a few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  that  village  is  the  woody,  steep, 
and  conical  hill  of  Kastki,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  citadel. 
Benejith  the  hill,  on  the  cast,  is  seen  a beautiful  valley,  with  a lake.  The  i 
remains  of  Kastrl  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  those  before  described  of 
Bogus ; but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  places,  that  the  ! 
former  seems  to  have  been  built  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  attack 
I and  defence,  and  not  for  habitation  ; while  the  latter  was  well  adapted  for 
both.  The  one  was  a citadel,  the  other  a city. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  places,  which 
we  have  just  visited  ? — by  what  achievements  were  they  distinguished  ? — to 
what  nations  did  they  belong  ‘i — what  were  the  fortunes,  what  were  even  the 
names  of  the  cities  themselves  ? The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  replying 
to  these  questions  is  very  scanty,  and  can  only  conduct  to  a conjectural  result. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  was  induced  by  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Epirots  to  besiege  Ambracus,  which  was  favourably  situated 
for  furthering  the  designs  of  an  enemy  desirous,  as  the  Epirots  were,  of 
hovering  over  the  territory  of  Ambracia.  Ambracus  is  described  by  the 
historian  Polybius,  in  his  narrative  of  Philip’s  campaign,  as  situated  among  | 

marshes,  and  having  only  one  approach  from  the  Ambracian  country  by  a ! 

narrow  artificial  causeway  through  the  morass.  Supposing,  as  seems  most  ' 

natural,  that  Ambracus  was  on  the  frontier  line  between  Epirus  and  Ambracia,  j 

this  marsh  must  have  lain  between  Ambracus  and  the  plain  of  Ambracia ; that  j 
is,  on  the  south-east  of  the  former.  It  was  of  no  great  extent,  but  was  well 
fortified  by  a wall  and  towers.  After  a siege  Philip  took  it,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Epirots.  He  then  marched  rapidly  by  a city  called  Charadra,  aiming 
at  the  narrowest  part,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  he  was  ; 

I eager  to  cross  in  his  route  into  Acarnania.  It  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
that  Charadra  was  in  a direct  line  between  Ambracus  and  Actium.  These 
details  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  surmise,  that  the  Ambracus  coin- 
cided in  site  with  Kastrf.  The  Epirots,  from  their  situation  and  from  their 
want  of  strength,  would  neither  have  desired,  nor  have  been  able,  to  maintain 
a fortress  hanging  over  the  Ambracian  frontier  had  it  not  been  in  their  own 
I neighbourhood,  and  therefore  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  enemy’s  country. 

Again,  we  hear  of  no  opposition  made  by  the  city  of  Ambracia  to  the  besiegers 
\ of  Ambracus ; which,  had  Ambracus  been  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  thus 
the  door  of  the  commerce  of  that  city,  would  surely  have  been  the  case.  The 
site  of  the  lake  and  morass  on  the  south-east  of  the  hill  of  Kastrl,  confirms  ' 
the  above  conclusion.  1 

Allowing  its  correctness,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  ancient 
name  of  the  city  above  described,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  Bogus.  Philip, 
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after  the  siege  of  Amhracus,  hastened  towards  Aetium,  and  passed  C'liaradra  ! 
in  his  way,  wliich  was  therefore  in  a direct  line  between  these  two  points.  ' 
The  only  site  which  satisfies  this  condition,  and  where  there  are  any  remains  i 
■ of  an  Hellenic  age,  is  Uogds.  The  name,  too,  of  Charadra  supposes  a river 

I in  its  vicinity,  which  is  there  the  case.  The  term  Charadrus,  by  which  the 

I river  of  Charadra  was  known,  indicates  a soil  broken  into  ravines  and  gullies ; 

and,  in  a similar  manner,  the  word  Kogiis  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  aj)j)el- 
lation  given  to  abrupt  cha-sms  and  gorges  in  the  ancient  language  of  Greece. 

The  Lake  of  Xero-Limn«5  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Ulleswater,  in  1 

\ Westmoreland.  It  lies  among  high  limestone  rocks,  which  are  covered  by  many  i 

! Viirieties  of  dark  green  shrubs  and  trees  hanging  over  the  water,  and  deepening  ! 

the  shade  cast  on  it  by  its  steep  banks.  Here  and  there  some  watcr-Howers 
bloom  upon  the  surface,  and  throw  a little  light  upon  its  gloomy  colour.  The 
only  sounds  near  it  are  those  of  the  wild-fowl  startled  from  its  weeds  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveller.  The  road  lies  on  the  eastern  brink  ; it  is  skirted  by 
a forest  of  oak,  beech,  and  maple,  which  thickens  on  both  sides  as  we  proceed. 
The  river  is  heard  dashing  along  its  rocky  bed,  at  no  great  distance  to  our 
right,  but  is  not  seen  from  the  route  till  we  cross  a path  which  passes  over  it 
by  the  bridge  of  the  “ I’asha’s  Lady.”  The  views  here  are  magnificent, — such 
as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  exulted  in.  The  river  tosses  itself  in  cascades ; 
shattered  plane-trees  torn  up  by  its  violence  are  lying  over  the  stream  ; along 
their  trunks  some  speckled  goats  may  be  seen  climbing,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  the  goat-herd  appears  with  his  scarlet  cap  shining  through 
the  trees.  We  continue  our  track  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
traveller  who  diverges  from  his  course  here  will  perhaps  be  driven  back  to 
it  by  wolves,  which  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  this  solitary  wood. 
Ascending  to  the  right  over  some  grand  castellated  rocks  of  grey  limestone, 
we  enter  a more  o|>en  country  ; but  there  is  no  a])pearance  in  it  of  living 
creature  or  human  habitation.  After  proceeding  a little  further  to  the  north, 
we  again  approach  the  river,  and  enter  a small  village  by  its  side. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  mouths,  Chakadzo— for  that  is  its  name — 
is  deserted ; the  inhabitants  close  their  windows,  lock  up  their  doors,  and  quit 
their  houses,  which  they  surrender  at  this  season  to  the  mosquitoes  that  infe.st 
the  place,  and  drive  them  from  their  homes.  Apollo  Apomuios  might  do 
good  service  hero.  The  luxuriant  fields  of  rice,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
marshy  plants  in  the  neighbourhood,  present  infallible  indications  of  the  pre- 
^ valence  of  mahuria,  which  ojx-rates  as  another  cause  for  their  emigration. 

The  road  from  Charadzo  lies  along  the  wide  and  pebbly  bed  of  the  ancient 
Charadrus,  a name,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  \ ullage  above 
mentioned : it  leads  through  long  thickets  of  thoniy  paliurus,  and  occasionally 
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deviates  into  swampy  fields  of  Indian  eorn.  Tlie  valley  contracts  itself  into  a I 
defile,  on  both  siih's  of  which  are  very  lofty  rocks : those  on  the  left  are  [ 

clothed  to  their  summit  witli  trees;  the  shrubs  which  wave  in  the  wind  at  the  i 

top  are  scarcely  visible,  on  account  of  their  height ; the  cultivated  patches  of  | 
the  valley  are  filled  with  granone,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  irrigated  witli  | 
limpid  streams.  An  ancient  fortress  rises  on  the  rocks  to  the  right,  to  guard  i 

the  entrance  of  the  gorge  ; it  is  called  TkuavO:  a second,  named  Mesotitza,  ' 

is  at  two  miles’  distance  from  it  on  the  left ; in  the  valley  beneath  is  a water- 
mill, pleasantly  sheltered  by  trees.  The  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  is  | 

called  Tomakitza,  that  to  the  north-west  Olitza.  Following  the  valley,  we  j 
leave  on  our  right  the  narrow  pa.ss  of  JjAOAtoko,  where,  it  is  asserted  by  the  I 
})casantry,  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  citadel  on  the  north  side  of  the  defile. 
Similar  remains  are  said  to  e.xist  between  5fules  and  Kopdni,  at  Thehake.s. 

The.  present  route  offers  a prosjaxt  of  many  geographical  and  antiquarian 
discoveries  to  the  traveller ; and,  even  should  his  success  in  these  resjiects 

be  below  his  anticipations,  it  will  more  than  repay  him  for  his  labour  by  the  i 

singular  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  After  a ride  of  twelve  hours  tiom 
Charadzo,  we  arrive  at  the  gates  of  .Iannisa. 

Of  .lannina  much  has  been  said  and  written.  Its  site  and  surrounding 
objects  arc  as  familiar  to  all  as  descriptions  and  sketches  can  make  them.  Its 
I history,  society,  and  government  have  all  received  due  notice  ; antiquities  it 
has  none.  The  city  certainly,  ja-rhaps  eviui  its  lake,  is  but  a few  centuries 
I old.  The  place  now  possesses  less  interest  than  was  recently  the  ease,  and 
! has  fallen  into  comparative  decay  with  the  fortunes  of  Ali  Pasha,  its  late 
j extraordinary  master.  . j 

A few  steps  lead  us  from  the  palace  of  Ali  to  his  grave.  It  is  a simple  | 

; tomb  of  white  stone,  .shrouded  over  with  some  wild  plants  growing  above  it. 

It  affords  a striking  evidence  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  the  eulogies 
I which  have  been  lavished  iqion  the  political  prudence  and  sagacity  of  this 
' Isapolcon  of  Greece.  They  would  indeed  have  been  worth  something,  could 
he,  while  domineering  fiu"  and  wide  from  this  his  citadel,  have  foreseen  this  1 
one  event,  which  most  concerned  himself, — that  this  would  be  the  result  and 
end  of  the  system  he  was  then  pursuing  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  power, 
that  his  headless  body  would  in  a few  years  lie  under  a plain  pla.stercd  slab,  i 
( in  his  own  court-yard  ! ^ 

' There  is  a .Mosque  near  the  tomb,  which  commands  a tine  view  of  the  lake  | 
i over  which  it  stands.  The  traveller  is  permitted  to  enter  it  when  he  has  t 
taken  off  his  shews.  It  is  a plain  square  room,  daubed  over  with  paint. 

I Sentences — probably  from  the  Koran — are  in.seribcd  in  vermilion  upon  the 
j walls.  A narrow  pulpit  is  attached  to  the  east  end.  Inserted  in  the  wall  near 
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this  rostrum  is  what  may  be  called  the  cynosure  of  a Turkish  mosque,  namely, 
the  Kcbla,  or  window  through  which  the  eye  of  the  Faithful  is  directed  toward 
the  holy  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  is  a lustre  of  gla.«s  lamps,  from 
which  some  ears  of  com  are  hanging.  Above  the  passage  at  the  entrance  is 
a gallery. 


fstwii  «sn  lAiic  nr  iawwih*. 


Not  far  from  the  mosque  is  a Tomb,  which  now  attracts  more  attention 
than  that  of  the  late  Pa-sha.  It  is  carefully  inclosed  with  palisades,  through 
which  the  bystanders  look,  some  in  attitudes  of  devotion.  It  contains  the 
body  of  a Turkish  saint  of  high  reputation,  and  has  therefore  the  privilege  of 
being  painted  green,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacred  colour  of  the 
Turks,  and  suggests  the  question,  whether  this  may  not  be  one  of  the  many 
indications  discoverable  in  that  religion,  that  Mahometanism  is  partial  in  its 
origin  and  application ; that,  as  it  was  born  in,  so  it  was  adapted  particularly 
to,  a parched,  sandy,  and  arid  country,  where  verdure  would  be  refreshing  to 
the  eye,  and  a green  surface  would  be  looked  u|)on  with  a feeling  of  delight. 

From  Jannina  to  Tepeleni, — the  ancient  Antigoncia, — the  road  leads 
through  the  village  of  Zitza  and  through  the  district  of  Argyro  Castro.  At 
the  base  of  the  lofty  mountains  Trebushln  and  Khdi-mova  the  river  Bandja 
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t joins  flic  Aiiiis,' forming  together  a nohle  river ; and  on  the  promontory  formed 
by  their  junction  stands  the  town  of  Tepcleni,  whose  ruined  palace  and 
* shattered  walls  give  an  air  of  solitude  to  a scene  one  of  the  grandest  in  Epirus. 
I From  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Bandja,  the  town  with 
I its  rocky  peninsula  seems  an  insignificant  spot  in  comparison  with  the  magni- 
ficent mountain  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 


TwwK  ot  nemuM. 


To  the  northward  of  Tepeleni,  the  road  follows  the  banks  of  the  river 
Aiius,  now  a formidable  stream  rolling  along  its  white  rocky  lied.  The  cliffs 
ri.se  in  several  places,  almost  jieqiendicularly,  to  a great  height  above  the 
stream,  and  in  some  places  the  path  presents  a descent, — difficult  and  even 
dangerous, — through  gorges  so  dark  and  so  narrow,  as  to  seem  at  a short  1 
distance  altogether  impassable.  Pursuing  its  tumultuous  course,  the  Aous 
rushes  through  its  many  channels,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  | 
Avlona  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of  that  name.  At  the  liottom  of  the  gulf  | 
formed  by  this  promontory  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Cannia,  placed  on  a 
projecting  rock,  and  also  the  small  ]>ort  of  Oricum.  The  Chimeriotc  mountains 
e.vtend  in  a narrow  strip  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Buthrinto  on  the  south  ; they 
arc  liounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  hills  of  .\rgyro  Castro,  and  terminate  in 
a rocky  headland  which  sinks  into  the  sea  opjiosite  to  the  town  of  Avlona,  form- 
ing the  Acroccraunian  promontorj’,  whose  lofty  crests,  rising  to  a great  height 
above  the  sea,  were  objects  of  dread  to  the  ancient  mariner  in  those  seas. 
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the  firmament  ami  set  it  in  a blaze.  The  brightest  sunshine  could  not  have  cast 
a more  vivid  glare  over  the  Acroccraunian  crags.”  The  moat  projecting  part  of 
the  Acroccraunian  rocks  is  a tongue  of  land  called,  from  its  form,  Linguetta.  ' 
It  was  on  this  dangerous  sea  that  Caesar,  disguised  as  a slave,  when  catight  in 
a storm,  in  an  open  boat  in  which  he  was  sailing  to  join  his  army  in  Italy, 
re-aniraated  the  courage  of  the  pilot — “Fear  not,  thou  bearest  tlie  fortunes 
of  Caesar.” 

To  ascertain  the  site  of  Dodona  would  seem  now  to  re«|uire  a rcspon.se 
from  the  Oracle  itself.  The  former  dwelling  of  the  spirit,  which  once 
guided  half  the  world,  is  lost.  For  many  generations,  kings,  generals,  and 
statesmen  came  from  the  extreme  coasts  of  Greece,  from  all  the  countries 
stretching  between  A.mphipolis  on  the  east,  and  AP0LLf)NlA  on  the  west,  and 
from  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Italy,  to  consult  the  Oracle ; but  now  none  can 


I 1 

I THE  ACROCEIIAUNIAN  PROMONTORY.  325  I 

I Horace  speaks  of  them  as  “ infames  scopulos  Acroccraunia.”  They  are  bare  and 
barren,  exee))t  towards  the  base,  where  they  are  feathered  with  brushwood. 

An  English  traveller,  who  encountered  a dreadful  tempest  in  this  sea,  says, 

“ the  night  was  unusually  black,  but  at  intervals  the  lightning  streamed  acro.ss 
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point  to  its  place.  Still  even  the  uncertainty  of  its  site  is  not  without  its 
interest,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  search  for  it  is  hopeless.  There  must 
be  something  peculiar  and  distinct  in  the  remains  of  so  remarkable  a place. 
The  ruins  of  a large  capital  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  a dependent 
city ; the  ruins  of  a city,  again,  from  those  of  a mere  fortress ; but  the  ruins 
of  an  oracular  city  will  have  something  very  different  from  both. 


What  has  perplexed  the  investigation  of  this  question  is,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  not  the  paucity  of  identifying  data,  but  their  multitude  and  variety. 
There  are  so  many  and  conflicting  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy  them  all.  A lake,  a high  mountain,  a hundred  springs, 
a miraculous  fountain  which  extinguishes  lights  and  then  rekindles  them ; 
a forest  of  oaks  and  beeches,  a wide  plain  of  excellent  pa-sturage:  these 
characteristics  are  all  put  together,  as  in  the  hue-and-cry  description  of  a 
military  de.serter ; these  are  the  attributes  and  features  by  which  Dodona  is 
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to  1x3  recognised  and  brought  back  to  the  post  which  it  has  deserted  in  the 
maps  of  Greece. 

But  has  not  this  varied  description  been  sketched  without  due  discrimina- 
tion ? Regarding  Dodona  as  a city  only,  and  not  as  a country,  we  may  observe 
that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  in  this  district ; indeed,  it  was  the  only  one 
of  any  consideration  within  a eircuit  of  many  miles.  Its  importance  also, 
from  its  sacred  character,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Now,  supposing  a traveller 
in  this  part  of  Greece,  but  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Oracle 
itself,  to  have  met  with  a phosphoric  fountain,  for  instance,  which  he  found  to 
extinguish  and  then  to  ignite  any  inflammable  substance,  if  he  were  asked,  on 
his  return  home,  where  this  spring  was  to  be  found,  what  answer  would  he 
have  made  but  this, — “ he  had  seen  it  near  Dodona  ! ” and  thus  a cluster  of 
wonders  would  soon  group  themselves  about  that  place,  as  the  best  and  almost 
! the  only  point  for  their  adhesion  and  support ; and  so  these  phenomena, 
though  really  detached,  but  connected  with  it  by  association,  would  soon  be 
assumed  to  be  tlxe  features  of  the  Oracle  itself. 

But  Dodona  was  not  a city  merely ; it  was,  we  believe,  a country  also. 


i 

I 


•orui  or  TUB  Mimco 

Its  dimensions  may  be  presumed  to  h.ave  been  ot 
sufficient  extent  to  comprise  within  their  general 
range  all  those  characteristie  features  which  are 
now  crowded  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  almost  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  oracular  shrine. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  because  some  authors  place  Dodona  in  Molossia, 
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and  others  in  Tiiesi’ROTIA,  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  upon  the  Imrders  of  | 
lx)th.  But  this  inference  must  he  received  with  certain  limitations.  In 
I earlier  times  Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia ; in  later  ages  it  was  in  Jlolos.sia ; ‘ 

j simply  because  the  greater  part  of  Thesprotia  itself  lajcame  Molos.sian  by  the  : 

I southward  encroachments  of  the  latter  pow’cr,  which,  in  the  1‘eloponncsiau  ' 
war,  reached  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambraeian  gulf.  Again,  in  that 
1 important  datum  for  determining  the  position  of  Dodona,  namely,  its  di.stance  I 
I of  four  days’  journey  from  Bi  tiikotum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  modem  Delvino, 

and  of  two  from  Ainbracia,  the  present  Arta,  it  must  be  remembered  that 

the  latter  journey  would  be  teCih,  and  the  former  ayainst,  the  grain  of  the  hard  ' 

mountain  ranges  which  stretch  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Pindus  and 
the  Ionian  sea.  ' 

Tliese  considerations  arc  suggested  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which 
have  deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  In  our  way  towards  them  we 
proceed  from  Jannina  in  a south-westerly  direction,  and  in  an  hour's  time  i 
from  that  place  jmss  by  the  village  of  Grapsista  on  our  left,  then  turn  to  tlie 
right  up  a mountain  pa.ss,  wliencc  wc  descend,  having  a church  called  Euclesia 
Budista  on  the  left,  into  an  extensive  plain,  which  lies  below  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Jlount  Olitza.  The  ruins,  which  arc  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  ! 

plain,  are  about  eleven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Jannina.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kastro,  or  ancient  citadel,  of  Dka.misus. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  sjaictator  in  looking  at  these  remains  is 
their  situation.  They  stand  in  a pJatn.  The  selection  of  such  a siwt  shows  \ 

a remarkable  confidence  in  the  inherent  resources  of  the  city ; for  if  there  is 
one  particular  attribute  of  an  ordinary  Hellenic  town,  it  is  this — that  its  | 

citadel  is  placed  ui)on  a hill.  A Greek  city  was  always  full  of  suspicions  : 
the  exception  furnished  by  the  example  of  Xieopolis,  a Roman  Greek  city,  ; 
which  is  jiiaced  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is  an  exception  which  illustrates 
the  mle.  These  mins,  which  we  are  now  viewing,  are  exclusively  Greek, 

I and  in  a similar  situation ; and  that,  too,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
j mountainous  districts  of  Greece.  There  was  no  want  of  localities  admirably  ! 
suited  for  the  erection  of  a fortress  upon  them,  in  a country  where  there  are 
jx)inted  hills  shooting  up  their  heads  on  every  side,  vying,  as  it  w'cre,  with  one 
another  to  be  encircled  with  the  mural  crown  of  an  Hellenic  city.  The 
choice,  therefore,  of  a level  site  in  such  a region  sis  this  was,  we  conceive, 
made  deliberately,  and  for  some  e.«j)eeinl  reason.  I 

This  peculiarity  is  made  more  remarkable  by  the  smallness  of  the  city 
itself.  The  strength  of  its  population  could  never  have  compcn,sated  for  the 
j weakness  of  its  position.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  its  up])er  and 
lower  divisions  docs  not  aiuoimt  to  two  English  miles.  The  consideration  of  | 
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I those  two  facts,  tlie  lowness  of  the  situation,  and  the  small  extent  of  the  city, 
seem  conclusive  objections  against  the  opinion  which  has  ascribed  these  mins 
to  Passakon,  the  metropolitan  scat  of  the  house  of  Pyrrhus. 

But,  though  the  place  which  we  are  now  viewing  could  have  possessed  no 
j military  power,  still,  in  a social  respect,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
importance.  Attached  to  tlie  Acropolis,  on  the  south-east,  is  the  shell  of  a 
magnificent  Theatre,  one  of  the  largest  now  existing  in  Greece.  It  is  scoojx:d 
in  the  declivity  of  tlie  hill,  with  a southern  asjxict.  Now,  the  existence  of  a i 
. theatre  at  all,  csjiccially  in  this  district,  is  a very  singular  circumstance;  but  i 

I the  existence  of  so  grand  a theatre,  in  so  insignificant  a place,  is  without  a 

I liarallel  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  theatre,  we  observe  another  object,  very 
unusual  in  the  remains  of  Epirot  cities.  On  the  north  of  the  theatre,  between 
it  and  the  gate  of  the  lower  city,  are  vestiges  of  two  temples ; of  the  most 
distant  of  the  two,  fourteen  columns,  or  at  least  the  fragments  of  them,  are 
still  standing.  There  are  not,  we  believe,  fourteen  other  columns  remaining 
together  in  the  whole  of  Epims. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  we  feel  disposed  to  inquire  whether,  when  contemplating  these  mins, 
we  arc  not  treading  the  soil  once  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Dodoxa  ? Does 
not  this  snp(X)sition  explain  the  jieculiarities  above  noticed?  The  oracular 
city  needed  no  extrinsic  defence  of  a strong  natural  position ; it  was  protected 
by  its  own  sanctity.  Being  situated  in  a plain,  it  was  easy  of  access  for  the 
inquirers  who  came  to  it  from  every  side.  Hence,  too,  we  may  account  for 
the  disproportion  between  the  city  and  the  buildings  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  The  theatre  was  not  dc.signed  for  the  entertainment  of  citizens 
i only  ; it  served  as  an  attraction  for  strangers,  and  provided  gratification  for 

I those  who  were  brought  there  by  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Whether  the 

temples  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
I Dodonman  Jupiter,  and  whether  they  were  contained  in  a Temenos,  or  sacred 
j inclosurc,  in  which  the  theatre  probably  stood,  as  was  the  ca.se  with  that  at 
Epidaurus,  will  be  better  determined  by  those  who  may  be  enabled  to  make 
excavations  among  their  ruins. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  above,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  do  not  discover 
[ here  all  the  natural  phenomena  usually  associated  with  Dodona.  In  order  i 

' to  reconcile  the  modern  picture  with  the  ancient  original,  the  other  features 

of  Dodona  must  be  collected  by  the  tojwgrapher  from  various  places  in  the 
j neighbourhood,  as  the  limbs  of  his  son,  scattered  about  the  country,  were  by 
I .'Eetes.  We  may  be  compelled  to  go  eight  miles  to  Jannina  for  the  Dodonoean 
lake ; its  phosphoric  spring  may,  perhaps,  be  found  near  the  sulphuric  mines 
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worked  by  Ali  Pasha,  near  Djerovini : the  mountain  of  Tomams  will  be 
represented  by  Olitzka,  with  its  hundred  sources  in  its  glens,  and  this  fertile 
plain  at  its  roots. 

Another  vestige  of  the  oracle  deserves  notice.  There  are  records  of  a 
Bishop  of  Dodona  existing  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  name  which  the  place 
bears  in  the  imperial  documents  of  that  period,  is  Bonditza.  This  appellation 


I 


I 


l•Lk}lO  4KO  ourirascT  or  jutmiiA 


I is  perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  that  of  the  small  church  of  Bodista,  which  we 

j passed,  as  above  noticed,  at  a short  distance  from  this  spot.  It  seems  worth 

an  inquiry,  whether  the  same  name,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  not  preserved 
' in  the  compound  Xero  Boutza,  a village  a little  to  the  north-west  of  these 
ruins. 

We  leave  the  remains  of  Dramisus,  and  take  the  road  towards  Bl'LI.  In 
about  two  liours’  time  we  arrive  at  a spring,  and  a little  further,  on  an 
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eminence,  tliere  ia  a noble  view  of  the  valley 
which  liea  between  the  Suliot  mountains  on 
the  west,  and  those  of  Olitzka  on  the  east. 
At  twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dramisus, 
we  enter  the  solitary  hamlet  of  Bourrellcshn, 
consisting  of  ten  cottages  and  a church.  We 
now  follow  the  course  of  a branch  of  the 
Acheron,  and  then,  as  we  proceed  to  the 
westward,  at  a turn  in  the  road  the  long  and 
wide  plain  of  Paramytiiia  bursts  upon  our 
view.  The  appearance  of  the  place,  from 
this  eminence  is  very  picture.sque.  A castle 
stands  on  a rocky  hill  to  the  left  of  the  town, 
the  site  of  an  ancient  citadel.  The  town 
itself  is  beautiful  at  a distance.  Cypresses 
and  plaue-trces  grouped  with  nios(|ucs  and 
houses,  give  it  a plea.sant  and  refreshing  aspect,  which,  however,  almo.st 
vanishes  when  you  enter  its  narrow  street. 

The  scenery  of  Suli  is  singularly  fine.  The  river,  after  descending  in 
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a Bouth-wcHtcm  course  from  Jannina,  makes  a rapid  bend  towards  the  north, 
and  enters  this  wild  and  magnificent  region  by  a narrow  chasm. 

The  sudden  change  in  tlie  scenery  is  striking ; the  waters  pass  through 
a valley  eight  miles  in  breadth,  meeting  in  one  channel  shortly  before  it  turns 
off  to  the  north.  The  ehasm  into  w’hieh  it  now  enters  rises  precipitously  from 
its  bank  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The  only 
path  by  which  an  entrance  can  be  gained,  lies  along  the  higher  ledges  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  access  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  ascent 
attained,  however,  the  chasm  is  suddenly  exposed  to  view.  Vast  and  almost 


perpendicular  precipices  conduct  the  eye  downwards  to  the  dark  line  where  the 
river  foams  beneath  in  unsurpassed  grandeur.  At  one  point,  the  course  of  the 
river  may  be  traced  for  six  or  seven  miles  Hewing  between  these  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet, — their  precipitous  ledges 
beginning  to  rise  even  from  the  water's  edge,  the  projecting  cliffs  covered  with 
small  oaks,  and  brushwood.  Higher  up,  where  they  recede  furtlier  from  the 
perpendicular  Kne,  they  receive  the  same  sombre  character  from  the  dark 
thickets  of  pines  which  rise  at  intervals  among  the  rocks. 

Following  this  rugged  path,  which  winds  among  the  rocks  for  about  four 
miles  within  the  pa.ss,  the  traveller  reaches  a sjsit  where  further  progress 
seems  impossible.  The  path  limts  suddenly  off  to  the  right,  and  nothing  but 
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We  pass  onward  along  the  plain  to  the  south,  and  mount  one  of  the  | 
summits  of  its  eastern  barrier  of  mountains.  This  eminence  is  called  Kastro 
Logeiods,  from  the  fortress  upon  it.  The  view  here  is  very  extensive : the 
island  of  Santa  Maura, — the  ancient  Lcucas, — and  the  grand  outline  of  the  | 
Acamanian  hills,  form  the  southcni  horizon.  At  our  feet  lies  the  whole  plain 
of  Paramythia:  rising  from  its  western  edge,  the  range  of  the  mountains  of 
Paroa,  scattered  over  with  white  villages,  arc  seen  standing  in  array  against 
those  of  Snli,  on  one  of  which  we  are.  A river,  the  ancient  CoCYTfs,  Hows 
from  Paramythia  along  the  plain  into  the  Acheron. 


pine-covered  precipices  meet  his  eye  on  every  side.  A second  turn  to  the  right 
presents  an  ascending  zig-zag  patli,  steep,  rugged,  and  nearly  inaceessible. 
From  the  lofty  point  now  attained  tlic  scenery  opens  out  in  a most.magni- 
ficent  view.  The  insulated  mountain  on  which  tlie  fortress  of  Suli  stands, 
hitherto  only  visible  at  intervals  through  the  deep  pass,  is  now  directly  in 
front  of  the  landscape.  The  river,  flowing  in  its  profound  channel  underneath, 
is  here  entirely  concealed  from  the  eye. 
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9r  9AitT»  HtVaA. 


Patisania.s  expresses  his  belief  that  Homer  drew  his  description  of  the  i 
Lower  World  from  this  jsirt  of  Thcsprotia.  The  character  of  the  Homeric 
Inferno  is  very  simple.  Two  rivers,  a rock,  some  tall  poplars  and  barren 
willows,  are  all  its  scenery.  Very  different  indeed  from  subsequent  repre-  ; 
j sentations  of  the  same  regions.  This  rocky  glen,  through  which  the  Acheron  i 
tumbles,  over  steep  and  dark  cliffs,  into  the  Paramythian  plain,  what  a contrast  I 
does  it  present  to  those  later,  and  especially  Roman,  representations  of  the 
subterranean  world,  in  which  a splendid  vestibule  leads  tlirough  massive  walls 
j and  a peristyle  of  adamant  into  lengthening  corridors,  and  thence  into  groves 
I of  myrtle  and  frapp-ant  laurels, — into  the  Inferno,  in  short,  of  an  age  and 
nation  which  introduced  a Baian  luxury  even  into  its  dreariest  abodes,  and 
dressed  up  the  gloomy  mansion  of  Pluto  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
a palace  of  the  Ctesars.  Very  different,  too,  the  principles  which  suggested 
j these  later  descriptions,  from  the  melancholy  language  in  which  the  Achilles 
I of  Homer  declares  upon  this  sjxit  that  he  had  rather  cultivate  these  swampy 
fields  as  a day-labourer  than  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  royal  state  among  the 
dead : and  very  different  the  influence  of  this  diversity  of  belief  on  the  i 
■ character  of  the  nations  by  which  it  was  entertained. 

Three  or  four  cottages,  a ruined  church,  and  a niinous  fortress,  are  all  the 
I _ . ■ 
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artificial  adjuncts  of  this  spot.  Tliey  stand  on  the  verge  of  a plain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Acheron.  The  place  is  called  Aia  Glyky.  Above  them,  to 
the  north-east,  rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  Suli,  one  crowning  the  other,  and 
some  bearing  on  their  summits  those  proud  castles  which  nothing  but  famine 
and  avarice  could  storm.  The  Acheron  falls  from  these  hills  through  a deep 
and  rocky  gorge : leaving  these  cottages  to  the  right,  it  expands  into  a turbid 
and  eddying  stream,  and  then  winds  quietly  through  a flat,  marshy  country, 
in  which  it  forma  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and,  uniting  itself  with  the  Cocytus, 
falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 


vatut  Qr  T«K  atMKU*. 

The  port  of  Glyky,  into  which  the  Acheron  discharges  itself,  seems  to 
have  communicated  its  name  to  the  place  where  we  now  are.  Its  adoption 
may  also  have  been  suggested  by  a desire  to  merge  all  the  former  sadness  of 
the  spot  in  such  an  agreeable  euphemism.  The  feeling  which  in  other 
cases  appeased  the  most  awful  Deities,  and  beguiled  the  most  painful  diseases, 
by  the  charm  of  a Name,  might  also  hope  to  sweeten  the  river  of  woe : the 
name,  too,  it  is  evident,  was  conferred  at  a time  when  Christianity  gave  an 
additional  reason  for  the  choice,  as  well  as  another  meaning  to  it  when  made. 
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EXIT  «•»  tllK  «CM«|UI« 

sooner  places  liere  the  souls  of  his  Seers  and  Heroes,  than  he  begins  to  consult 
them  on  the  sjxjt.  We  sec  no  willows  at  j)rcsent,  such  as  are  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  There  arc,  indeed,  few  trees  of  any  kind  in 
the  plain,  and  none  of  any  size : a few  Oriental  plane-trees,  and  some  low 
tamarisks,  skirt  the  water’s  edge,  two  or  three  wild  fig-trees,  and  some  bright- 
leaved pomegranates : a somewhat  melancholy  grottp,  but  not  inappropriate. 
A plucked  fruit  of  the  latter  tree,  bursting  with  the  crimson  grains  which  give 


;UG 

The  ruined  church  at  Aia  Glyky  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
The  fragments  of  eight  or  nine  granite  columns  of  the  former  structure  still 
remain.  We  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  oracular  shrine  where 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  It  was  natural  to  inquire  of  the 
dc]tartcd  in  the  place  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  passed  into  another 
state  of  being.  The  banks  of  the  Acheron,  therefore,  were  the  favourite  resort 
of  Necromancy.  There  was  also  high  authority  for  this  practice  : Homer  no  1 
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it  its  nnme,  and  placed,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  in  tlie  hands  of  a sculptured 
figure  of  a deceased  person  reclining  on  a sarcophagus  containing  his  ashes, 
served  as  a pleasing  symbol  to  exj)ress  the  assurance  that,  though  his  life 
was  now  plucked  from  its  tree,  yet  that  it  was  not  gathered  too  early,  but 
ripely  teeming  with  many  seeds  of  rich  fruit.  The  price  of  a few  grains  of 
the  same  fruit  gained  also  a Queen  for  the  nether  world. 

In  our  way  up  the  dark  chasm  of  the  Acheron,  the  River  is  on  our  right. 
We  mount  the  hill  of  ZAliiiiJfllO,  whence  there  is  a magnificent  view  of  three 
fortresses  crowning  the  crests  of  three  lofty  rocks,  the  citadels  of  Suli ; that 
on  our  left  is  Kunuiii,  in  front  is  Kiafka,  to  the  right  is  Abariko.  Descend- 
ing eastward  from  this  hill,  wc  arrive  at  the  junction  of  the  Acheron  and  a 
river  fulling  from  the  left,  Avhieh  we  cross  by  a bridge  at  a ruined  mill.  The 


UiCIKHr  MJtCDrNAbl  a. 


valley  is  clothed  with  a luxuriant  profusion  of  shrubs,  among  which  may  be 
seen  the  myrtle,  the  lentisk,  the  prindri,  the  arbutus,  and  the  broom.  How 
little  have  the  appellations  of  the  most  lowly  natural  objects  been  changed  in 
Greece!  These  humble  plants  are  known  by  the  same  words  which  they  bore 
of  old,  whilst  the  ancient  titles  of  her  Cities  and  Nations  are  heard  no  more. 
The  name  of  Epirus  has  vanished,  while  the  names  of  its  shrubs  and  herbs  are 
in  the  mouth  of  every  shepherd. 

Mounting  along  this  woody  glen,  we  pass  between  the  Suliot  castles  of 
Kunghi  and  Kiaffa,  seated,  as  it  were,  on  their  rocky  thrones,  from  which 
they  once  domineered  over  the  plain  below.  At  Samomba,  in  the  intermediate 
valley,  are  some  ragged  uninhabited  huts,  shaded  by  Avild  fig-trees ; but  the 
most  desolate  object  is  the  village  of  Kako-Suli,  lying  a little,  beyond,  once  ] 
the  eapital  of  the  mountain  licpublic.  The  skeletons  of  the  houses  are  still 
standing ; the  hearths  are  yet  black  with  their  former  fires ; the  staircases  still 
lead  to  the  upper  chambers ; but  no  one  now  drvells  in  the  house,  or  sits  by  [ 
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tlie  hearth,  or  mounts  the  staircase.  Over  the  d(X)rs  hanp;  the  boughs  of  figs 
and  j)car-treea,  which  seem  to  have  grown  wild.  Once,  it  i.s  said,  tliere  were 
three  hundred  houses  in  this  village  : and  there  arc  still  more  than  a hundred 
cisterns  lying  close  together  in  the  rocky  soil.  One  hut  upon  the  spot  still 
lodges  a few  goat-herds.  'I’he  former  inhabitants  of  Suli  have  in  their  misfor- 
tunes one  consolation ; their  courage  and  their  fate  have  raised  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  from  bandits  into  heroes,  and  given  to  their  country  an 
interest  and  a name  equal  to  that  of  an  ancient  rc|)ublic  of  Greece. 


CAMia  Xt  U 


Let  us  retrace  our  steps  from  Hull  in  a southerly  direction. 

The  ancient  geography  of  the  interior  of  iEtolia  now  claims  attention.  For 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject  we  possess  very  scanty  materials.  A passage 
of  Polybius  is  here  our  only  guide ; and  we  confess  that,  after  an  examination 
of  it,  and  a comparison  of  its  details  with  the  features  of  the  country  itself, 
we  have  been  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 

Let  us  follow  the  march  of  Philip  in  our  modern  maps  of  Acamania  and  | 
yKtolia.  We  pursue  his  coursi!  from  Cephalonia  to  Santa  Maura,  thence,  by  ^ 
the  sites  of  Actium  and  A\ACT<)KIUM,  wc  arrive  at  Limnna,  near  Argos  1 
AMrillLorHlfllM,  at  the  south-ca-st  angle  of  the  gulf;  wc  accompany  him  j 
through  the  Agranin  territory  till  wc  reach  the  banks  of  the  Aspropotanio, — 
the  ancient  AcheloUs, — which  we  cro.ss  at  the  ford  of  Lepenu,  near  the  ruins 
of  Stkati:s,  the  ancient  Acarnanian  capital.  Here  we  enter  the  district  now 
called  Hi.oko,  the  northern  division  of  A'itolia,  which  consists  of  a wide  and 
fruitful  lowland  called  the  “ Great  yFtolian  plain  ” by  early  geographers.  On 
the  south  of  this  plain  arc  two  lakes  se])arated  from  each  other  by  a narrow 
causeway : one  of  them,  perha])S  hath, — for  their  waters  are  frequently  united, — 
was  formerly  called  the  Triehonian.  Philip,  we  arc  told  by  Polybius,  had  tliis 
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lake  u[X)n  liis  left  during  tlirec  miles  of  his  march  towards  Tliermua,  to  which 
he  was  advancing  in  a direct  line  from  the  ]X)int  where  he  had  passed  the 
Achclous,  and  at  full  speed.  We  know  not,  therefore,  how  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  capital  of  A'ltolia  stood  on  one  of  the  northern  crests 
of  Aracynthus,  the  modem  Zygo,  at  a distance  of  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  lakes  above  mentioned. 

The  ancient  road-book  of  central  A'ltolia  is  reduced  to  a single  passage  of 
one  historian,  and  our  geographical  conclusions  with  respect  to  that  province 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  jatsition  wliieh  we  assign  to  Tliernius. 

Under  tlicse  circumsUtnees  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  j)ronounce  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  a point  concerning  which  the  evidence  is  so  scanty 
and  inconclusive,  especially  as  an  error,  committed  in  lliis  ))articiilar,  would 
affect  the  whole  of  tlic  topogr.apliical  results  in  this  district.  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  commending  tlie  subject  to  the  investigation  of  future 


geographers,  in  the  belief  that  a spot  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  as  ^ 
Thermus  cannot  but  pre.serve  some  still-surviving  vestiges  of  that  splendour  j 
by  which  it  was  formerly  distinguished,  and  that  it  will  thus  furnish  encourage- 
ment to  their  researehes  Itefore  they  are  commenced,  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  their  success  when  those  researches  are  completed.  ' 

The  other  two  cities  in  iEtolia  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  ancient  times 
were  Pi.euron  and  Calydon.  The  older  town  of  Pleuron  stood  at  the  south-  i 
east  foot  of  the  Aracynthus,  on  a site  now  called  Gyphto  Kastro : the  newer  j 
was  on  a hill  farther  to  the  west,  on  a summit  which  bears  the  name  of  the  i 
Kastro  of  Irene,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modern  town  of 
Missolonghi.  The  remains  here  are  eonsiderable  ; they  consist  of  walls,  gates. 

I and  an  ancient  theatre. 

Calydon,  the  city  of  Meleager,  and  distinguished  by  the  description  of  its  ' 
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The  name  of  Missolonghi,  a small  Oreek  town  opposite  to  Patros,  belongs 
to  mo<lcrn  History ; the  heroic  resistance  of  its  garrison  in  the  war  of  Greek 
imlepcmlence  made  the  name  famous  throughout  lliiropc.  For  ten  months, 


siege  by  the  Ciiretcs,  given  in  the  Iliad  of  Ilomcr,  stood  on  a gentle  declivity 
sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Evenus,  which  flows  by  its  foot  into  ' 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  walls  contemporary  with  the  great  Epic  Poet  still  | 
remain.  In  the  plain  liclow  them  were  the  vineyards  and  cornfields  which  the  | 
yEtolian  iidiabitants  of  (hilydon  offered  to  Jlcleagcr  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  join  them  in  repelling  their  assailants.  The  spot  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kurt  Aga.  A little  above  it  to  the,  north  is  the  point  in  the  river 
Evenus  at  which  the  Centaur  Nessns  bore  Deianira  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  shore,  when  she  was  accom|)anyiiig  her  husband,  Hercules,  for  the  first  | 
time  ou  his  expedition  front  ..Etolia.  The  stream  is  now  called  Fidaro,  pro- 
bably from  its  winding  course ; the  woril  seems  to  bo  formed  from  the 
modem  Greek  temts  Fidi  and  Fidari,  a snake,  and  may  properly  be  rendered 
Ser|Hmtine. 
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The  King  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Second,  had  dispatched  thither  his  fleet  of 
more  than  a hundred  sail,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  John  of  Austria. 
John  Andrew  Doria,  the  descendant  of  the  great  admiral  of  that  name,  led  on 
the  galleys  of  Genoa  to  the  battle  ; they  were  joined  by  twelve  vessels  of  the 
Pope,  Pius  the  Fifth,  and  more  than  a hundred  from  Venice.  The  Princes  of 
Parma  and  Urbino  were  present.  Twelve  thousand  Italians,  five  thousand 
Spaniards,  and  more  than  six  thousand  of  other  nations,  took  part  in  the 
engagement.  The  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  much  superior  In  number  to  that 
of  the  Christians,  had  set  sail  from  Xaupactus.  where  it  had  been  stationed. 


i with  feeble  and  insignificant  ramparts,  its  small  garrison  defied  the  efforts  ot 
the  whole  Turkish  army  under  one  of  its  greatest  leaders.  Seeing  all  their 
hopes  destroyed,  they  detennined  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  army. 
I Two  divisions  succeeded  in  the  attempt ; the  third,  encumbered  by  the  women 
I and  children,  was  driven  back  into  the  tow'n  and  cut  to  pieces. 

I On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  seventh  of  October,  A.D.  1.571,  the  .Vrmadas 
of  the  Suluin  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  which 
were  opjwsed  to  him,  found  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  waters  at 
I the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Naupactus. 
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and  came  in  front  of  tlie  enemy  at  the  small  islands — now  before  us  as  we  sail  I 
from  ^d'itolia — of  Kurzolari,  on  the  south-oasteni  side  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Achelous.  Eiudi  of  the  armaments  formed  itself  on  the  spot  into  three  ranks, 

I drawn  uj)  in  the  fonn  of  a crescent.  It  is  said  that  John  of  Austria,  the 
, admiral  of  the  allied  forces,  embarked  in  his  frigate  and  went  along  the  lines  , 

j exhorting  each  individual  to  combat  boldly  for  the  defence  and  honour  of  the  I 

i Christian  Faith,  assuring  them  all  of  the  protection  of  God,  iu  whose  cause  j 

they  were  about  to  fight.  It  is  added,  that  the  soldiers  were  so  mueh  affected  i 

by  his  words  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  replied  only  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  Victory  ! V^ictory  ! In  the  meantime,  as  they  well  knew  would  be  the  | 
case,  all  Christian  nations,  both  far  and  near,  were  offering  up  prayers  with 
' one  heart  for  the  success  of  the  anns  which  they  were  wielding.  The  conflict 
lasted  four  hours  without  producing  any  decisive  result ; but  when  the  wind 
I veered  to  the  southward,  the  attack  of  the  Christians  became  more  impetuous, 
and  their  foes,  who  were  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  and  sea,  j 

began  to  give  way:  the  death  of  their  admiral  added  to  their  consternation  ; 
their  rout  soon  became  general.  Upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  Turks  fell  iu 
the  battle.  More  than  twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves,  who  were  found  in  | 

the  Turkish  vessels,  were  .set  at  liberty.  Sixty-two  Ottoman  ships  were  sunk,  | 

and  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  were  ttikcn.  So  ended  the  battle  of  | 

! Naupactus,  or  Lepanto.*  The  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  great  victory  at 

Rome  revived  the  memory  of  her  ancient  triumphs.  The  General  of  the  Papal 
I arms  was  received  with  the  utmost  splendour  by  the  Senate  and  Magistrates,  ! 
and  escorted  to  the  Cajntol  and  into  the  pn-sence  of  the  Pojtc  at  the  Church 
which  stands  on  the  lofty  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  | 

We  pass  over  the  waters  on  which  this  engagement  took  place,  arid  cross  1 
I the  narrow  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  passage  is  a j 
little  more  than  a mile  broad,  and  lies  between  two  jwomontories,  that  to  the 
I south  l)eing  the  Khium,  and  the  northern  the  Antirrhium,  of  ancient  geo-  [ 

j graphy.  On  each  of  these  capes  stands  a castle,  where  formerly  was  a Temple  j 

of  Neptune.  The  depth  of  the  water  between  them  is  about  thirty  fathoms.  | 


I 
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E take  leave,  for  tlie  present,  of  the  continent,  and  pass 
from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  Islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
We  commence  with  the  principal  and  most  northern  of  them, 
that  of  Kokkou,  the  ancient  CoitCVUA. 

The  modem  town  of  Korfou,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  is,  in  its  appearance,  neither  Greek  nor  Italian,  hut  partakes  of 
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from  Padua,  or  Bologna ; the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  seen  mareliing,  in 
stone,  along  the  Venetian  walls  of  its  fortress;  beneath  them  you  find  rusty 
pieees  of  cannon  stamped  with  the  words  Liberti?  and  Egalitd,  which  carrj'  you 
back  to  the  time  when  the  island  was  held  under  French  mle ; and  if  you  walk 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Sirada  Keale,  you  will  there  hear,  in  the  market,  more 
than  one  Ionian  vendor  debating  with  an  Irish  or  English  soldier,  how  much  | 
he  is  to  receive  for  his  wares  in  certain  Greek  oboli,  which  bear  the  Venetian  I 
Lion  on  one  side,  and  a Britannia  with  her  iEgis  on  the  other,  and  present 


ai4  ANCIENT  AND  MODEllN  CORCYRA. 

both  characters.  On  cjilering  its  low  gateway,  from  the  interior  of  the  island, 
we  are  reminded  a little  of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  Pompeii  by  the  uniform 
smallness  of  the  houses,  and  the  narrowness  and  regularity  of  the  streets.  It 
may  be  called  a geographierd  mosaic,  to  which  many  countries  of  Europe  have 
contributed  a stone  and  a colour.  Thus  the  streets  are  Italian,  at  least  in  their 
style  and  names:  the  arcades  by  which  they  are  flanked,  might  have  come 
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an  epitome  of  tlie  modern  history  of  tlie  island,  and  make  an  interestin;' 
addition  to  the  series  of  brass  and  silver  records  of  tlie  same  kind  which 
j tell  what  Korfou  was  in  former  ages.  A Triton  striking  with  his  trident ; 
a prow  of  a ship,  a galley  in  full  sail,  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  a 
Bacchus  crowned  with  ivy ; these  are  some  of  the  monetary  memorials  of  the 
former  power,  comnrerce,  and  productions  of  Corcyra.  | 

On  the  cast  of  the  same  street  is  the  Spianata,  or  esplanade,  one  side  of  j 

which  is  bounded  by  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a hand.some  ' 

j building  of  Maltese  stone ; on  the  cast  is  the  citadel  and  the  two  conical  j 

crests, — the  “aerial  summits  of  the  Phmacians”  in  Virgil, — from  which  the  i 

! Island  is  said  to  derive  its  name ; though  the  word  Gurfo,  by  which  it  is  | 

designated  in  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the  modern  Greek  term  Korfou,  would  lead  j 

j us  to  seek  its  origin  in  a Romaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  for  Kolpo, 

j Gnlf,  or  Bay,  which  might  be  well  applied  to  the  harbour  beneath  the  ^ 

summits  above-mentioned. 

The  esplanade  is  enli- 
j vened  by  reviews  of  three 
or  four  thousand  English 
troops,  and,  toward  even- 
I ing,  is  the  resort  of  the 
Greek  Priests  of  the  neigh- 
bouring university.  There 
is  something  very  pictur- 
e.sque  in  the  appearance 
of  these  persons,  with  their 
j black  caps,  resembling  the 
modius  seen  on  the  heads 
of  the  ancient  statues  of 

Serapis  and  Osiris,  their  bmiK  PIJKSTS  L>  CiMti  Mt. 

long  beards  and  pale  complexions,  and  their  black  flowing  cloak — a relic, 
no  doubt,  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  garment  of  which  Tertullian  wrote — as 
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they  sit  upon  the  bcnclies,  or  |)ace  beneatli  the  acacias  and  lime-trees  of  the 
place. 

There  is  a work  on  Korfou,  written  hy  one  of  its  patrician.s,  which  gives 
some  interesting  details  with  rcsjicct  to  the  island  and  its  inhahitnnts : the 
autlior  asserts  that,  among  otlicr  superstitions,  the  common  people  have  a 
strong  objection  to  go  on  the  left  side  of  a mill-stream,  or  near  the  house  of 
j a dead  miser,  to  be  married  on  a Wednesday,  or  in  the  month  of  February. 

! Some  of  these  antipathies  are,  probably,  a.s  old  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who 
prcscriljc.s  certain  days  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  The  wind  which 
sighs  through  the  leaves  of  a forest  in  a dark  winter’s  night,  is  said  by  them  | 

to  be  made  up  of  the  souls  of  bad  men.  At  Leih'iMn'a,  the  modern  Ca]»o  ’ 

Bianco,  where  the  Corcyrmans  erected  a trophy  after  their  naval  struggle  j 
tvith  the  Corinthians,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  an  eminence  I 
which  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Nereids,  who  are  supi>osed  to  have  great 
I influence  over  the  health  and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours,  and  which  is  called 
from  them  Nercido  Kastro. 

It  is  wortli  while  to  observe  how  these  mythological  playthings  arc 
I thrown  away  on  more  trying  and  solemn  occasions.  At  the  dcatlilied, 
when  the  nearest  relative  has  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  when 

the  windows  of  his  chamber  have  lieen  thrown  open  to  give  his  soul  ^ 

a free  passage  to  heaven ; when  the  Mccrologists,  or  professional  mourners, 
have  ceased  their  doleful  exclamations,  the  simple  words  arc  uttered  by 
tho.se  present,  “ lie  is  now  before  his  Maker,  who  judges, — and  may  He 
pardon  him ! ” The  corpse  is  then  washed,  dre.ssed  in  its  best  attire, 
wrapj)ed  in  the  winding-sheet,  and  laid  out  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  last 
j embrace  is  concluded  with  a chant  of  the  solemn  and  melodious  hymn 
I attributed  to  Damascene  : — “Seeing  me  sjieechlcss  and  breathless,  oh  I weep 
I over  me,  all  ray  brothers,  frlemls,  kindred,  and  acquaintance ; for  yesterday 
I was  talking  to  you.  Give  me  the  last  embrace,  for  I shall  not  wulk  or 
s|)cak  with  you  again.  I go  away  to  the  Judge,  with  whom  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons ; I go  where  servants  and  masters  stand  together ; kings 
and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor,  in  equal  dignity,  for  every  one  will  be  either 
glorified  or  condemned  according  to  his  own  works.” 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a map  of  the  Homeric  Plia;acia  which  shall  coincide 
I in  its  details  with  the  localities  of  Korfou.  Nor  will  the  tojxigrapher  find  it 
an  ea.sy  task  to  discover  the  natural  objects  connected  in  the  Odyssey  with  the 
I city  of  Alcinous.  Where  are  the  two  fountains  which  flowed  near  it? — where 
is  the  stream  of  the  River  God  whom  Ulysses  invokes  in  his  prayers?  Is  it 
to  be  found  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Potamo,  or  not  far  ftom  Cape  Sidcri,  to 
suit  the  hypothesis, — the  most  prevalent  one  among  the  Pha'acian  antiejuaries 
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j capital  of  Corcyra,  that  the  liill  to  tlic  soutli  of  the  modem  town  is  tlie  site  of 

I the  colonized  city.  Wherever  the  Phteacinn  town  of  Homer  may  liave  been, 

' there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  Corcyra  of  Tlmcydides. 

On  visiting  Pal®opolis  we  feel  some  compensation  in  reflecting,  that 
although  we  may  not  be  permitted  confidently  to  indulge  the  belief  that  the 
hero  of  Ithaca  ran  and  WTestled  with  the  flower  of  the  Phaeacian  youth  beneath 
this  woody  hill,  yet  that  we  are  beholding  a scene  invested  with  a painful 
interest  by  the  memorable  contests  of  Corcyra  wdth  Corinth,  her  mother 


HOMERIC  PH.EACIA. 


of  the  present  day, — which  lands  Ulysses  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  because  he  is  brought  to  it  by  a northerly  wind,  and  which  places  the 
city  of  Alcinous  at  Aphiona  in  that  district  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  proofs  arc  wanting  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
Pha?aeian  town  with  that  of  the  Liburnians  who  were  disjwssessed  by  the 
Corinthian  colony,  which  settled  in  the  island ; for  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  name  of  Palteopolis,  in  its  existing  remains,  and  in  the 
general  corrcsjwndence  of  its  features  with  the  dcscrij>tions  of  the  ancient 
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country.  This  hill  was  tlic  Corcyra'an  Acroi>olis;  but  which  of  the  two  i 

liarbours  that  lie,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  of  it,  was  the  i 

Hyllaic?  That,  as  well 
as  the  Acropolis,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  popular 
party,  while  their  antago- 
nists were  in  possession  of  I 
the  Agora,  and  of  the  liar-  ' 
hour  near  it.  We  find  in 
the  narrative  of  Thiicy-  | 

dides  that  the  nobles  set  j 

fire  to  the  Agora  in  self- 
defence,  and  that  the  whole 
town  would  have  been  con- 
sumed had  not  the  wind  i 

been  contrary.  Which  way  ] 

was  the  wind?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the 
arrival,  the  next  morning, 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  j 
a point  to  the  .south  as  far  distant  as  Naupaetiis.  Thence  we  may  infer  that  j 
the  Hyllaic  harbour  wa.s  to  the  south  of  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  that  it  \ 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  lagune  of  Cai.ichiopoulo,  and  that  the  Agora  and  i 
its  adjacent  harbour  lie  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Palaiopolis,  and  | 
i toward  the  modem  Kastradks.  It  also  follows,  that  the  temple  of  Juno  to 
which  the  nobles  fled,  stood  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  an  English  [ 

[ cannon, — thence  called  the  One-gun  Battery  ; that  they  were  carried  to  the 

I rocky  islet  opposite  the  temple,  now  called  Per.\ma,  or  the  Ferry  of  the  | 

j llj-llaic  harbour;  and  these  olive-trees  remind  us  of  the  voluntary  death  by 

i which,  on  being  brought  back  to  the  temple,  they  re.scued  themselves  from  the 

I hands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  one  of  the  temples  which  adorned  the  ancient  town  the  remains  arc  | 

I still  visible.  They  arc  prettily  situated  among  trees  on  the  high  clifls  i 

upon  the  const  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acropolis.  From  its  neigh- 
' bourhooel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  small  chapel  which  once 

; stood  upon  its  ruins  having  been  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicolas, — the  sailor  saint  | 

, of  the  Greek  Church, — we  might  conjecture  that  these  remains  belonged  | 

I to  some  modem  form  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  “beautiful  PosiDEHJM ’’  ■ 

of  Nausicaa.  I 

Of  Nausicaa  herself  we  should  be  very  glad  to  find  here  some  trace  or 
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reminiscence.  There  is  no  character  in  the 
whole  history  of  this  island  of  so  much 
interest  as  hers.  We  turn  away  with  plea- 
sure from  the  savage  scenes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  this  land  was 
the  victim  of  civil  feuds,  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  Homeric  time, 
and  among  all  the  objects  which  the  contemplation  of  that  period  brings 
before  us  in  this  place,  none  is  so  attractive  ns  the  daughter  of  Alcinous ; 
we  feel  emotions  of  affectionate  respect  towards  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
for  having  conceived  and  delineated  a character  like  hers.  That  age  could 
not  be  barbarous  when  the  descriptions  of  such  delicate  refinement,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindness  as  are  there  portrayed,  could  be  acceptable  to  the  audience 
of  the  poet. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  objects  with  which  her  memory  may  be 
connected,  we  look  at  the  natural  features  of  the  island  as  the  remaining 
witnesses  of  the  age  and  state  of  society  in  which  she  passed  her  days. 
These  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  In  every  part  of  Korfou  we  have 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  which  is  so  interlaced  with  the  land  as  to  give  it  the. 
appearance  of  a grouj)  of  islands.  From  the  absence  of  all  hedges,  and 
of  almost  all  show  of  division  of  property  in  the  island,  through  which  the 
road  seems  to  wind  with  the  freedom  of  a river,  there  is  a unity  in  it  which 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  surface  is  broken  into  hill  and  valley, 
and  sprinkled  over  with  olives,  the  principal  produce  of  the  soil,  which  would 
fatigue  the  sight  with  their  monotony,  were  not  their  pale  and  quivering 
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foliage  agreeably  relieved  by  dark  groups  of  tall  cypresses,  looking  in  the 
distance  like  the  spires  of  some  venerable  minster.  Hy  the  side  of  one  of 
the  clear  streams  which  flow  from  the  rocks  beneath  their  shade,  the  pencil  of 
Poussin  or  of  Claude  would  have  placed,  ns  in  an  appropriate  sj>ot,  the  nymph- 
like Nausicaa  and  her  maidens,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

In  our  voyage  from  Korfou  south- 
ward we  sail  near  the  Syih)TA  Islets, 
and  the  deserted  harbour  which  is 
described  in  Tliucydidcs  as  the  road- 
stead of  the  Corinthian  fleet.  We 
next  pass  near  the  island  of  Paxo. 

“ IIkbe,"  in  the  words  of  the  old  anno- 
tator on  Spenser’s  Pastoral  in  May, 

“ a1x>ut  the  time  tliat  our  Lord  suffered 
his  most  bitter  Passion,  ccrtaync  per- 
sons sailing  from  Italic  to  Cyprus  at 


I i.tiuw*  4KD  kkraicAS. 


night  heard  a voyce  calling  aloud,  Tliamns,  Thnmus!  who  giving  care  to  the 
cry,  was  bidden,  (for  he  was  pilot  of  the  ship,)  wlicn  he  came  near  to  Palodas, 
I to  tell  tliat  the  great  God  Pan  was  dead ; wliieh  he  doubting  to  do,  yet  for 
that  when  he  came  to  Palodas  there  w.as  such  a calmc  of  wind  that  the  ship 
stood  still  in  the  sea  unmoored,  he  was  forced  to  cry  aloud  that  Pan  was  dead  ; 
wherewithal  there  was  such  piteous  outcries  and  dreadful  shrieking  as  hath 
I not  been  the  like.  Ily  which  Pan  of  some  is  understood  the  great  Sathanas, 
j wliosc  kingdom  was  at  that  time  by  Christ  conquered,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
broken  up  ; for  at  that  time  all  Oracles  surceased,  and  enchanted  Spirits  that 
were  wont  to  delude  the  people  henceforth  held  their  peace.” 


I 
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The  words  in  which  Milton  refers  to  this  incident  in  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity 
will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the  English  traveller,  as  he  sails  over  this  spot, 
particularly  if  it  be  in  the  darkness  of  night  by  the  island  of  Paxo, — 

“The  Oracles  are  dumb  ; 

No  Toice  or  hideous  hum 

Rumt  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving,  Ac. 

“The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 

And  the  rest^mnding  shore, 

A voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament” 


Passing  along  the  west  coast  of  Santa  Slaura,  the  ancient  Leucas,  we  are  i 
brought  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  which  the  temple  of  the  [ 
Ijcucadian  Apollo  formerly  stood.  The  promontory  was  then  called  Leucates, 
and  now  by  a common  change  corrupted  info  Ducafo,  and  is  known  to  the 
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THE  LOVERS’  LEAP. 


modem  Greek  sailor  as  the  Lady’s  Ca])c.  The  latter  appellation  may  be  I 
derived  from  its  eonnexion  with  the  history  of  Sappho,  who  is  said  to  have  j 
thrown  herself  from  its  summit  into  the  sea.  Since  her  time  it  has  been  [ 
generally  called  the  LuVEits’  Leap.  Whctliershe  was  the  first  who  made  trial 
is  doubtful.  Ovid  indeed  tells  us  that  the  virtues  of  a plunge  into  the  waters 
beneath  it  were  known  at  an  earlier  date,  even  in  the  age  of  Deucalion  : I 

while  Menander  affirms,  that  no  one  had  preceded  the  .dilolian  maid  in  the  | 
ex|)eriment. 


tmaoik  or  mootia. 


Toward  the  extremity  of  the  cape  the  cliffs  decrea.se  in  height,  gently 
shelving  into  the  sea,  till  at  the  low  white  ])romontory  itself  the  surface  of 
the  rock  coincides  with  that  of  the  water.  It  was,  probably,  the  tendency  of 
this  rocky  jx>int  to  run  into  a reef  that  rendered  it  proverbially  dangerous  to 
shi])s.  Above  it  stood,  visible  from  afar,  the  “ A|>ollo  dreaded  by  sailors,"  who 
was  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  by  the  mariner  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  uses  for  which  this  rock  was  originally  employed 
w'ere  religious  and  judicial.  In  critical  times,  slaves  and  criminals  were  thrown 
from  its  summit  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice : it  seems  also  to  have  served  as  an 
ordeal  by  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  parly  might  be  deter- 
mined. In  some  instances,  the  priests  of  Ajmllo’s  temple  above  it  offered 
themselves  as  victims ; though  upon  these  occasions  it  is  said  that  care  was 
taken  to  buoy  them  up  by  live  birds  and  artificial  pinions  in  their  dc.secnt. 
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which  was  thus  broken  and  made  ea.sy,  and  that  so  they  were  enabled  to 
repeat  the  experiment  at  different  times,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  similar 
attempts  by  their  own  example.  They  assured  those  who  had  fruitle.ssly 
wandered  in  search  of  their  parents,  that  tliey  would  find  them  after  a dive 
in  this  vision-clearing  sea ; and  they  persuaded  others  that  Apollo,  the  God  of 
Medicine,  had  prescribed  a leap  from  his  own  rock  as  a cure  for  ill-requited  love. 


fhi  the  slope  above  the  l)ase  of  the  promontory 
we  observe  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  among 
which  lie  the  fragments  of  a column,  which  ]>cr- 
haps  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  soil 
above  it  is  overgrown  with  myrtles  and  other  aro- 
matic plants.  From  this  point,  in  the  calm  which  jwecedes  the  dawn  of 
a summer’s  day,  the  traveller  may  behold  the  smoke  mounting  from  the  hills 
of  Ithaca,  the  sight  which,  ns  Homer  says,  Ulysses  longed  to  see. 


But  here  arises  a question.  Is  the  modem  Tiiiaki,  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  Ituaca  of  the  Odyssey  or  not?  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  assured 
by  some,  that  we  need  not  be  under  any  anxiety  on  this  point ; that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  us  to  sec  to-day  the  view  which  Minerva  showed  to  Ulysses, 
when  he  landed  here  from  the  island  of  Alcinons  on  his  return  home  some 
three  thousand  years  ago ; that  in  our  rambles  through  the  island  we  may 
visit  the  harbour  of  the  venerable,  Piiokcts,  and  sec  the  votive  niches  in  tlio 
Grotto  of  the  Nymphs;  that  when  oppres.scd  by  the  heat  of  a mid-day  sun, 
after  having  quenched  our  thirst  under  the  shade  of  the  “ Raven’s  Rcick,” 
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witli  the  “black  water”  of  the  fountain  of  Auethuse,  we  may  rc^^ale  our 
ajipetites  with  fruits  gatlicrcd  in  tlic  gardens  once  tilled  by  the  hand  of  Laertes, 
and  refresh  ourselves  by  the  coolness  of  the  sea-breeze  playing  over  the  rocks 
and  among  the  walls  of  the  lofty  palace  of  the  Hero  of  the  Odyssey  himself. 

There  is  something,  it  is  true,  very  fa.scinating  in  thus  being  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  Homeric  scenery  and  characters,  and  in  reading  with 
our  own  eyes  the  original  of  wliieli  his  poem  is  a transcript. 


ciraaiuwu  noM  m 


But  we  are  not  allowed  to  migrate,  unmolested,  to  this  Island  of  the 
Happy,  or  to  remain  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  this  Heroic  society.  Wc 
are  presented  by  a German  topographer  with  a map  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  as  they  arc  thought  by  him  to  have  e.xisted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Poet ; and  we  are  wanied  that,  without  availing  ourselves  of  any  licence  for  the 
inirpose  of  reconciling  the  geography  of  Homer  with  that  of  actual  observation, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  are 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  bard  on  the  surface  of  his  own  poem.  The  result 
of  this  investigation,  we  are  informed,  is  no  other  than  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  has  been  at  the  pains  of  composing  more  than  twelve  thou-sand  lines, 
more  or  less  conceniing  the  history  and  geography  of  a place  which  he  not  only 
could  neivT  have  seen,  but  of  which  no  .sailor  who  had  seen  the  place,  could,  by 
tracing  for  him  a map  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  have  ever  given  him 
an  idea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  delineate  for  ourselves  the  Homeric  chart  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  the  modern  Ithaca  with 
the  same  contemptuous  usage  with  which  it  is  said  the  Sublime  Porte  once 
menaced  some  refractory  islanders,  when  they  were  told  that,  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  edict  which  had  been  sent  them,  they  and  their  country  should  be 
swamped  in  the  sea:  if  Thiaki  is  permitted  to  survive  any  longer,  it  is 
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ordered  to  sail  from  its  present  jiosition,  and,  after  a short  cruise  in  the  Ionian  j 
' sea,  to  cast  anchor  on  the  western,  instead  of  the  eastern,  side  of  the  island  of  | 
Cei'IIalu)NIA. 

We  are  assured  that,  however  we  may  lament  the  fact,  the  sentence  of 
transportation  has  been  passed  upon  Ithaca,  in  the  lines  of  the  Odyssey  in 
w'hich  Ulysses  gives  a history  of  himself  to  Aleinous.  They  occur  near  the 
j commencement  of  the  ninth  book.  ' 

! 

“ I dwell  in  Bunny  Ithaca,  where  waveii 
With  wchkIb  the  hlU  of  Koritoa;  arouml, 

I Clone  to  each  other,  many  Ulauds  lie, 

i Dulicbium,  Same,  w'lMxly  Zdeyuthus^  i 

It  BteaUfoat  ntanda,  highest  above  the  wave, 
ir«/M7arci;  tho  rest  apart,  to  oiMtern  sun. 

Hugged,  but  kindly,  nurse  of  youth ; and  I 
A laud  more  dear  than  this  shall  never  see.“ 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  these  verses,  Ithaca  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the  other 
islands,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  to  the  east  of  them  ; nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
we  are  here  met  by  a difficulty,  in  onr  attempt  to  identify  the  geography  of 
Homer  with  that  of  our  own  maps. 

But  neither,  in  the  first  place,  can  it  be  asserted  that  one  stubborn  passage 
in  a long  poem  is  sufficient  ground  for  a theory  which  contradicts  the  universal 
principles  and  practice  of  human  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  a traveller,  not  so  much  from 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  far  removed  from  one  another  which  ^ 
he  displays,  but  from  the  leading  idea  and  moral  of  his  jK>em,  namely,  the 
jmramount  attachment  and  love  which  a man  feels  for  his  own  country,  be  I 
it  but  a mgged  rock, — a love  which  neither  Lscstrygons,  nor  Anthropophagi,  I 
j nor  even  tho  witcheries  of  fairy  islands,  can  eradicate  from  his  breast.  This 
is  a feeling  of  which  no  one  would  be  deeply  sensible,  much  less  is  it  a 
! principle  which  any  one  would  work  into  a poem,  who  had  not  himself  been 
a wanderer. 

I Granting,  then,  what  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  poet  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  it  probable  that  ho  ' 
would  lay  the  scene  of  a long  poem  in  a country  of  which  he  had  no  dis-  ' 
tinct  information,  in  preference  to  fixing  it  in  one  which  he  had  himself 
visited  ? A\"as  there  anything  in  the  country,  thus  selected,  to  justify  that 
preference  ? 

And,  not  only  who  would  care  to  write,  but  who,  it  may  be  askeil,  would 
care  to  hear,  a long  tale  about  a country  with  which  the  Poet  was  wholly 
j unacquainted  ? When  the  recital  is  one  which  enters  into  the  minute  details 
of  real  life,  and, — as  is  the  ca.se  with  that  ]jart  of  the  Odyssey  which  refers  to 
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Ithaca, — is  not  embellished  by  fabulous  imagery,  the  exi.stence  of  an  audience 
at  all  seems  to  suppo.se  some  pre-existing  sympathy  in  their  minds  with  the 
physical  and  social  relations  of  the  country  described.  But  with  what 
incredulity  and  derision  would  they  have  turned  from  the  narrative  of  a 
Prince  who  begins  his  account  of  himself  with  a geographical  blunder  about 
his  own  dominions ! 

Were  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  reject  the  passage,  above  cited,  as  inter- 
polated or  corrupt,  we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  so ; but  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  it  does  not  require  so  much  to  bo  expunged  as  explained. 

In  it,  we  may  obsenu,  the  islands  are  grouped  about  Ithaca.  Ithaca,  there- 
fore, itself  is  not  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  them  all.  It  seems,  also, 
very  natural  that,  after  enumerating  the  islands  collectively,  the  narrator 
should  digrc-ss  to  particularize  their  individual  positions,  that  he  should  assume 
Zacyntiius,  the  last  mentioned,  as  the  point  to  which  the  rest  should  be 
referred,  and  that  he  should  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Zacynthus  (and  not  Ithaca) 
lay  to  the  west,  and  the  other  islands  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it  To 
Zacynthus,  therefore,  and  not  to  Ithaca,  we  refer  the  lines : — 

“ It  stcadfoBt  standR,  bighcftt  above  the  wave.  j 

Westward ; the  rest  apart,  to  eastern  eun.**  | 

I 

And  so,  we  believe,  did  Virgil  long  ago,  when  he  wrote ; — j 

Woody  Zacynthus  o'er  mid  wave  appears.”  ! 

Thus  the  Homeric  geography  of  the  Odyssey  becomes  clear. 

One  more  remark  on  the  general  question.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  Region  of 
Fable  begins  at  the  Leucadian  rock,  and  stretches  from  that  point,  in  a north- 
erly direction.  That  rock  is  on  the  road  by  which  the  Shades  of  the  Suitors 
are  conducted  by  Jlercury  from  Ithaca  to  Hades.  No  one  can  pass  from  the 
description  of  Pha:acia  to  that  of  Ithaca  ■without  feeling  that  he  has  exchanged 
“ the  meadow  of  asphodel,”  and  the  “ land  of  dreams,”  for  real  and  practical 
life.  And  whence  this  difference  ? Not  from  any  objective  dissimilarity,  as 
we  believe,  in  the  things  described,  but  in  their  relations  to  the  dcscriber  and 
his  hearers.  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  framers  of  geographical 
charts  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  portions  of  the  countries  which  they  under- 
took to  delineate,  by  the  sort  of  vague  compensation  which  they  offered  for 
them.  In  the  unexplored  outskirts  of  their  maps  they  placed  sandy  dc.serts 
destitute  of  water,  peopled  with  beasts  and  monsters, — what  Swift  calls 
“ elephants  instead  of  towns ; ” in  other  parts,  of  which  they  also  knew 
nothing,  they  laid  down  insnjwrable  bogs,  Scythian  snows,  or  a frozen  ocean. 
Their  comj)arative  knowle<lgc,  however,  of  the  more  central  districts  was 
proved  by  well-marked  coasts,  distinct  headlands,  capes,  and  rivers,  cities,  and 
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villages,  specified  with  minute  accuracy.  Such  a chart  the  Odyssey  of  Homer 
seems  to  be ; and  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  difierent  manner 
in  which  its  central  and  extreme  regions  are  treated.  The  Cyclops  and 
Lotophagi  are  its  bogs  and  deserts,  but  its  meridian  passes  through  iTllAC.t. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Poet  has  sketched  his  own  character  in  that  of 
the  minstrel  Phemius;  and  that  one  of  his  designs  w.as,  to  recover  for  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  the  political  influence  which  it  appears  to  have  lost  by  the 
vengeance  inflicted  by  liim  on  the  suitors,  and  to  regain  for  it  the  royal 
prerogative  and  precedence  among  the  rival  families  of  the  island.  The 
Odyssey  was  a poetical  Apology  for  the  person  and  dynasty  of  Ulysses.  It 
did  for  them  what  w'as  done  by  the  yKneid  of  Virgil  for  the  house  and  throne 
of  Augustus. 


LUVtU’  tK»P 


But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  reputed  Palace  and  City  of  Ulysses?  We 
leave  Batiit,  the  modem  capital,  for  a walk  thither.  We  pass  along  the 
barren  and  rocky  shore,  by  patches  of  com,  groups  of  olives,  and  under  hills 
topped  with  windmills,  and,  after  a walk  of  more  than  three  miles,  arrive  at  1 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  rains  stand.  It  is  called  Af.to,  and  is 
the  Diirrow  central  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern  with  the  southern  half  | 
of  the  island.  As  we  climb  the  rough  and  rugged  paths,  and  follow  the  line  j 
of  these  huge  unshapen  walls,  which  stretch  down  from  the  summit  of  the  | 
hill,  we  might  imagine  them  to  belong  rather  to  a city  whose  walls  have  been  | 
stratified  by  nature,  than  to  a work  fashioned  and  elaborated  by  the  hand  1 
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pruning-knife  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  tliick  gloves  to  defend  himself  from 
the  briars  and  thorns.  Altliough  tlic  existence  of  a public  assembly,  convoked 
for  national  puqjoscs,  may  be  thought  to  evince  some  popular  concert  among  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  yet  the  personal  influence  of  those  Princes  could  | 
j not  be  great  who  were  left  by  their  subjects  to  perform  menial  duties  for  | 

1 themselves.  Of  tlie  Public  itself  executing  any  national  work  for  its  own  ■ 

I good,  there  is  no  example  in  the  whole  poem.  The  Fountain  of  the  village. 

I (for  such  the  capital  of  Ulysses  seems  to  have  been)  required  the  successive 

i exertions  of  three  heroes,  Ithacus,  Ncritus,  and  Polyctor,  for  its  construction. 


I 

358  THE  ANCIENT  RUINS  ON  AETO. 

of  man.  With  these  gigantic  masses  before  ns,  indieative  of  great  physical 
force  simultaneously  applied,  we  feel  it  easier  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  what  age  they  can  not,  than  to  what  age  they  can,  be  attributed.  They  do  I 
not  appear  to  belong  to  that  of  the  Odyssey.  They  could  hardly  have  been 
produced  in  the  state  of  society  portrayed  in  that  poem.  The  Ulysses  of 
Homer  is  a prince  of  some  jK)wer  ami  name,  but  he  is  also  represented  by  the 
Poet  as  a mechanic,  who  shows  his  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his 
own  bed,  and  builds  his  own  chamber  with  his  royal  hands;  his  father,  I 
Laertes,  is  found  in  his  orchard,  among  his  olives  and  pear-trees,  with  a ! 
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There  is  no  mention  of  walls  to  the  city,  though  we  hear  a good  deal  about 
the  wooden  palisades  which  protected  the  stalls  of  Eumrnus. 

Half  an  hour  of  laborious  ascent  brings  us  to  the  top  of  this  rocky  hill, 
which  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  called  Aeto,  or  the  Eaoi.E,  because  from  this 
jK)int,  as  a centre,  the  two  wings  of  the  island  appear  extended  from  north  to 
south  like  those  of  an  eagle,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  ap])carance 
of  the  spread  pinions  of  that  bird  gave  the  same  name,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  the  tympanum  or  jjediment  of  a temple.  Here,  on  the  narrow  level 
of  the  summit,  is  the  Acro])olis  of  the  city.  The  peculiarity  of  its  form,  and 
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the  loftiness  of  its  situation,  seem  to  have  been  the  causes  which  procured  for 
it  the  title  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses, — a title  which  it  has  retained  longer,  from 
the  celebrity  of  the  English  geographer.  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  first  conferred  it. 
We  eonsult  the  plan  founded  on  his  observations  of  this  so-called  palace,  and 
endeavour  to  compare  it  with  the  original.  On  the  bed  of  these  ruins,  by  a 
sort  of  Procrustean  topography,  the  Odyssean  palace,  as  described  in  Homer, 
has  been  stretched  and  fitted.  Here,  in  this  ruined  bulwark,  is  a curved  pro- 
jection : the  plan  converts  it  into  an  heroic  tholus.  We  pass  by  a fragment  of 
wall,  and  find  that  we  have  intruded  into  the  Gyn^eceum  of  Penelope;  the 
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apartment  to  the  right  is  the  Hvperoum  ; an  OiiSOTllURli,  or  secret  door,  , 
conveys  us  from  tlie  vestibule  to  the  street,  where  we  come  directly  ujwn  the 
corn-mills  of  Ulysses  ! 

There  is  a reflection  which  suggests  itself  to  every  one  who  contrasts  the 
two  opposite  theories  of  the  geography  of  Ithaea  which  have  now  been 
noticed, — that  the  one  has  produced  the  other.  The  traveller  who  discovers  ( 
evciything,  leads  all  the  world  to  suspect  that  he  has,  in  reality,  found  i 
nothing.  And  by  .such  a process  as  this,  the  modem  Ithaca,  from  being  pro- 
posed as  too  accurate  a n\semblancc  of  the  Ithaca  of  the  Odyssey,  has  ceased, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  to  be  any  resemblance  at  all. 

But  a distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  identification  of  existing  1 
remains,  with  monuments  of  a perishable  character,  and  others  of  a more 
permanent  description : — between  the  identification  of  works  of  art,  and  those 
of  nature.  The  traveller  may  still  see  what,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt, 
was  the  Homeric  GuOTTO  OF  the  XY.Mru.s,  in  which  the  sleeping  Ulysses  j 
■was  deposited  by  the  Phajacian  sailors,  llonier  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  describing  the  rai>turcs  of  Ulysses  in  approaching  his  native  land, 
and  therefore  he  very  wisely  landed  him  asleep.  This  is  quite  consistent 
with  human  nature,  which  sometimes  sinks  from  exhaustion,  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  excitement.  But  to  return. — In  this  cave, — thanks  to  the 
permanence  of  Nature, — we  believe  the  Author  of  the  Odyssey  to  have  been. 

A mountain,  a valley,  a harbour,  or  a lake,  may  exist  anywhere,  and  can  j 
hardly  furni.sh  any  characteristic  by  which  one  country  may  be  di.scriminatcd 
from  another ; but  a Grotto  such  ns  this  to  which  wc  refer  is  so  remarkable  an 
object,  that,  if  Ithaca  were  set  afloat  like  a second  Delos  in  the  sea,  or  exposed 
to  be  tossed  upon  the  ocean  like  the  Perseus  of  Danao,  with  such  a badge  of 
cognisance  as  this,  the  description  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Odyssey,  would  be  the  best  guarantee  to  secure  its  being  discovered  and 
brought  again  to  its  own  home. 

Of  the  Cave  itself,  after  Homer’s  description  of  it,  there  remains  little  to  bo 
said.  It  is  situated  on  ilount  Saint  Stephen,  and  is  called  the  cave  of 
Troupus.  Its  only  entrance  is  at  the  nortli-west.  At  the  southern  extremity 
there  is  a natural  ledge  descending  into  the  cave,  but  more  practicable  for 
Nymphs  than  for  Men.  The  northern  entrance  is  narrow,  and  admits  but 
little  day : the  interior,  and  particularly  the  vault  of  the  subterranean  crypt, 
is  lighted  uj>  by  delicate  gleams  of  a blui.sh  hue,  and,  though  of  a paler  tinge,  ! 
yet  not  unlike  that  blue  sky  of  stone  which  hangs  over  the  Grotta  d’Azzurro  ; 
in  the  island  of  Caprem.  The  vault  itself  is  hung  with  stalactites,  some  of  j 
which  exp.and  into  what  Homer  calls  webs  of  stone,  where  the  Nymphs  might 
be  suppo.scd  to  have  woven  their  threads  whose  colour  was  like  the  sea. 
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I We  are  tempted  Ly  tlie  name  of  a village  on  tlie  north-west  coast  of  the 
I island  to  pay  it  a visit.  It  is  called  PoLlS.  Opjiosite  to  it  is  the  i.slet  of 
I Dascaoi.io,  jM'rhaps  .so  called  from  having  been  the  abode  of  a dUlancohs,  or  i 
monk.  This  is  the  only  rock  in  the  channel  of  Cepiiali.oNIA,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  Asteiiis,  where  the  Suitors  lay  in  ambush  for  Tclemachus, 
on  his  return  from  Pylos  to  Ithaca.  Da.scaglio  contains  no  harbours  such  a.s 
Homer  attributes  to  Asteris,  but  this  seems  no  valid  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition ; for  every  one  knows  what  Homer’s  vessels  were, — that  anchors  were 
i no  part  of  their  equipment, — and  that  harbours,  therefore,  were  simply  places 
' to  di.sembark  in.  Besides,  the  name  of  Asteris  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
Homeric  island  was  a mere  sUirW.e  rock,  which  Da.scaglio  is ; and  lastly,  we. 
would  observe  here,  what  is  a])plicable  to  the  poem  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the 
part  of  sound  criticism  to  fetter  the  imagination  of  the  j)oct  with  rigid  material  I 

restrictions.  The  Odyssey  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  iiUal  structure,  erccled  ! 

I upon  geographical  and  historical  foundations.  If  now,  Daseaglio  be  Asteris,  I 

I the  Homeric  city  should  be  near,  and  cannot  be  to  the  south  of  it.  Was  j 

it  therefore  at  Polis  ? Thus  much  may  la?  said  in  its  favour : the  ruins  on 
the  woody  hill  rising  to  the  north  of  Polis  arc  of  much  ruder  and  more  ancient 
style,  though  considerably  less  in  extent  than  those  of  Aeto.  The  stones  j 
are  rough  and  unhewn,  and  not  closely  fitted  to  each  other.  The  principal 
remains  arc  on  the  western  side  of  the  summit,  and  are  piled  on  a very  ■ 
steep  rock.  I 

A harbour  generally  supposes  the  existence  of  ancient  remains  in  its 
I neighbourhood.  Hence,  on  our  arrival  at  the  port  of  Santa  Eltpiiemia,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cephallonia,  we  arc  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  | 
vestiges  of  Hellenic  buildings  at  no  great  distance  from  the  water.  A quarter  ' 
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of  an  hour’s  walk  to  the  west  hriiiRS  us  to  the  Pai.atia,  or  Palace,  as  these 
ruins  are  calloil.  Here  is  an  ancient  fort,  consisting  of  two  apartments,  ami 
huilt  of  polygonal  masonry.  The  south  wall  remains  entire,  ami  is  pierced 
with  three  embrasures  for  observation  and  the  discharge  of  mi.ssiles.  Coasting 
the  island  in  a southerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  Polios,  probably  so  called  as 
licing  the  passage  into  the  fertile  vale  of  IIaki.i:,  a corruption  of  the  ancient 
lleraclea.  The  valley  of  Poros,  which  nins  from  north  to  south,  is  walled  in 
on  all  sides  but  the  north  by  high  mountains ; on  the  cast  it  is  hidden  from 
the  sea  by  Atiios;  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  the  interior  by  the  Aonesian 
range ; the  southern  extremity  is  blocked  up  by  the  gable  of  Mount  Koronus, 
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on  the  cliffs  of  which  stood  the  strong  fortress  of  Pui>Xl,  whose  ruins  still 
remain. 

We  enter  at  the  north,  and  proceed  down  this  romantic  valley:  the  [ 
torrent-bed  along  which  we  pass  is  overhung  with  gay  olejinders:  in  the  | 
freshness  of  a summer  evening,  after  confinement  on  the  sea  in  a small  vca.scl, 
the  transition  to  this  valley  is  very  delightful.  Goats  arc  browsing  on  the 
lentisk  and  arbutus  upon  the  woody  cliffs  above  us;  and  some,  more  bold,  are  | 

climbing  on  the  branches  of  the  taller  shrubs ; the  shepherd’s  flute  is  heanl  j 

from  the  mountains,  and  the  peasants  are  gathering  in  their  harvest  of  uva 
passa.  AVe  proceed  on  till  we  arrive  at  a cottage,  jdcasantly  situated  near  a 
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stream  and  a mill;  it  is  sheltered  by  walnuts  and  carroubas  of  luxuriant  [ 
foliage ; behind  it  is  a small  garden,  in  which  are  aUnonds,  gourds,  asparagus,  | 
and  lavender.  Here  is  a noble  view  of  the  Black  ilountain,  the  ancient 
yEsus,  the  outline  of  which  is  boldly  marked  against  the  golden  hues  of  the  I 
sun  setting  behind  it.  Here  we  spend  the  night.  | 

The  ruins  of  Proni  stretch  from  north  to  south  on  a high  rocky  ridge,  j 
which  hangs  over  the  ravine  of  Poros.  The  fall  of  the  rock  into  this  gulley  j 
is  almost  peri)cndicular.  At  this  eminence  stood  the  Northern  Acropolis:  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  another  citadel,  connected  with  the 
northern  by  parallel  walls.  The  coins  of  Proni  bear  upon  them  the  club  of 
Herakles  or  1Iercui.es;  and  the  name  of  R vkli5,  by  which  the  vale  beneath  ’ 

it  is  known,  is  another  indication  of  the  Hero’s  connexion  with  this  place.  i 

Perhaps  this  connexion  arose  from  a belief  that  Herakles  had  opened  with  his  i 
club — for  such  actions  were  u.sually  iiscribcd  to  him — the  [lassageof  Poros,  that 
the  waters  which  before  inundated  it  might  empty  themselves  into  the  sen,  and  | 
had  thus  bestowed  the  fruitful  valley  of  liakl(5  uj>on  the  grateful  cultivator.  1 
The  Sam.eans  were  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the  site  of  their  town  j 

] was  too  favourable  not  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  and  envy  to  the  Homans,  ! 

' who  regarded  the  command  of  the  channel  of  Cepliallonia  as  essential  to  the 

conquest  of  Greece.  These  Renuau  ruins  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Sam6,  i 
in  the  central  point  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Cepliallonia,  prove  that  the  city 
was  inhabited  by  its  conquerors.  In  proceeding  toward  the  valley  which 
divides  the  two  citadels  of  Sam^,  so  well  descrilxid  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  siege  conducted  by  the  Roman  Consul,  we  arc  reminded  by  the  successive 
terraces  of  wall,  which  were  perhaps  erected  on  that  oceaision,  of  the  device  by 
which  the  besiegers  for  a long  time  baffled  the  enemy. 

In  the  intennediate  valley  mentioned  above,  are  many  Tombs  dug  in  the 
rock.  These  must  have  been  contained  within  the  range  of  the  city  walls. 

A Greek  city,  when  besieged,  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  an  incentive  to  ! 

courage,  from  which,  by  a law  of  the  Ten  Tables,  the  Roman  citizen  was  j 

debarred.  They  had,  within  the  walls  of  their  cities,  the  tombs  of  their  | 
ancestors.  We  have  several  apeeimons  before  us,  at  Samd,  of  these  graves,  j 
which  arc  holloived  in  the  living  stone.  Proceeding  upwards  to  the  N'orthem 
Acropolis,  we  meet  with  a rmagnificent  specimen  of  ancient  nnisonry.  On  the 
highest  of  these  eourses  of  massive  stone  is  a block  of  fourteen  feet  in  length 
hanging  obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  still  trembling  from  the  shock  of  the  ! 
Roman  engines.  The  Acropolis  is  remarkable  for  the  varieties  of  architec- 
tural style  which  it  exhibits:  there  arc  specimens  in  it  of  the  jiolygonal  and  | 
the  horizontal,  of  emplecton,  and  of  Roman  brick-work.  We  observe  a sally- 
port in  the  eastern  wall,  and  a subterranean  mine  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel. 
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apparently  communicating  with  the  western.  The  Southern  Acroix>lis  was  the 
point  first  gained  by  the  Homans;  it  was  called  CvATllIS,  probably  from  its 
cup-like  form. 

We  cross  the  island  to  AKtiosTiiLl,  on  the  western  coast,  the  principal 
town  and  harbom’  of  ( 'e(>hnllunia.  It  is  a walk  of  forty  minutes  from  this 
jilace  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  ancient  city  of  Cranii  stood.  Its 
ruins  arc  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  Its 
AcrojKjlis,  like  theirs,  is  not  fortified  with  towers ; but  in  the  j)lain  to  the 
westward  of  the  citadel  is  a long  series  of  rectangular  turrets,  built  with 
! horizontal  coursiis.  Following  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  we  arrive  at  a line 
of  rocks  which  have  been  excavated  for  tombs.  We  enter  a sepulchral 


I chamber  containing  a sarcophagus,  near  which  is  an  inscription  cut  in  the 
j living  stone.  The  last  of  the  four  ancient  cities  of  Cephallonia  is  Pali!, 

[ which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Cranii,  separated  from  it  by  the  Gulf  of 
Lixuri. 

j The  towT)  of  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthi's,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  margin  of  its  semicircular  bay.  It  is  flanked  by  two  high  hills;  on  one 
is  the  castle ; that  to  the  south  is  called,  from  its  extensive  view,  Moimt 
Hcopo ; probably  it  is  tlie  same  as  the  ancient  ElatL'.s,  or  mountain  of  silver 
firs,  which  formerly,  ns  may  be  pre.sumed  from  its  name,  gaA'c  a reason,  no 
longer  existing,  for  the  icooJy  Zacynthus  of  Homer.  Much  has  bt-cn  said  con- 
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ceniing  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Zacynthu.s  itself,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
heroes  have  been  created  at  will,  from  whom  that  apjiellation  has  been  derived. 
But  names  of  places  are  generally  as-^igncd  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity 
existing  in  the  sites  themselves.  Jlount  Cynthus  in  Delos,  and  Ara-cynthus 
the  mountain  of  A'ltolia,  and  Bere-eynthia  the  name  of  the  Earth,  seem  to 
show,  that  Cynthus  in  the  early  Greek  language  was  a general  term  for  a 
Hill.  Cynthia  was  the  goddess  of  Hills.  Looking  at  these  two  mountains 


before  us,  and  the  town  placed  between  them,  we  prefer  to  go  no  further 
than  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Za-cynthus  for  what  it  so  well  supplies, 
namely,  the  reason  for  its  designation,  which  we  may  compare  with  that  of 
a woody  mountain  of  Epiru.s,  called  Za-longus,  of  which  word  the  latter  part 
(longus)  is  the  general  Romaic  term  for  a forest.  Za  is  only  the  yEolic  form 
of  the  ancient  prejmsition  />/«,  and  denotes  size  or  intensity. 

The  interior  of  the  town  of  Zantc  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
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I streets  have  Venetian  names,  aiul  dark,  dwarfish  arcades:  in  tlie  houses  arc  ' 

. latticed  windows,  and  in  tlie  sliops  none  at  all.  | 

j We  pass  through  pretty  lanes  and  licdgea  of  jminegranates,  iiuinccs,  smilax, 
and  aloes,  toward  the  soulli-west  district : in  the  distance  are  long  lines  of 
cypresses.  We  observe  on  the  left  of  the  road  a wine-vat  similar  to  those  in 
which  Bacchus  is  represented  treading  out  the  grapes  in  ancient  monuments,  i 
1 It  consists  of  two  compartments,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  covered  over  with 
stucco : after  the  fruit  is  trodden  out  with  the  feet  in  these  receptacles,  tlie 
grape-juice  is  drained  off  by  funnels  in  the  side  of  the  vat. 

It  is  certainly  a curious  sight  to  sec  pitch  and  rushes  produced  together, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  tar- wells  of  Kikri,  which  are  the  object  of  omr  next 
excursion.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  bituminous  bubbles  floating  on  their 
clear  water,  and  to  extract  a myrtle  branch,  dripping  with  genuine  pitch,  from  ! 
the  viscous  slime  beneath ; but  it  is  more  interesting  to  jiicture  to  ourselves 
the  feelings  with  which,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  a party  of  Greek 
emigrants  looked  upon  this  s|x)t  in  their  way  from  the  old  capital  of  Greece 
to  a new  settlement  in  Italy:  we  are  delighted  to  remember  the  interest  which  | 

I this  same  well  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  party ; we  | 
seem  here  to  behold  him  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  i 
measming  its  dimensions,  sounding  its  depth,  and  registering  in  his  nofe- 
! book  all  its  particularities  with  the  greatest  equanimity  and  cheerfulness, 

( although  he  was  then  an  exile  from  his  own  country,  and  did  not  possess  a 
foot  of  land  in  any  other.  Such  a mind  was  that  of  him  to  whom  we  here  j 
allude — IIeuodotl’S.  It  must  have  been  quite  as  profitable  a source  to  its  \ 
i possessor  as  this  singular  well,  whicli  enables  its  possessor  to  carry  on  a 
I lucrative  trade. 

j In  the  year  n.c.  211,  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  raised  the 
I siege  of  Pale  in  Ccphallonia,  and  sailed  to  Leucadia,  whence  he  commenced 
I an  expedition  through  Acamauia  into  the  heart  of  yliroUA.  He  was  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  inhabitants  at  that  particular  season,  because  half  of  the 
I ACtolian  army  was  then  absent  in  Thessaly,  under  its  general  Dorimachus. 
Philip,  as  we  arc  told  by  Polybius,  proceeded  from  Limnma,  which  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  thence 
; marched  to  the  river  Achelous,  which  he  crossed  near  Stuatus,  the  Acamauian  i 
j capital,  and  thus  passed  into  H'ltolia.  He  directed  his  com-se  with  all  .speed  | 
to  Tiiermus,  the  principal  city.  In  his  way  thither  he  luid  Stratus,  Agrinium, 

I and  Thestienses  on  the  left  hand ; and  on  the  right,  Conopc,  Trichonium,  and 
Pheeteum.  He  then  arrived  at  a city'  ciillcd  ^Mempa,  which  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  on  the  borders  of  the  Tuiciio.nian  Lake,  and  about  six  miles  from  | 
Thermus.  Having  taken  the  nccc.ssary  precautions  to  render  the  route  secure. 
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he  entered  thus  defile.  Ilia  right  wing  wn.s 
protceted  by  Tliracian  auxiliaries  and  light- 
armed truopa,  and  hia  left  by  the  lake,  alung 
the  aide  of  which  he  marched  for  about  three  milea.  The  road  from  Pamphia, 
at  the  termination  of  the  defile,  to  the  walla  of  Thermus,  waa  a steep  a-seent, 
having  rugged  precipieca  on  both  sides  for  the  same  distance  of  three  miles. 
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On  his  arrival  there  he  met  with  no  opposition;  such  had  been  the  rapidity  of 
his  march,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  ^d'itolians  in  the  natural  strength  i 
of  the  place. 

Tliermu.s  was  the  Acropolis  of  yEtolia.  It  was  the  spot  in  which  the 
1 national  assemblies  were  held, — the  citadel  where  arms  and  provisions  were  “ 
stored, — the  treasury  which  contained  the  wealth  both  of  Individuals  and 
I of  the  state, — the  Sacred  Inclosure  in  which  the  great  national  Temple 

i stood, — and  the  Museum  which  compri.?cd  within  it  the  most  beautiful 

objects  of  art  which  .iTltolia  could  boast.  All  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^ 

I Philip,  who  used  his  victor)-  in  a manner  which  has  drawn  forth  an  expre.ssion  | 

of  well-merited  censure  from  the  grave  and  philo.sophic  hi.storian. 
i To  the  other  islands  of  Greece  wo  can  only  very  briefly  allude.  The  ! 

1 Ionian  seris,  as  we  have  seen,  are  studded  with  important  and  picture.sque  | 

islands,  full  of  classical  interest.  The  bold  and  rocky  headland  of  the  ! 

soutln-rn  coast,  with  the  Island  of  Cythera,  are  the  first  objects  which  meet  | 

the  tourist  on  his  approach  to  the  shores  of  Greece  from  the  south,  and  the 
mountains  of  Laconia,  overtopped  by  the  Taigeton  range,  is  the  loftiest  group  | 
I which  presents  itself.  To  the  eastward,  in  the  Argolic  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  ! 
-Egina,  coa.sts  and  islands  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  form  multiply  on 
the  eye,  but,  on  approaching  them,  unmitigated  sterility  prevails.  Jlore  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  are  the  Islands  of  the  Cyclades.  The 
most  distant  of  these  is  the  isle  of  Scio,  represented  on  the  preceding  page, 

1 which  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  JIarmora.  The  Island  of  Syra  is  I 

! in  the  centre  of  this  group,  and  its  capital  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 

I emjwriums  in  Greece.  The  i.sland  is  barren  but  picturesque.  The  town  is 
built  on  a conical  hill  covered  to  the  summit  with  white-washed  houses,  and 
crowned  at  the  top  by  a monastery.  Below  this  it  spreads  down  even 
to  the  water’s  edge,  where  numters  of  boats  unloading,  and  crowds  of  sailors, 
attest  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  town  has  a noble  ap])carance 
I from  the  harlKiur  as  well  as  from  the  heights  above.  Other  islands,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  are  scattered  round  the  islet  of  Dki.08, — 
the  cynosure  of  .\ncient  Greece — the  bright  polestar  in  the  insular  constel- 
lation, which  once  shone  so  fairly  in  the  lucid  and  liquid  heaven  of  the 
yEgaean  Sea. 
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now  propose  to  de- 
scribe the  country 
lying  to  tlie  south  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and 
known  as  the  PELofON- 
NESU8.  The  form  of  this 
country  is  nearly  insular, 
being  only  connected  with 
Northern  Greece  by  the 

narrow  slip  of  land,  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity.  It  thus  presents  a considerable  extent  of  sea-coast,  indented  with 


.1  II 


or  VHOur,  riuw  roKiKm 


inland  Gulfs,  Hays,  and  Seas,  broken  by  lieadlands,  inclosed  by  mountains, 
and  studded  with  i.shands. 

The  land  which  stretches  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  from  Patras  to  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth,  and  is  backed  to  the  south  by  another  chain  of  mountains 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet  in  height,  decreasing  in  altitude  towards  i 
the  eastern  termination  of  their  range.  The  principal  of  these,  commencing 
at  the  west,  are  Ol.O\OS,  Ei!YMANTHi:s,  and  CvLLENri:  they  separate  this 
strip  of  land,  formerly  called  Achaia,  from  the  inland  province  of  Arcadia. 

I Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  contrast  presented  by  the  aspect  of 
the.se  two  neighbouring  countries : the  latter,  surrounded  ns  it  were  by  a 
circular  wall  of  lofty  mountains,  four  of  which — namely,  Erymanthus  and 
Cyllene  at  the.  north,  and  Lycaius  and  Micnalus  at  the  south — stand  aloft  like  j 
the  castellated  Towers  of  this  mural  circumvallation,  and  ha^dng  no  outlet  but 
one  on  its  western  verge,  seems  as  it  were  imprisoned  within  itself.  Numerous  | 
streams  fall  down  into  its  vales  from  the  mountains  around  it,  but  are  unable 
to  find  any  exit  for  their  pent  up  waters  except  by  mining  for  themselves  [ 
a channel  through  the  limestone  rock  of  which  these  mountains  arc  composed.  ^ 

The  country  was  isolated ; for  hundreds  of  years  its  population  underwent  j 
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little  cliangc;  it  had  no  commerce  with  nations  without,  and  little  with 
strangers  within.  Such  was  the  constancy  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  per- 
manence of  their  society,  that  they  did  not  comjjare  their  national  existence 
to  any  other  objects  of  earth,  but  elevated  their  State,  if  we  may  so  say,  to 
a heavenli/  rank,  and  claimed  for  it  ati  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  first- 
created  Powers  of  the  I'niversc.  The  Arcadiatis,  accorditig  to  their  own 
mythology,  existed  before  the  Moon,  and  they  called  themselves  by  a name 
indicating  that  belief. 

Let  iLS  now  turn  to  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  chain  which  we  have 
just  noticed.  Everything  here  bears  the  ap]»carance  of  opentiess  and  liberty. 
Numerous  rills  flow  down  its  declivities,  all  running  parallel  to  each  other  in 
a northerly  direction,  and,  after  a short  and  uninterniptcd  course  over  the 
plain  or  along  hollow  valleys,  fall  into  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
Unfortunately  for  the  commercial  qualifications  of  the  coimtry,  the  distance 
traversed  by  these  streams  is  so  itisignificant,  that  they  have  not  time  to  swell 
into  navigable  rivers,  nor  force  sufficient  to  form  in  the  coast-line  projections 
which  might  have  supplied  a want  very  remarkable  in  so  extensive  a shore, — 
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tliat  of  a commodious  harbour.  No  good  port  cxiat.s  in  the  whole  of  Achaia. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  contrary  had  been  the  case,  is  evident 
from  the  commercial  imjxjrtance  attained  by  the  cities  of  Patras  and  Sicyon 
ill  ancient  times,  although  {xtsscssed  of  inconsiderable  adviintages  in  this  I 
respect. 

The  traveller  feels  pleasure  in  considering  some  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  results  which  arose  from  the  physical  character  of  the  territory 
of  Aciiai.i,  especially  when  contemplated  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  its 
neighbour  on  the  south.  In  the  earliest  times  of  Greek  history'  it  bore  the 
name  of  iEoiAurs,  or  the  Coast-land,  a designation  derived  from  its  position  : 
it  was  then  inhabited  by  lonians  of  Attica,  who  built  twelve  cities  ujion  its 
soil.  The  facility  of  communication  between  one  part  of  this  district  and 


province,  and  which  made  its  institutions 


the  model  of  popular  legi.slation,  not  merely  in  Greece,  but  among  the  Asiatic 
and  Italian  Colonies  from  that  country.  Eighty  yeara  after  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Achaians,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Thessaly,  were  driven  by  the 
descendants  of  Hercules  from  the  territory  of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  in  which 
they  had  settled.  They  emigrated  in  a northerly  direction,  and  at  last  fixed 
their  abode  in  yEgialus,  whence  they  expelled  the  Ionian  population,  which 
having  returned  to  Attica,  and  there  put  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  sons 
of  Codrus,  cros.sed  the  yEgean  Sea,  and  settled  themselves  on  that  beautiful 
strip  of  land  which  extends  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  was  called, 
from  the  name  of  its  new  colonists,  Ionia.  Between  this  country  and  tliat 
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wliith  they  had  left,  many  jioint.s  of  re.'<emblance  may  be  noticed.  Ionia  was 
tlie  Asiatic  .\chaia,  and  Achaia  was  the  Eurojican  Ionia.  There  was  much  in 
the  country  they  had  quitted  to  ])rcpare  the  lonians  for  their  new  liabitation, 
and  much  in  Ionia  to  remind  tliem  of,  and  to  console  them  for,  the  home 
which  they  had  lost.  It  is  interesting  and  agreeable  to  trace  their  love  and 
regret  for  their  ancient  seats,  which  shows  itself  in  the  similarity  of  names 
between  the  towns,  rivers,  and  promontories  of  .lEgialus  and  Ionia,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  English  names  reappear  in  our  own  day  in  America. 


It  is  also  not  less  pleasing  to  reflect  that  some 
part  of  the  commercial  and  maritime  distinction 
of  the  latter  might  have  been  derived  from  tlie 
habits  and  feelings  which  its  colonists  brought 
with  them  from  the  coasts  of  Greece : and,  as  in 
the  federal  union  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  we 
recognise  the  vestiges  of  that  which  combined  the  twelve  cities  of  sEgialus, — 
as  in  the  Panionian  a.sscmbly  held  in  the  Temple  of  the  Heliconian  Neptune, 
upon  the  Asiatic  promontory  of  Mycale,  we  perceive  the  revival  of  that 
which  had  been  convened  in  former  times  in  a temple  of  the  same  Deity 
upon  the  cape  of  the  Greek  llclice, — so,  in  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
Smyrna,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Miletus,  upon  the  shores  of  the  ^Egtean,  we 
see  a development  of  that  spirit  which  received  its  first  impulse  in  tlie 
humbler  cities  of  Patne,  Pellene,  and  yEgium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf. 

The  Achseans,  having  dispossessed  the  lonians,  changed  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  had  invaded  from  yEgialus  to  Achaia.  This  latter  desig- 
nation too,  has,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  some  reference  as  well  ns  the  former 
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. to  its  position  and  character.  The  names  of  Aciicroii  and  Acheloua  assifrncd 
to  rivers  sujrgest  the  conjecture  that  the  title  of  Achaia  was  conferre<l  ujmn 
that  country,  as  Apulia  was  upon  a district  similarly  situated  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  its  aijitfnita  character,  as  peculiarly  the  marine  land, — the  land 
of  waters  among  the  ditferent  provinces  of  the  (Jreck  jrcninsula. 

In  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Troy,  the  ships  of 
Pcllenc,  iKgium,  and  Ilelice,  and  of  the  rest  of  /Kgialus,  arc  ranged  with 
those  of  Mycena;,  Corinth,  and  8icyon,  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon. 

At  that  perio<l  the  Acha-ans  were  in  jrossession  of  Lacedatmon  and  .Argos,  and 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  I’clojamnesus.  After  that 
time  for  many  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  first  named  tw>k  little. 
])art  in  the  general  concerns  of  Greece.  During  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
Achaians,  says  Pausanias,  neither  joined  Leonidas  at  Thermopyla',  nor  aided 
I Thcmistoclcs  at  Salamis : they  were  absent  from  the  engagement  at  Plata's, 

! being  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Laceda-monian  General, 
to  whom  as  a Dorian  they  felt  a strong  national  antijMithy,  looking  biick 
j with  pride,  as  they  did,  to  the  pre-eminence  which  they  had  themselves 
enjoyed  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  when  they  possessed  the  tenitoiy  now  ^ 
I governed  by  Lacedtttiion.  Tlic  state  of  neutrality  and  inactivity  in  which  the 
Acha-ana  remained  during  the  most  stirring  part  of  Greek  history  may  be 
explained  by  the  consideration,  that  they  entertained  no  feelings  of  iRtachment 
to  cither  of  the  two  great  rival  parties  of  that  j)criod.  AVith  the  .Athenians, 

I the  representatives  of  the  Ionian  family,  the  Achieans  were  not  connected  by 
' tlie  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  for  the  Athenians  were  in  possession  of 
the  soil  from  which  the  lonians  had  been  driven  by  their  ancestors  ; much  less 
did  they  look  on  the  Lacedrcmoninns,  the  leaders  of  the  Doric  race,  with  a 
* friendly  eye,  having  been  themselves  exjjelled  from  their  hereditaiy  seats  in 
Argos  and  Laconia,  by  the  progenitors  of  those  who  now-  dwelt  at  Sparta. 

' Hence  it  arose,  tliat  while  their  ncighlaiurs  were  engaged  in  long  and 
I violent  contc.sts,  the  Acha'aiis  enjoyed  a state  of  tranquillity  and  repose, 
which  harmonized  with  the  natural  character  of  their  open  and  even  soil, 
compared  with  the  stem  and  savage  features  of  those  lands  which  bordered 
upon  theirs.  In  this  condition  they  remained  for  a considerable  time  ; and 
it  was  not  till  the  glories  of  other  Greek  states  had  faded  awiiy,  that  Achaia 
! began  to  display  that  power  which  afterwards  gained  such  distinguished 
renowm.  It  seems  as  if  Achaia  had  deliberately  delayed  its  own  progress 
until  the  other  nations  of  Hellas  were  wearied  with  their  exertions  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  in  order  that  it  might  advance  and  claim  the  jirize  which  | 
they  resigned,  as  the  last  in  the  Lampadephoria  of  the  Greek  Nations,  to  receive 
^ the  torch  which  had  been  transmitted  in  succession  from  the  hand  of  one  City  to 
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another.  The  splendour  of  Athcn.s  had  been  some  time  on  the  wane ; Sparta 
was  sinking  by  the  weight  of  pressure  from  witliout  and  the  undermining  of 
corruptions  from  within  ; Tliebes — having  shown  what  she  was  capable  of 
effecting,  when  guided  by  the  counsels,  and  animated  by  the  example,  of  two 
wise  and  intrepid  leaders — had  fallen  with  them,  never  more  to  rise.  Now, 
therefore,  that  these  cities  were  reduced  to  this  humiliating  condition,  it  was 
a glorious  oi>portunity  for  Achaia  to  show  what  results  might  be  attained 
by  arts  and  virtues  of  such  rare  growth  in  Grecian  soil,  namely,  civil  harmony 
and  concord. 


HOIXTAII 


The  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  whose  names  are  preserved  by  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  being  united  in  a compact  body  among  themselves,  and  enjoying  a 
form  of  civil  polity  wisely  tempered  by  an  admixture  of  popular  and  aristo- 
1 cratic  elements,  subsisted,  as  has  been  said,  during  a long  period  in  a state  of 
happy  and  undisturbed  prosjierity.  The  political  storm  from  Macedonia 
which  broke  upon  Greece  shattered  for  a time  the  League  which  bound  them 
I together.  But  when  that  had  passed,  some  of  the  fragments  coalesced,  and  the 
' effects  of  their  dissolution  began  to  disa]ipear.  In  the  year  B.f.  280,  when  the 
1 attention  of  the  Macedonian  princes  was  engaged  at  home  by  domestic  discords, 

* four  of  the  Achsean  cities,  Uvme,  Patr.e,  Trit,ea,  and  Phaii.e,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  for  reviving  the  independence  of 
their  country;  when  five  years  had  elapsed,  they  were  joined  by  yEoiiim, 
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I Ckrynea,  and  I?URA,  which  had  ejected  their  tyrants,  or  expelled  their  Mace- 
donian garrisons.  To  these,  four  others  shortly  afterwards  attached  them- 
selves; the  twelfth,  Heuce,  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  inundation  of 
the  sea.  Annually  in  the  spring  and  summer,  assemblies  were  convoked  of 
deputies  from  these  states,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  concerning  war  and 
peace,  the  framing  of  alliances,  the  creation  of  magistrates,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws.  The  place  of  their  convention  was  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter 
I IIomagjTius,  near  the  temple  of  the  Panachman  Ceres  at  vEgium.  Every 
i citizen  from  any  of  the  confederate  states  who  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year 
I was  at  liberty  to  be  present,  and  to  proix)se  measures  to  the  Assembly  for 
their  adoption.  The  session  was  limited  by  law  to  three  days.  A common 
I system  of  weights  and  measures  was  employed  by  the  cities  of  Achaia ; so 
I that  they  were  all,  as  it  were,  members  of  the  same  state. 


The  cities  of  this  province,  having  combined  themselves  together  in  a 
federal  union,  proceeded  to  increase  their  power  by  foreign  conquest.  They  | 
wrested  Corinth  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  attached  that  city 
to  their  own  body.  To  strengthen  themselves  in  this  conquest,  they  allied 
themselves  with  Rome,  and  thus  for  a temporary  gain,  they  authorised  the  ^ 

introduction  of  a principle  which  afterwards  proved  the  cause  of  their  dissolu-  | 

tion.  They  discovered  too  late  that  the  real  victory  thus  gained  was  not  a 
triumph  of  one  Greek  over  another,  but  of  Rome  over  Greece.  Still,  however, 
they  pursued  the  infatuated  course : they  joined  the  Romans  in  their  expedi- 
tions into  .Macedonia  against  Philip,  and  fought  under  the  Roman  standard  I 
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against  tlieir  nciglibours  in  yEtoIin.  Their  resources,  thus  increased,  tempted 
them  to  gratify  their  ancient  enmity  against  Laceda:mon,  wliich  they  succeeded 
in  reducing  to  dei>endeiice  upon  themselves  for  a time,  and  alienating  from 
tliem  for  ever.  Hy  so  doing  they  paved  the  way  for  their  own  degradation, 
and  for  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  liberties  of  their  common  country.  The 
apjical  of  the  Laccdamionians  against  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Acha?ans 
towards  themselves,  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Rome  as  affording  an  occasion 
for  her  own  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece.  The  exiles  of 


Sparta  were  recalled  by  her  orders,  and  its  walls, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Achmans,  were 
rebuilt.  On  the  false  accusation  of  the  traitor 
Callicrates,  more  than  a thousand  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Achaia  were 
summoned  to  Italy  under  suspicion  of  collusion  with  Perseus,  when  he  was  at 
war  with  Rome ; and  it  was  only  when  seventeen  years  had  elapsed,  that, 
having  been  dctainc<l  as  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  Etruria,  three  hundred 
of  the  number,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Polybius,  returned  to 
their  own  land.  Instructed  and  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  the  Achteans 
resorted  to  defensive  measures  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  Achaians  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing  to  bondage 
those  by  whose  aid  they  might  have  been  able  now  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  As  a retribution  for  this  act,  they  were  now  to  become  the 
slaves  of  Rome.  For  a short  time  they  survived  after  the  independence  of  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  extinct.  It  was  a poor  consolation  for  their  folly,  that 


i 
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PATR.E— ST.  ANDREW. 


when  Greece  was  [H>litically  defunct,  the  Romans  inscribed  upon  its  tomb  the 
name  of  Achaia. 

At  the  nortli-wc.st  extremity  of  Achaia  stands  the  town  of  Patra.s,  the 
ancient  Patr*e.  It  overlooks  a fertile  plain,  which  is  now  principally  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  grape  which  flouri.shcs  here  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  at  Corinth,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  city  enjoys  great 
advantages,  arising  from  its  position  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  from  thus  possessing  ready  means  of  eommunication  with  western 
Greece,  tlie  Islands  of  tlie  Ionian  fcjea,  and  the  sliores  of  Italy  and  Mieily. 
After  the  battle  of  Actiiim,  Patric  was  to  the  Peloponnesus  wliat  Nicoisilis,  ^ 
ns  descrilx;d  above,  was  to  continental  Greece.  On  account  of  its  local 
(jualidcntions,  it  was  chosen  by  Augustus  as  the  sjwt  to  which  he  miglit  trans- 
plant colonists  from  different  cities  wliich  were  not  so  favourably  placed  for  I 

commerce.  Here  in  later  times  were  seen  some  of  tlie  ancient  statues  of  the  | 

Deities,  brought  from  those  dismantled  towns ; here  was  an  Odeum,  the 
second  in  beauty  and  magnificcnec  in  Greece,  where  the  rude  inhabitants  of 


CMiatti  AT  r«va*« 


those  old  mountain  towns  Icanit  to  forget  their  rustic  habits ; here,  near  the 
sea-side,  was  a grove  containing  temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus,  and  intersected 
with  walks  which  served  as  a delightful  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season. 
There  arc  now  but  few  remains  of  this  ancient  maritime  capital  of  Achaia. 
The  spring  which  is  de.scribed  as  gushing  from  the  earth  near  the  two  temples 
above  mentioned,  is  still  visible  on  the  sea-shore,  about  a mile’s  distance  from 
the  town.  Some  vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  may  be  traced 
in  the  substructions  of  the  modem  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Patras  ; some  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  brick, 
like  that  of  Nicopolis,  which  brought  water  from  the  hills  on  the  east  of  the 
citadel,  are  still  visible ; but  the  most  interesting  memorial  which  survives  of 
the  former  history  of  Patraj  is  the  tradition  which  here  prevails,  that  this  was 
the  spot  which  w’itnessed  the  evidence  given  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  by  | 
the  glorious  death  of  its  Apostle  and  Martyr,  Saint  Andrew.  | 

Passing  by  Rhium,  the  port  of  the  ancient  Panorinus,  and  proceeding  | 
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onward  in  an  easterly  direction,  we  arrive,  after  a journey  of  rather  more 
than  twenty  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  beneath  which  are 
plentiful  sources  of  water  shaded  by  an  umbrageous  plane-tree.  This  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  yEgium,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Ilelice  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  a.ssembly  for  the  members 
of  the  Achaean  league.  It  is  now  called  \oistitza;  and  from  the  goodness 
of  its  harliour,  comparted  with  any  other  upon  this  coast,  from  the  excellence 
I of  its  water,  and  from  its  position  at  the  centre  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 
(’orinthian  Gulf,  it  still  preserves  some  of  its  ancient  importance,  btung  the 
only  town  of  any  note  which  occurs  in  the  voyage  from  the  port  of  Patras 
to  that  of  Corinth. 


ea.st  of  Patrse,  stands  a circular  hill  with  a tabular  summit,  about  two 
miles  from  the  sca-shore,  and  between  two  rivers  which  flow  past  it 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
the  modem  village  of  Basilica  : this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
SiCTON,  the  date  of  whose  foundation  is  prior  to  all  records  of  Greek  history. 
The  situation  combines  all  the  advantages  which  were  generally  looked  for  as  i 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  erection  of  a Greek  city.  The  Acropolis  ' 
stood  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  modern  village.  The  walls  of  the 
town  followed  the  crest  of  the  tabular  hill  mentioned  above,  and  communicated 
with  the  harbour  by  means  of  lines  of  fortification  stretching  from  their  circuit 
to  the  sea-shore. 
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j The  principal  remains  of  Sicyon  n-hich  now  survive,  are  found  on  tlie  j 
I soutli-wcst  side  of  this  mountain  platform.  We  tliere  find  a Tlicjitre  facing 
the  sea,  of  wliich  the  foundations  and  some  of  the  scats  are  licwn  in  the  living 
rock.  By  it.s  side,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  is  a Stadium,  of  whicli  the 
\ sotuheni  end  is  excavated  in  tlie  soil,  while  its  two  northern  extremities  are 
I formed  of  massive  walls  in  the  polygonal  style.  Tlie  I'hcatre  is  the  only  one 
j of  tlie  numerous  buildings  e.xisting  at  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and 
dc.scribed  by  that  tojiograiilicr.  | 

It  is  a melancholy  thing  to  read  on  this  spot  the  catalogues  wdiich 
Pausanias  has  left  of  the  many  temples,  statues,  and  pictures,  which  once  | 
adorned  this  desolate  place.  Here  stood  a jiainted  jiortico,  which  vied  with  j 
the  Poecile  at  Athens ; here  was  the  Senate-house  erected  by  the  hand  of 
Cleisthcnes;  here,  bronze  statues  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter,  the  works  of  the 
illustrious  Lysipjius,  a native  of  this  place ; here,  a figure  of  Pan  in  ivory  and  i 
gold,  the  production  of  Calamis;  near  it  was  a marble  statue  of  Hercules, 
from  the  chisel  of  Scopas ; here  were  numberless  compositions  by  Crato, 
Telephanes,  Clciutas,  and  Canachus,  and  by  other  artists  of  Sicyon,  who  made 
this  City  the  most  famous  among  the  ancient  schools  of  painting  and  of 
sculpture  from  the  carlie.st  times  to  the  da)’s  of  Ale.xander  the  Great,  and  of 
I that  distinguished  Sicyonian  citizen,  Auatu.s,  who,  to  his  endowments  and 
distinctions  ns  a Statesman  and  a Warrior,  added  the  graceful  accomplishments 
of  a skilful  judge  and  liberal  patron  of  the  Arts.  His  statue  adorned  the 
^ theatre  whose  ruins  we  see  before  us:  his  ashes  repose  upon  this  hill,  where 
his  ob.scquics  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  where  a monument, 
surpassing  in  magnificence  all  that  the  ago  could  boast,  was  erected  to  his  , 
memory  by  his  grateful  countrymen.  He  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  Philip  the  Third  of  Macedon,  in  the  year  n.c.  213.  i 
His  country  did  not  long  survive  him : for  a few  years  the  gallant  Philo- 
picmen  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Achaem  league ; he,  when  seventy  years  of  j 
age,  having  reduced  the  city  of  Lacedaimon,  and  fighting  before  the  walls  ' 
of  Messeno,  was,  in  ll.C.  183,  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  His  funeral 
um  was  bonie  by  the  son  of  I^ycortas,  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Achaian  confederacy,  the  youthful  Polybius,  the  future 
I historian  of  the  war.  Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  city  of  Corinth  was 
taken  by  Mummius,  the  Rorman  consul,  and  with  the  fall  of  that  city  fell  the 
I fortunes  and  glories  of  its  neighbour,  Sicyon. 

Greece  triumphed  over  her  Roman  victors  by  the  peaceful  infiuence  of  her 
Arts.  Exiled,  as  it  were,  from  her  own  soil,  she  took  refuge  in  the  a.sylum 
afforded  to  licr  by  them ; as  Orestes,  banished  from  Argos,  did  in  the  temple 
of  Pallas — the  Deity  of  Wisdom — at  Athens.  The  destruction  of  Corinth  was, 
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I in  a certain  sense,  the  source  of  glory  and  victory  to  a conquered  nation.  The 
' siddiers  of  Muminius  robbed  the  tcm[)le.s  of  Corinth  of  their  statues  and 

, pictures ; they  even  tore  from  its  tlieatrc  the  bronze  vcs,sels  which  made  it 

I more  sonorous ; they  were  guilty  of  acts  of  rapine  and  e.xcess  in  a manner 
to  extort  from  Polybius,  the  Greek  panegyrist  of  Rome,  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  reprobation.  But  thc^se  hardy  warriors  soon  gave  way  to  the  gentle 
influences  exercised  by  the  objects  which  they  carried  in  triumph  to  their 
own  eountry ; and  the  sjiirit  of  Greece,  when  the  b<Hly  was  extinct,  was 
worshipped  in  the  palaces  and  forums  of  the  Roman  capital,  like  a divinized 
being  which  had  pas.scd  from  earth  to  heaven. 


The  route  from  jEgium  to  Jlegaspelion  is  full  of  interest.  The  Corinthian 
Gulf  afibrds  here  its  noblest  views,  and,  although  twenty  miles  across  at  this 
point,  the  mountains  beyond  it  seem  to  tower  into  tbc  skies.  In  descending 
towards  the  shore,  the  magnitude  of  the  rocks  of  Mcgaspelion  strike  the 
beholder  with  suqiri.se.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  several  copious  streams 
are  passed,  which  descend  from  Mount  Chelmas,  shaded  with  trees  and 
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A journey  ot  two  hours  hrings  the  traveller  to  the  monastery.  It  is  erected 
upon  a .steep  and  narrow  riilgc,  and  against  tlie  moutli  of  a large  natural 
cavern,  most  of  tlie  interior  being  a jKirtion  of  the  cave  itself.  Kxternally  it 
is  a large  white  building,  of  a picturesque  and  irregular  form,  facing  the  west, 
and  having  twenty-three  windows  in  front.  A magnificent  precij)ice  of  from 
four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height  rises  from  the  cave  and  overhangs  the 
building.  Around  the  monastery  the  country  is  rich  in  picturesque  grandeur ; 
trees  of  aged  growth  are  seen  on  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  are  bold  and 
])recipitou8. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  monastery  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  Mount  Chclmas, 
and  issuing  from  its  rocky  bed,  tumbling  and  tossing,  descends  the  fabled 
stream  of  tlie  Styx.  It  has  its  source,  according  to  Herodotus,  near  to  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Nonacris,  and  the  ravine  by  which  the  river  descends  through 


bounded  by  fine  precipices.  Sliortly  after  leaving  yKgium,  the  road  strikes 
into  the  opjiosite  mountains,  tlie  summits  of  which  are  attained  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  Descending  from  this  elevation,  in  about  half-an-hour  more 
the  insulated  rock  of  I’alaio-Kalavrita  is  attained.  From  this  spot  the  mona- 
stery of  Megaspelion  is  visible  at  tlie  opposite  extremity  of  a deep  and  uneven 
valley. 
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masses  of  rock,  ot  ice,  and  of  snow,  is  one  of 
tlic  most  striking  in  nature.  Tlie  grand  and 
tlic  picturesque  are  here  Imjipily  blended.  Clitls, 
ca.seades,  and  rocky  chasms  strewn  witli  wood 
tom  from  its  preci[)itous  sides,  fill  up  the  picture. 
The  valley  as  seen  from  below,  baekcil  by  tlie 
loftiest  ridge  of  Mount  Chelmas,  is  a striking  subject  for  a picture ; the 
great  valley  of  the  Styx  appears  in  full  view  on  the  descent  amidst  huge 
and  fantastic  assemblages  of  rock. 

If  we  retrace  our  steps  from  Sicyon  to  the  west,  and  mount  along  the  side 
of  one  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  /Egium,  pursuing  the  upward  traek  in  a southerly  direction,  we  shall 
arrive  on  one  of  the  woody  summits  of  Erymanthius,  from  which,  if  we  look 
westward,  we  command  a view  of  the  territory  of  Elis  lying  beneath  us.  Two 
rivers,  which  water  that  plain,  take  their  rise  here.  The  one  is  the  river 
Peneus,  which  leaves  the  site  of  the  ancient  eity  of  Elis  on  its  left,  and  waters 
the  country,  once  called  The  Hollow  Elis  from  its  form,  and  inhabited  in 
the  Homeric  ago  by  the  Epeians ; the  other  stream  bears  the  same  name  ns 
the  mountain  from  which  it  descends ; having  flowed  to  the  south  for  a con- 
siderable distance,  it  falls  into  the  river  Alpheus,  which  continuing  its  cour.se 
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The  proportion  of  the  Power  of  tlie  Ejwians  to  that  of  the  Pylians  is 
expressed  in  Ilomer,  by  the  contributions  made  by  each  to  the  fleet  of 
Agamemnon.  Ninety  ships  were  fnmislied  by  the  Epeians,  wliereas  the 
Pylians  au]iplied  forty  only.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
geography  and  history  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  Looking  in  a cursory  manner  at 
their  great  physical  characteristics,  wc  ob.senc  that  they  both  consist  of  flat 
lowlands  stretching  along  the  sea,  broken,  indeed,  occasionally,  by  declivities 
of  mountains  waving  down  from  the,  lofty  ridges  in  the  interior,  and  by  moun- 
tain streams  running  in  dcci>  woody  ravines  from  the  same  rocky  eminences. 


384  SOIL  AND  RIVERS  OF  ELIS. 

to  the  west,  passes  to  the  left  of  the  sjx>ts  occupied  formerly  by  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  Pisa  and  Olympia.  This  countrj’  was  anciently  called  the 
PiSATls.  In  the  time  of  Ilomer  it  was  possessed  by  the  Pylian.s,  whose 
dominions  extended  from  the  slopes  of  Taygelus  over  the  country  subsequently 
called  ilessenia,  and  reached  to  the  Ejs-ian  frontier,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Peneus. 
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quan'ies  iii  the  other  parts  of  Greece.  Consequently  the  remains  ot  the 
buildings  have  disappeared  more  rapidly  beneath  the  covering  of  soil  brought 
down  by  the  streams  from  the  mountain  slopes.  The  same  ob.servation  may 
be  applied  generally  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Grecian  continent  and 
pcnin.sula,  upon  which  Nature  has  bestowed  a larger  share  of  licr  endowments ; 
the  remains  of  Antiquity  arc  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  fertility  of 
their  soil.  Scarcely  a acul|)tured  group  or  fragment  of  a frieze  is  to  be  seen  at 

.1  I. 


FEW  ANTIQUITIES  IN  ELI.S.  3S5 

which  thus  dispense  fertility  to  the  i)lains  beneath  them.  Both  the  provinces 
present  a favourable  appearance  in  variety  and  richness  of  produce  when 
contrasted  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  a con.sequencc  of  tho.se  natural  properties  which  conduced  to  its 
fertility  that  so  few  remains  at  present  survive  of  the  fonner  splendour  of 
Elis.  The  soil  consists  of  a rich  alluvial  loam,  deposited,  in  the  lower 
grounds,  by  the  rivers  of  which  we  have  spoken ; and  the  stone  of  the  country 
is  of  a more  porous  description  than  the  limestone  and  marble  siqiplicd  by  the 
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i tlie  present  time  witliin  the  limit.?  of  those  districts  of  Ilcllaa  most  dis- 
tinguished' for  their  fruitfulness : namely,  The.s.saly  and  Ba'otia  on  the 
continent,  and  Achaia  and  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

AVc  have  observed  the  pacific  character  of  Achaia  as  compared  with  that 
I of  other  states  in  the  peninsula.  A similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  Elis. 
i 'I'hc  jmssession  within  their  frontier  of  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Olympian 
! Jove  invested  it  with  a hallowed  dignity,  which  was  a more  powerful  protection 
I to  them  than  the  force  of  arms.  We  accordingly  hear  of  many  of  the  Eleaus 
pa.ssing  their  time  as  country  gentlemen  in  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  rural  life 
on  their  own  estates,  which  they  rarely  quitted  to  visit  the  larger  towns  even  > 

I in  their  own  neighbourhood ; and  thus  the  security,  which  they  derived  from 
their  jiccnliar  national  privilege,  rendered  works  of  fortification,  and  military 
architecture  in  general,  matters  of  less  necessity  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  search,  therefore,  for  the  vestiges  of  wallud  towns  will  here 
be  attended  with  little  success. 

“ -Many  objects,”  s.ays  Pausanias,  “ may  a man  see  in  Greece,  and  many 
things  may  he  hear  that  arc  worthy  of  admiration,  but,  above  them  all,  the 
I doings  at  Eleusis,  and  the  sights  at  Olympia,  have  somewhat  in  them  of  a 
soul  divine.” 

In  do.scending  the  slopes,  which  fall  to  the  south-west  of  Mount  Eryman- 
thus,  we  come  in  sight  of  a valley,  about  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
j breadth,  lying  from  ea.st  to  west  below  the  hill  on  which  we  stand,  and 

bounded  on  the  south  by  a broad  river,  running  over  a gravelly  bed,  and 

studded  with  small  islands.  Its  banks  are  shaded  with  planc-trce.s,  and  rich 
I fiehls  of  pasture  and  arable  land  arc  watered  by  its  stream.  The  valley  is 
Olympia,  the  hill  is  Mount  Gkoxi us,  the  river  the  AlpiiEus.  Tlie  eastern 
* and  western  boundaric.s  of  the  plain  arc  formed  by  two  other  streams,  both 

' flowing  into  the  Alpheus.  Beginning  at  Mount  Cronius,  and  following  the 

western  of  these  two  brooks,  formerly  called  the  Cl.ADEUS,  among  clusters  of  ■ 

])iucs  and  olives,  to  the  jioint  where  it  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  and  tracing  our  1 

I course  eastward  along  the  Alpheus  for  about  a mile,  till  we  arrive  at  a ridge  j 

wliich  falls  downward  to  the  east,  and  pursuing  this  ridge,  whic'h  runs  to  the 
north,  till  we  come  to  Mount  Cronius,  from  which  it  descends,  we  have  made 
the  circuit  or  traced  the  limits  of  the  ])Cribolus  of  the  ancient  Altis,  or  sacred 
grove  of  Jupiter,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  most  glorious  and  holy 
objects  of  01ym])ia.  On  the  south  and  east  it  was  bounded  by  a wall,  on  the 
north  by  the  mountain  wdiich  we  have  mentioned,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Cladeus. 

Looking  downward  towards  the  river  Alphi-ns  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  Mount  Cronius,  we  have  immediately  on  our  right  the  positions  of  the  i 
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ancient  Gymnasium  and  Prytancum.  Beneath  us  stood  the  row  of  ten 
TKEASUUIE8  from  west  to  east,  which  were  raised  hy  dift'erent  Greek  States, 
and  contained  statues  and  other  offerings  of  great  value  and  exquisite  work- 
manship. Below  them,  on  a ba.semcnt  of  stone  steps,  were  six  statues  of 
Jupiter,  culled  Zancs,  made  from  the  fines  levied  u|xm  athletes  who  had  trans- 
gressed the  laws  by  which  the  Olympic  contests  were  regulated.  Further  to 


ruuH  or  0LTMH4. 


the  left,  in  a wood  of  wild  olives  in  a declivity  of  Mount  Cronius,  and 
running  from  north  to  south,  was  the  Stauium.  It  was  approached  by  the 
Hellanodieae,  or  judges  of  the  course,  by  a secret  entrance.  The  starting- 
place,  or  aphesis,  was  at  the  northern  extremity,  near  which  was  the  tomb 
of  Endymion. 

Beyond  the  Stadium  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Altis,  still  further  to  the 
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loft,  was  tlic  HiPlMiDiiDME,  wliich  stretched  from  west  to  east:  its  western 
fa(;adc  was  foniiej  liy  a portico  built  by  the  architect  Agnaptus.  Passing 
through  it,  the  spectator  arrived  at  a triangular  area,  of  which  the  base  . 
coincided  with  the  back  of  the  portico;  in  each  of  the  two  sides,  which  were 
I more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  a series  of  stalks  or  barriers,  in 

. which  the  chariots  and  horses  stood,  parallel  to  each  other;  all  looking 

straight  towards  the  course.  A rope  was  stretched  in  front  of  these  barriers. 

At  the  ai>ex  of  the  triangle,  or  the  point  nearest  the  course,  stood  a bronze 
dolphin  raised  ujam  a style.  In  the  middle  of  the  triangle  was  an  altar  of 
unbaked  brick,  which  was  whitened  at  every  successive  Olympiad ; raised 
above  it  was  a bronze  eagle,  stretching  its  wings  at  full  length.  When  the 
proper  time  had  arrived,  the  officer  of  the  course  touched  the  spring  concealed 
within  the  altar,  and  the  eagle  began  to  soar  aloft,  an  impulse  being  thus 
j given  to  it,  so  that  it  l)ccame  visible  to  all  the  spectators.  At  the  same  time 

! the  bronze  dol]]hin  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  the  rope  was  withdrawn,  first 

from  the  barriers  on  c.ach  side  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  so  as  to  | 

allow  the  horses  in  them  to  start ; when  they  had  arrived  in  a line  with  those  j 

I in  the  second  barriers,  thc.se  latter  were  let  out,  and  thus  the  next  in  order,  j 

j till,  gradually,  they  were  all  liberated,  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  last 

l>air  w'cre  released,  they  were  all  side  by  side  in  a line  drawn  through  the 
i ai>ex,  jairallel  to  the  base. 

An  isolated  longitudinal  ridge,  or  spine,  commencing  at  some  distance 
I from  the  ajx;x,  divided  the  rii[)po<lromc  into  two  parts  ; around  this  the  course 
lay,  beginning  on  the  right  or  southern  side  of  it. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  ground,  stood  the  temjde 
of  the  Olympian  Jove.  It  w;is  erected  from  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Eleans, 
in  their  contests  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa.  It  was  a Doric  edifice, 
hj-jimthral  and  pcri])tcrnl,  ninety-five  feet  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  length,  and  sixty-eight  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  in  height.  The 
interior  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  two  rows  of  columns,  each 
in  double  tiers.  The  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed  was  the  poros  of  the 
country ; its  architect,  Lilwm  of  Elis. 

A golilcn  va.se  adorned  both  ends  of  the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  both  the 
jwdiments  wa-s  a golden  statue  of  Victory,  and  under  the  Victory  a shield  of 
gold,  having  a figure  of  Medusa  u])on  it.  In  hater  times,  one-and-twenty 
gilded  bucklers  hung  upon  the  architrave  over  the  columns,  the  offering  of 
JIuramius  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  In  both  the  pediments  were 
groups  of  sculpture  : the  eastern  exhibited  the  contest  between  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus;  this  was  the  work  of  Pieonius,  a native  of  Menda  in  Thrace:  that 
on  the  western  front  represented  the  contest  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha:, 
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' and  was  tlic  work  of  Alcamciies,  a contemporary  of  PhicKas.  In  the  metopes 
were  scenes  from  the  history  of  Hercules. 

But  the  mo.st  glorious  ornament  of  tliis  magnificent  fabric,  and  one  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  critic,  added  dignity  to  religion,  was  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  within  the  temple.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  formed  of 
! ivory  and  gold.  This  combination,  as  a great  English  sculptor,  Flaxman,  ob- 

i serves,  “ equally  splendid  and  harmonious,  in  such  a colo.ssal  form,  produced  a 

! dazzling  glory,  like  electric  fluid,  running  over  the  surface  of  the  figure,  and 

I thus  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  immortal  vision  in  the  eyes  of  the  votary.” 

I No  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Jupiter  him.sclf  had 

^ lighted  up  the  statue  by  a flash  of  lightning  from  heaven,  and  so  had  kindled 

1 in  its  aspect  a blaze  of  divinity.  The  ivory,  with  which  the  greater  part  of 

the  figure  was  overlaid,  had  a tint  of  flesh,  which  communicated  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a living  and  intelligent  object ; while  the  gold,  the  precious 
stones,  and  painting  with  which  its  acces.sories  were  decorated,  together  with 
I the  stupendous  size  of  the  whole  work,  sixty  feet  in  height,  produced  an 
effect  which  awed  the  beholder  into  a belief  that  he  was  looking  on  the  face  j 
of  Jupiter  himself.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  work  was  imbued 
by  a spirit  within,  breathed  from  the  lips  of  Homer ; for  it  was  his  description  | 
of  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  which  filled  the  mind  of  Phidias,  as  he  himself 
confes.scd,  when  he  executed  this  statue.  l 

The  god  sat  upon  his  throne,  wearing  a crown  like  an  olive  wreath  upon  i 
his  head.  In  his  right  hand  he  supported  a statue  of  Victory,  which  he 
seemed  to  offer  to  the  combatants  who.  came  hither  to  adore  him ; it  was  | 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  bore  a chaplet  In  his  left  hand  was  his  staff  or 
sceptre,  inlaid  with  metals  of  every  description,  and  having  an  eagle  perched 
upon  its  summit.  The  sandals  of  the  deity  were  of  gold,  as  also  was  his  robe, 
which  was  embroidered  with  figures  and  lilies.  The  throne  on  which  he  sat 
was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with  ebony,  and  with  ivory,  with 
painted  figures  and  others  in  relief.  Embossed  on  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the 
throne  were  four  dancing  Victories,  and  beside  them  two  statues  of  Victory  stand- 
ing near  each  foot.  In  addition  to  this,  on  the  two  front  feet  were  represented 
the  children  of  the  Thebans  seized  by  the  Sphinges ; and  below  the  Sphinges, 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  transfixing  with  their  arrows  the  sons  of  Niobe. 

Between  the  feet  were  single  horizontal  bars  : on  that  towards  the  entranee 
were  seven  figures  in  relief,  and  on  the  others  the  contests  of  Hercules  and  his 
comrades  with  the  Amazons.  Each  of  the  bars  was  bisected  by  an  upright 
column,  which,  together  with  the  feet,  served  to  suptmrt  the  statue.  Other  i 
decorations  of  a minuter  character  were  scattered  near  it  in  rich  profusion,  j 
Such  was  the  appearance  which  the  Olympian  Jupiter  presented  to  the  view 
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when  the  purple  embroidered  veil  which  liung  before  him  fell  to  the  ground 
and  exhibited  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Jleii  in  all  the  glories  of  which  the 
greatest  spirits  of  antiquity  could  conceive  and  execute  the  idea. 

The  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years.  They  lasted  for 
five  days,  and  terminated  on  the  full  moon  which  succeeded  the  summer  | 
solstice.  Contrasted  with  the  particul.ar  teras  which  served  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  events  in  distinct  provinces  of  Greece,  the  epoch 
supplied  by  their  celebration  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  soil  deserves 
( peculiar  attention.  AVhile  the  succession  of  Priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, — j 
I and  the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  and  the  Archons  at  Athens,  furnished  to  those  1 
States  respectively  the  bases  of  their  chronological  systems,  it  was  not  a 
Personage  invested  with  a civil  or  saccrdotiil  character  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  four-yearly  periods  observed  as  measures  of  time  by  the  whole  of 
Greece  ; it  was  he  who  was  j)roclaimcd  Victor,  not  in  the  chariot-race  of 
the  Hippodrome,  but  as  having  outrun  his  rivals  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 

A reflection  on  the  rapid  course  of  Time,  that  great  Racer  in  the  Stadium  of 
the  World,  might  well  have  suggested  such  a practice ; and  it  is  very  remark- 
i able  as  illustrating  the  regard  paid,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
of  Greece,  to  those  exercises  of  physical  force  that  preserved  them  so  long 
from  the  corruptions  of  lu.xury  and  effeminacy,  into  which,  through  their 
; growing  opulence  and  familiarity  with  Oriental  habits,  they  would  very  soon  i 
! otherwise  have  fallen.  Olympia  was  the  Palatstra  of  Greece.  The  simplicity 
I of  the  prizes,  the  antiquity  of  their  institution,  the  sacred  ceremonies  with 
I which  they  were  connected ; the  glory  which  attached  not  merely  to  the  victor, 

! but  to  his  parents,  his  friends  and  country ; his  canonization  in  the  Greek 
i calendar ; the  concourse  of  rival  tribes  from  every  quarter  of  the  Greek  conti- 
I nent  and  peninsula,  to  behold  the  contests  and  to  applaud  the  conqueror ; the 
1 lyric  songs  of  Pindar  or  Simonides  ; the  garlands  showered  upon  his  head  by 
the  hands  of  friends,  of  strangers,  and  of  Greece  herself ; the  sUitue  erected  to 
him  in  the  precincts  of  the  con.secratcd  grove,  by  the  side  of  Princes,  of 
Heroes,  and  of  Gods ; the  very  rarenc.ss  of  the  celebration,  and  the  glories  of 
1 the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  took  place,  when  all  the  charms  of  summer 
I were  poured  upon  the  earth  by  day,  and  the  full  orb  of  the  moon  streamed 
ujxm  the  olive  groves  and  the  broad  flood  of  the  Alpheus  by  night ; these  were 
j influences  which,  while  they  seemed  to  raise  the  individual  to  an  elevation 
j more  than  human,  produced  a far  more  noble  and  useful  result  than  this — 
that  of  maintaining  in  the  nation  a general  respect  for  a manly  and  intrejiid 
i character,  and  of  supporting  that  moral  dignity  and  indci>cndcnce  which  so 
j long  resisted  the  aggrcs.sions  of  force  from  without,  and  were  proof  against  the 
j contagion  of  weak  and  licentious  principles  within. 
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Without  interruption,  for  upwards  of  a tliousand  years,  the  full  moon  after 
the  summer  solstice  every  fourth  year  witnessed  the  celebration  of  these 
Game.s.  The  first  Olympiad  coincides  with  the  year  ii.c.  776,  the  last  with 
A.D.  394,  or  the  sixtcentli  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  when  the  calculation 
by  indictions  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Polybius, 
Tima'us,  the  Sicilian  historian,  who  flourished  B.C.  300,  was  the  first  annalist 
who  introduced  the  regular  practice  of  comparing  chronologically  the  Archons 
of  Athens,  the  Priestes-ses  of  Argos,  and  the  Ephors  and  Kings  of  Sparta, 
with  the  contemporary  victors  at  Olympia,  lie  was  thus  the  founder  of  the 


TUB  iOMT  or  BU». 


Olympic  mra  as  ai)])lied  to  history,  without  which  no  records  for  the  general 
use  of  (i  recce  could  have  existed. 

There  is  now  no  habitation  on  the  site  of  Olympia.  On  the  north  of  it 
are  rocky  heights  crow'ncd  wdth  wood  ; some  pines  arc  seen  on  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  Oriental  plane-trees  hang  over  the  wide  gravelly  bed  of  the  river 
Alpheus  on  the  south.  A few  ruins  of  brick  are  scattered  over  the  soil  of  what 
was  once  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  inclosurc,  but  hardly  a vestige  remains  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  .love,  and  all  the  altars  and 
statues  which  once  crowded  its  precincts  have  ])as.sed  away,  like  those  countless 
multitudes  who  came  here  and  departed  hence  in  successive  generations  during 
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: a fifth  part  of  the  long  period  of  time  which  has  elajised  from  the  Creation  of  [ 

I the  world  to  the  present  day. 

I On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alphiius,  at  a little  more  than  two  miles 
distant  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  is  the  site  of  the  small  village  of  SflLLUS.  I 

I It  stood  in  a woody  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Skunus.  In  this  picturesque  I 

and  solitary  glen,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  of  Agesilaus,  and  of  Cyrus, — the 
Athenian  General,  Philosopher,  and  Historian,  Xenoi'IION,  an  exile  from  his 
country, — spent  the  latter  part  of  liis  days.  By  the  side  of  this  stream  and 
among  these  woods  lie  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In  one  of  them 
he  has  left  a description,  forming  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  stirring  narratives 
of  marches  and  battles  which  succeed  and  follow  it,  of  this  peaceful  place  and 
of  his  own  occupations  here.  Perhajis  a more  agreeable  specimen  of  simple 
and  unaffected  piety  in  a heathen  can  nowhere  be  found,  than  in  his  account 
j of  the  small  temple  of  Diana  erected  here  by  himself ; of  its  cypress  statue ; [ 

j of  its  sacred  grove  of  beautiful  shrubs  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  of  the  ' 

j annual  tithe  set  apart  by  him  for  its  maintenance  from  his  estate.  What  a 
beautiful  character  is  his!  and  how  beautiful  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had 
lived  when  heathenism  had  given  place  to  the  milder  light  of  a purer  faith  ! 

The  Arcadian  country,  as  we  have  seen,  commences  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  woody  Erymanthus,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary ; running  in  a [ 
, north-easterly  direction  towards  the  more  central  eminence  of  !Mount  Cyllem;, 
it  continues  its  course  in  the  same  direction  till  it  joins  the  hill  of  Mienalus, 

I separating  Arcadia  on  the  east  from  the  Argolic  peninsula.  A line  drawn 
from  this  point  westward  separates  Arcadia  from  the  Messenian  territory  on 
the  south.  Arcadia  is  a picturesque  and  richly-wooded  country,  with  well- 
watered  valleys,  abounding  in  rugged  and  rocky  mountain  scenery.  The  cities 
have  most  of  them  the  remarkable  castellated  aj)pearance  represented  in  the 
engraving,  which  represents  the  citadel  of  Arcadia  near  to  the  mouth  of  the. 
Neda,  in  the  Arcadian  Gulf. 

The  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  which  borders  upon  the  territory'  of 
Olympia,  contains  within  it  two  objects  of  interest : one  of  them  is  the  oldest, 
t the  other  the  youngest  city  of  Greece  ; the  former,  Lyoosura,  whose  ruins  are 
seen  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Mount  Ly'camm,  the  modern  Diophorti ; 

I the  latter  near  it,  but  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  Alpheus,  Megalo- 
polis, founded  by  Epaminondas,  in  a beautiful  valley  clothed  with  noble 
forests  and  irrigated  with  fresh  streams,  and  still  preserving  in  its  viist  Theatre  ( 
the  signs  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  nor  less  deserving  attention  as  the  birth-  | 
place  of  Philopoemen  and  Polybius. 

The  city'  of  Jlegalopolis  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia;  its  valley  j 

■ abounds  in  beautiful  scenery'.  The  .sides  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  I 
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oak.s,  clioatmits,  and  other  trees  ; while  the  valley  itself  presents  an  nmliilatinir 
surface,  the  Alphens  flowing  through  it  with  its  numerous  tributary  mountain 
rivulets.  The  northern  ap))roach  to  this  city  from  Heraesi  jirooeeds  along  the  | 
valley  of  the  Alphints,  crossing  the  river  Buphagus,  which  forms  the  Ixmndary 
between  Ilcram  and  Megalopolis ; shortly  after,  at  the  point  where  the  JIaratha 
joins  the  Alpheus,  the  road  passes  over  to  the  left  bank.  Near  to  this  spot, 
at  a place  called  Rhaitca,  is  the  confluence  of  the  river  Gortynius  with  the 
Alpheus.  This  river,  near  to  its  source,  is  named  Lusitis,  because,  as  Pausa- 
nias  tells  us,  Jupiter  was  washed  in  its  stream  shortly  after  he  was  born. 
After  passing  the  village  of  Gortys,  it  becomes  the  Gortynius.  The  Grecian 
traveller  adds,  that  this  is  said  to  be  the  coldest  of  rivers,  cai)oeially  in  summer. 

On  this  road  also  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bercnthc  occur.  As  the 
traveller  proceeds  towards  Megalopolis,  the  valley  is  suildenly  closed  up  at  its 
northern  extremity  by  the  rock  of  Karitena,  on  the  high  and  craggy  summit 
of  which  stands  the  cibadel,  while  on  the  opiwsitc  aide  of  the  river  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Trapezus.  It  is  probable  that  the  modem  town  of 
Karitena  is  the  ancient  Bercnthc,  whose  lofty  citadel  is  represented  in  the 
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iu:ci)ni|iiuiyiii"  view.  Throii^li  this  country  tlie  Alphiius  flows  in  a broad  | 
stream,  amid  moitntain  villaftcs,  woods,  and  cultivated  grounds.  The  path  i 

' lies  along  tlic  right  bank  of  the  river  till  within  a short  distance  of  the  ruins  | 

of  the  temples  of  .I'Esculapius  and  Apollo  at  Gortys,  where  a long  mountain  | 
valley  conducts  to  the  lower  district  of  the  river,  which  at  Herasum  makes 
a gentle  inclination  towards  the  west,  and  passes  into  the  picturesque  plains  of  | 
! tJlympia.  A few  miles  from  Gortys  a curious  jdienomcnon  presents  itself, — ' 

a whole  river,  fifty  or  si.xty  feet  wide,  rushes  at  once  into  existence  as  it  wei-c 
from  under  a low  ledge  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  a short  distance  from  its  I 
s<mrcc  hastens  to  join  the  Alpheus.  I 

There  is  a relic  of  antiquity  in  this  region,  which,  Irom  its  position,  its  , 
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Tliis  village,  which  is  distant  about  a day's  journey  from  Arcadia,  is 
reached  after  pas.sing  through  a variety  of  hill,  dale,  moiinlaiii,  and  woodland 
scenery.  Ascending  Mount  Cotylium — a branch  of  Lycajum — and  passing 
through  rich  pasture-lands  for  two  hours,  a forest  of  oaks  which  covers  the 
summit  of  these  mountains  is  reached.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  Iiold, 
varied,  and  romantic.  Mountains  rise  over  mountains  till  they  are  lost  in 


jmrpo.se,  and  its  beauty,  has  jwwerful  attractions  for  the  traveller.  The 
noble  edict  wherewith  the.  Senate  of  Florence  gave  orders  for  the  erection 
of  their  Cathedral, — by  which  the  mind  of  nrnnellesehi  ins])ircd  the  geniiu 
of  Michael  .\ngelo, — e.xprcs.sed  the  convictif>n  of  that  celebrated  Kejiublic, 
that,  having  obtained  renown  in  war,  and  wealtli  in  jx?acc,  it  liecame  the 
inhabitants  of  their  illustrious  City  to  erect  a (.Miristian  Temjde  worthy  of 
a jwwerful  and  jrrosperous  State.  In  the  beautiful  structure  of  Bassak,  on 
one  of  the  ridges  of  )Ionnt  Cutvi.il’M,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Diojihorti, 
we  have  an  evidence  of  the  ojieration  of  a somewhat  similar  feeling,  attended 
by  circumstances  more  striking  than  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Thin 
edifice  was  erected,  not  by  a largt;  and  we.ajthy  metropolis  like  Florence, 
but  by  a small  rilhiije  of  Arc.adia,  the  neighbouring  community  of 
I’lIIfiAI.F.IA. 
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the  distance  to  the  right.  Mount  Itliomi;  forms  the  centre  of  tlie  picture, 
and  on  tlie  ea.stern  side  of  the  glen  are  the  summits  of  Mount  Lyemum. 

The  Temple  was  not  founded  in  a spot  to  which  the  materials  for  building 
could  readily  be  brought,  or  where  it  might  display  to  the  passing  crowd  an 
evidence  of  the  affluence  and  skill  of  those  by  wliom  it  was  erected;  on  the 
contrary,  it  stood  alone,  exposed  to  winds  and  storms,  on  a bleak  and  rugged 
mountain,  difficult  of  access,  and  seeming,  by  its  seclusion  and  solitude, 
to  a.sk  for  no  other  notice  than  that  of  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
The  first  Theatre  which  was  constructed  at  Kome  was  designed  to  appease 
thir  wrath  of  tlie  Gods  during  a pestilence.  This  Temple  of  Ilassac  was  an 
offering  of  a more  pleasing  kind  ; it  was  raised,  not  during  the  ravages  of 
a plague,  but  as  a grateful  record  of  deliverance  from  them.  It  was  in.scribed 
to  Ai’Oi-i.o  Epicukiis,  or  the  Helper.  It  suggests  the  question  to  those 
Nations  who  boast  a more  enlightened  faith — What  public  religious  buildings 
have  tlii'ti  erected  as  thank-offerings  for  their  rescue  from  tlie  scourges  of 
a [lestilcnco  ? 


X 
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Tlic  Temple  sfaiuls,  not  from  east  to  west, — tlie  usual  direction  of  Greek 
temples, — but  from  north  to  south.  Another  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the 
numlier  of  its  eolumns ; for  while  it  is  usual  for  the  jtillars  on  each  Hank  to 
e-xeced  by  one  the  double  of  those  at  each  end,  here  arc  six  at  each  end,  and 
tiftecn  u]K)n  each  side.  The  building  was  a hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  by  forty-seven  in  breadth.  It  was  in  the  Doric  style,  jjcripteral  and 
hypmtliral,  and  raised  upon  three  steps.  It  was  built  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  Ictinus. 

Pausanias  speaks  of  this  Temple  of  Bass.ie  as  eclipsing  all  the  fabrics 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  beauty  of  its  stone  and  the 
harmony  of  its  construction.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north. 
Having  mounted  the  steps,  passed  tlirough  the  columns  of  the  portico  and  of 
the  pronaos,  we  arrive  in  tlic  cella.  Here,  on  each  side,  and  attached  to  the 
wall,  were  arranged  five  Ionic  columns  of  white  marble,  for  tlic  purpo.se  of 
sujiporting  the  roof,  which  stretched  from  the  walls  of  the  cella  so  as  to 
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cover  tlie  Greater  part  of  it.^  interior,  leaving  only  an  aperture  in  tlie  centre, 
like  that  in  the  vault  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air.  Between  the  trvo  most  southem  Ionic  columns  stood  one  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  also  of  white  marble,  which  sii]>portcd  the  architrave  over 
the  southern  entrance  into  the  cella.  The  frieze  which  once  adorned  the 
interior — in  all  probability,  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Phidias — requires  no 
description  for  those  who  have  access  to  it  in  the  national  Museum  of  England. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  the  architects  and  sculptors  cmplo3’ed  iu  the  erection 
and  decoration  of  this  temple  were  of  Athenian  extraction,  inanj-  of  the  subjects 
represented  in  this  frieze  are  connected  with  Athenian  history.  They  refer  to 
the  struggles  of  Theseus  with  the  Centaurs  and  Amazons. 

Sucli  is  the  seclusion  in  which  the  Temple  of  Bas.sac  stands,  that  for 
many  ages  its  very  existence  was  cither  unknown  or  forgotten.  Like  the 
temples  at  Piestum  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  this,  tlie  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  all  tlic 
remains  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  Pelojionnesus,  was  di.scovered  in  nearly- 
the  same  state  as  when  visited  more  than  a thousand  years  before  by 
Pausanias. 

The  country  of  Mks.skxia  was  endowed  much  more  liberally  by  Nature 
than  the  neighbouring  territory.  It  is  descrilxid  by  Pausanias  as  the  most 
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THE  NEDA. 


fertile  province  of  tlie  Pelo]xmnesus  in  liis  d.iy ; wliilc  Euripides  speaks  of  it 
as  a land  well  watered  and  very  fertile,  witli  lieautiful  pastures  for  cattle, 
I possessinp;  a climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  It  is 
sejtarated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain  of  TaVgetus  on  the  east,  and 
from  Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the  river  Neda  and  the  high  grounds  in  which  it  has 
its  source.  Chi  the  south  and  west  the  country  is  bounded  by  the  deep  gulfs 
and  bays  ot  the  Ionian  Sea. 


j 


The  Uiver  Neda,  which  forms  the  northern 
Iniundary  of  Mc.ssenia,  takes  its  rise  in  one  of 
the  ridges  of  Mount  Lycajum,  flows  wcstwaril  in  a winding  course  through 
a beautiful  valley  by  the  walls  of  IltA — the  fortress  of  Aristoniencs, — passes 
the  valleys  of  Phigalcia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea  a few  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Arcadia. 

The  road  through  the  country  drained  by  the  Neda,  passes  along  the 
rocky  defiles  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  maritime  districts  of  Elis 
and  Arcadia  from  Messenia.  Sometimes  winding  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  path  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sheep  tracks ; at 
others,  crossing  the  more  elevated  ridges  which  separate  the  neighbouring 
valleys  where  all  is  wild  and  savage,  but  from  whoso  summits  distant  glimpses 
are  occasionally  obtained  of  smiling  and  cultivated  plains,  whose  ap])arcnt 
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softness  and  fertility  contrast  strangely  with  the  naked  harrenness  immediately  ^ 
around.  Again  the  track  lies  through  deep  and  thickly-wooded  glens,  where 
the  path  is  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  and  where  the  only  natural  passage  is  that 
occupied  by  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  forced  its  way  through  its  rocky 
strata,  now  foaming  and  roaring  as  if  in  fury  at  the  obstacles  obstructing  its 
passage — now  m.-ihing  rapidly  along  its  smoother  Ijed,  and  occasionally  i 
extending  itself  into  small  lakes.  After  leaving  Phigaleia  and  entering  the 
level  country,  the  Neda — joined  b\'  several  smaller  streams — now  flows  a 
broad  and  rapid  river,  through  woods  of  the  ilex,  myrtles,  and  bays,  and 
ilischarges  its  waters  into  the  gulf. 


«ni  arc  or  TMK 

On  the  southern  sloiics  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  in  which  the  Neda  has 
its  source,  several  smaller  streams  issue,  and  unite  their  waters  in  a deep  and 
raj)id  channel  to  the  north-east  of  Jlount  Ithonui  in  the  Stcnyelcrian  plain. 
'I'his  river,  which  is  the  llalyra,  inclines  to  the  south-east,  and,  skirting  the 
eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ithome  and  Mount  Evan,  joins  another  river  op]K>site 
to  Andrusa.  This  is  the  I’amisus,  which  has  its  source  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Skala  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  a large  marsh  and  several 
ponds  have  been  formed  by  the  streams  from  the  heights.  Having  received 
the  waters  of  the  Balyra  and  other  tributary  streams,  and  drained  the  northern 
|)arts  of  Jlcs.senia  and  Laconia,  it  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
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rates  these  two  countries.  It  is  descrihed  as  tlie  largest  stream  of  tiie 
Pelo])onnesu8. 

Watered  by  these  rivers,  and  possessing  besides  many  woody  valleys  and 
wide  plains  through  which  they  flowed,  Messenia  was  famed  for  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  herds  and  flocks,  and  for  the  variety  of  its  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mountains  hero  were  not  of  suflScient  height 
to  render  its  climate  inclement,  ns  was  the  case  in  Laconia,  by  retaining  the 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  by  screening  the  lands  l>eneath  them 
from  the  sun. 


TKS  PANWIL 


It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  covetous 
of  a neighbouring  land  so  8u))crior  to  their  own.  In  the  year  B.c.  724, 
Itiiome,  the  Acro]X)lis  and  capital  of  Messenia,  was  taken  by  the  Spartans. 
In  685,  the  war  was  renewed  against  .Aristomcnes,  who  fortified  himself  in 
Ira,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Lycteum.  Here  he  remained  for  many  years, 
and  performed  those  wonderful  feats  of  courage,  and  was  saved  by  those 
marvellous  escapes,  whiph  made  him  the  national  hero  of  Me.sscnia.  But, 
in  668,  Ira  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sparta,  as  Ithomd  had  done  before.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  conquered  Messenians  but  to  become  Helots  or  Exiles. 
Many  of  them  fled  beyond  the  sea.  and  settled  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa ; 
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I but  enough  remained  behind  to  render  Sparta  the  mistress  of  two  hundred 
I thousand  slaves. 

I After  a long  banishment,  during  which  they  preserved  their  languap^  and 
' manners  unaltered,  the  .Messenians  n-tumed,  in  the  year  n.  c.  370,  to  their 
ancient  abodes,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Spartans.  Having 
Ix'en  recalled  by  the  Theban  general  and  statesman  Epaminondas,  who  had 
just  laid  low  the  power  of  Sparta  on  the  field  of  Leuctra,  they  proceeded,  with 
the  sound  of  flutes  and  pijx^s  ami  vocal  melodies,  and  with  tlie  sacred  jiomp 
of  procession  and  of  sacrifice,  to  rebuild  on  the  ridges  of  Mount  1tiio.me 
I their  city  which  had  so  long  lain  desolate.  Tliat  day  wiis  the  return  to 
I them  from  a Captivity  of  near  three  centuries.  The  responses  of  the 
I Augurs,  wdio  were  consulted  whether  the  new  city  would  j)rospcr,  were 
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I favourable.  The  victims  were  ])mpitious.  Everything  bore  the  aspect  of 
hope  and  joy.  Artificers  of  every  kind  were  present,  materials  flowing  in 
from  all  quarters,  temples  rising,  and  streets  stretching  along  the  vacant  ^ 
space ; a new  Mes.sen'K  grew  up  on  the  site  of  the  old,  like  a fabled  city 
charmed  into  life  by  the  sound  of  the  Orphean  Lyre.  In  order  to  connect 
them.selves  with  their  Progenitors,  .and  with  the  Powers  of  Heaven,  they  j 

invited  to  come  and  dwell  among  them,  by  sj>ecial  invocations,  their  own 
Heroes  of  ancient  time — Eur)'tus,  Aphareus,  Cresphontes,  A^pytus,  and  above 
all,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  wdiolc  city,  the  great  Aristomenes.  1 

Tho.se  deities  were  also  invited,  who  were  believed  to  wish  well  to  the  t 

Messenian  State.  The  work  of  building  was  carried  on,  as  it  had  begun, 

I with  the  sound  of  the  .\rgivc  and  Boeotian  flute.  j 

The  present  aspect  of  Mes.sene  is  not  surpassed  in  interest  and  beauty  by 
that  of  any  ancient  city  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  scene  is  gi-and  and  solitary. 
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On  tlie  north  and  east  of  it  rise  tlie  magnificent  clift’s  of  Mounts  IriloMt! 
and  Evan.  Towards  the  west  stretch  fine  plains  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
varied  with  coppices  of  slirubs  in  rich  profusion.  Tliis  level  site  wa.s  selected 
by  E|)aniinondas,  on  account  of  the  water  with  which  it  was  well  supplied. 

In  the  forum  of  Messcne,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  there  was  a statue 
of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  and  a fountain  called  Arsinoe,  from  the  daughter 
of  Leucippus.  Water  flowed  into  this  fountain  from  that  of  Clepsydra, 
which  is  seen  on  ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Ithomd — the  tower  of 
ilessene.  The  Messenians  lay  claim  to  the  honotu-  of  .lupiter  having  been 
born  among  them,  and  in  this  fountain  the  nym])hs  Ithomt'  and  Neda  are  said 
to  have  washed  him  at  his  birth,  after  receiving  him  from  the  Curefe.s.  In 


■<K  >T»  miukb  axti  KTtM.  I 


the  time  of  the  Greek  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  carried  water  daily 
from  it  to  the  temple  of  Jujiiter  Ithomatis.  The  fountain  still  remains.  It 
is  now  in  the  centre  of  a small  village  of  .some  twenty  huts,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Ithomd.  A copious  stream  flows  through  this  cluster  of  huts 
in  a south-westerly  direction.  This  is  the  ancient  Clepsydra. 

The  Walls  of  the  city,  which,  together  with  the  public  buildings  originally 
existing  at  Slessene,  although  not  less  than  four  miles  in  circumference, 
were  erected  in  the  course  of  eighty-five  days,  present  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  military  arcliitecture  to  be  found  upon  the  soil  ot 
Greece.  We  look  upon  them  with  a feeling  of  deeper  interest  in  consequence 
of  the  fact,  that  they  were  raisi'd  from  the  ]>lans  and  under  the  direction  of 
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Epaminondas.  They  make  us  as  it  were  his  contemporaries,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  a model  of  the  system  of  fortification  adopted  in  liis  age.  The  walls  arc 
built  in  horizontal  courses,  and  generally  with  rectangular  stones.  They 
consist  of  an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  such  masonry,  the  space  between 
the  facings  being  filled  with  rubble.  At  distances,  varying  from  seven  to  ten 
feet,  the  two  faces  are  tied  togetlicr  by  transverse  courses  of  stone.  Tliis 
method  of  construction  corresponds  to  the  Roman  Emplecton.  Projecting 
from  the  walls  at  difierent  intervals,  are  Towers  of  stone:  their  ground-plan 
is  generally  rectangular.  Hut  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  arc  two  towers  with 
circular  fronts.  They  seem  to  have  bc(>n  surmounted  by  flat  roofs,  from  wbich 


rot'irTai]i  or  iLcrvtMia 


missiles  might  be  discharged  on  the  besieger.  (,)ne  of  these,  which  remains 
in  nearly  a perfect  state,  was  divided  into  two  stories,  in  each  of  which  arc 
windows  and  embrasures ; those  in  the  lower  story  being  splayed,  to  admit 
more  light  and  to  afford  a freer  range  for  the  emission  of  projectiles  from 
within.  At  certain  distances  are  flights  of  stone  stej)s,  ascending  from  the 
interior  of  the  city  nearly  to  the  battlements  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  besieger  beneath  them ; and  thence  similar  flights 
lead  into  the  towers  which  have  been  described. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  fortifications  of  Messene  is 
the  Gate  in  the  north-west  j)art  of  the  walls  through  which  the  road  passed 
that  led  to  Megalopolis.  It  consisted  of  an  outer  area,  thirty-one  feet  in 
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In'cadth,  and  flanked  by  two  massy  projections.  Within  this  was  an  outer 
door,  which  led  into  a circular  court  si.xty-thrcc  feet  in  diameter,  and  through 
; this  court  to  an  inner  door,  which  opened  into  the  eity  itself.  A paved  Hoad, 
formed  of  parallel  slabs  lying  transversely,  succeeds  to  the  gate,  and  descends 
rapidly  towards  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  marks  of  ancient  wheels  are 
still  visible  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  road  itself  is  one  of  the  very  few 
I S])ecimen3  of  ancient  paving  which  remain  in  Greece ; it  shows  a method  of 

j road-making  very  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Romans,  of  which  we 
have  still  many  examples  in  the  closely-wedged  strata  of  polygonal  blocks  in 
the  Appian,  Prajnestine,  and  Latin  Ways. 

Toward  the  southern  part  of  the  city  arc  the  remains  of  a small  The.atke, 
looking  to  the  south,  and  also  of  a Stadium  with  a similar  aspect,  which  was 
environed  on  three  sides  by  a colonnade. 

For  some  time  after  their  restoration,  the  Messenians  maintained  an 
alliance  with  their  neighbours  the  Arcadians,  according  to  the  advice  of 
E]>aminondas ; they  afterwards  joined  the  Achajan  League,  but  seem  in  a 
short  time  to  have  been  alienated  from  that  confederacy  by  the  encroachments 
of  their  allies.  In  the  year  B.c.  183,  the  Achajan  General,  Philopnemen,  fought 
before  these  walls,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  cast  into  a dungeon,  where  he 
died.  The  city  was  soon  afterwards  stormed  and  taken  by  Lycortas,  the 
successor  of  Philojxcmen,  and  Messene  was  again  united  to  the  Achaean 
Confctlcracy,  with  which  it  maintained  its  connexion  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  League.  Thus  the  second  existence  of  JIe.sscne  lasted  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years.  It  still  retained  the  evidence  of  its  former  power  in 
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I the.  third  century  of  the  Christian  a‘ra  ; and  Pausiinia.s,  M’Iio  tlien  visited  it, 
asserts  that  he  could  not  compare  these  fortifications,  of  wliieh  the  vestiges 
still  remain,  with  the  walls  of  Babylon  or  the  Memnonian  bulwarks  of  Susa, 
for  these  he  had  never  seen  ; but  cities  such  as  Ambrysus,  Byzantium,  and 
Ilhodes,  which  in  his  judgment  were  more  strongly  defended  than  any  others, 
could  not  bear  a comparison  with  Messene. 

There  is  but  one  harbour  of  any  exccllcnee  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  is  the  port  of  PvLos  in  Messenia,  which  has  enjoyed  a 
celebrity  superior  to  that  of  any  other  jdace  in  the  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Corinth,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  to  our  own  days.  As  might  | • 
have  been  presupposed  from  such  a circumstance,  it  is  a spot  connected  with  1 
many  interesting  recollections.  Let  us  imagine  a semicircular  bay  of  two  miles  I 
and  a half  in  diameter,  lying  from  north-east  to  south-west.  I^et  us  place  a ^ 
castle  on  each  of  its  two  honis, — that  on  the  northern  being  on  a lofty  ground 
and  in  ruins  ; let  us  suppose  a large  lagoon  stretching  along  the  coast  to  the 
cast  of  the  latter,  and  fields  of  maize  covering  the  lowlands  near  it;  let  ils  add 
two  small  streams  flowing  down  from  the  limestone  hills  on  the  cast,  and 
I emj)tying  thcm.«elvcs  into  the  bay  ; let  us  nc.xt  plant  some  small  churches  here 
■ and  there  on  the  eminence  of  these  hills,  and  trace  some  mountain  paths 
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winding  in  an  inland  direction  u])on  their  surface  ; on  tlie  soutlicrn  liorn  of 
the  hay  let  us  plant  a large  fortress  of  a pentagonal  form  ; a nunilter  of  small 
houses  and  a cemetery,  and  near  it,  further  to  the  cast,  a small  creek  filled 
with  Greek  Iwats  ; let  us  stretch  across  the  harlwur  a long,  narrow  island, 
leaving  a passage  between  itself  and  the  southern  castle  of  rather  more  than 
half  a mile,  and  one  of  alxiut  five  hundred  feet  Isttwcen  its  northern  point  and 
the  other  promontory  of  the  bay, — the  latter  being  shallow  and  fordable,  the. 
former  having  an  average  of  twenty-seven  fathoms  of  water ; — we  have  then 
a picture  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  I’ylos,  and,  as  it  is  termed  from  the  names 
of  the  castles  we  have  mentioned,  the  modern  bay  of  NAVARtNO,  famed  in 
modem  times  for  the  battle  which  has  led  to  recovery  of  liberty  to  Greece. 
The  island  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  called  SrilAfTF.niA. 


I modem  times,  against  tlie  supi>osition,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  recognise,  in 
the  northern  fortress  and  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lagoon  beneath  it,  the 
site  of  the  sandy  Pylos,  the  well-built  city  of  the  Neleian  Nestor.  With  this 
spot  we  may  connect  the  scene  described  by  Ilomer  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Odyssey.  Here  we  may  suppose  Tclemachus,  attended  by  Minerva  in  Mentor’s 
shape,  landing  with  his  companions.  Here  they  found  nine  companies  of 
Pylians,  with  five  hundred  persons  in  each,  engaged  in  offering  a sacrifice  to 
Neptune  on  the  sea-shore.  Here  sat  Nestor  with  his  sons.  Here  that  inter- 
course took  place  between  Tclemachus  and  llinerva  which  presents  so  fair  a 
specimen  of  youthful  modesty  supported  and  encouraged  by  Divine  aid.  Here 
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Minerva  rejoiced,  as  the  Poet  says,  in  the  piety  of  tlie  young  Pisistratus, 
Nestor’s  son,  wlio  had  requested  her  to  pray  and  make  libations  to  Neptune, 
and  then  to  give  tlie  cup  for  the  same  purpose  to  her  eompanion ; “for  all 
men,”  lie  said,  “ stand  in  need  of  the  go<h.”  Here  the  old  Nestor  was 
approaclicd  with  reverential  awe  by  the  youthful  son  of  his  fellow-warrior, 
iriysscs.  Ilore  commenced  the  acquaintance  between  Tclcmachus  and  Pisis- 
tratus, wdio  was  nearly  of  the  same  ago  with  himself,  which  was  soon  rijiened 
into  intimacy  by  tlieir  journey  together  in  the  same  car  from  Pylos,  the  city 
of  Nestor,  to  that  of  Jlcnclaus,  Lacedairaon. 

We  should  be  loth  to  be  without  some  local  habitation  for  such  scenes  as 
these.  We  confess  that  we  would  willingly  surrender  tlie  site  of  a field  of 
battle  in  exchange  for  a fixed  spot  wherewith  to  combine  tho.se  beautiful 
representations  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  heroic  times  in  Greece, 
which  the  poetry  of  Homer  has  associated  for  ever  with  the  name  of  Pylos. 
Nor  do  we  suppose  that  any  one,  who  has  examined  the  details  he  has  given 
of  the  voyage  of  Telemachus  from  Ithaca  and  his  sub-sequent  journey  to 
Sparta,  will  entertain  a doubt  that  the  bay  now  before  us  is  that  in  which  the 
youthful  son  of  Ulysses  landed,  when  he  came  to  inquire  of  Nestor  con- 
cerning his  father. 
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The  reader  will  contract,  in  his  own  iniinl,  with  these  seencs,  the  other 
events  of  a ditferent  nature  and  character,  witli  which  in  more  recent  times  the 
harbour  of  Pylos  was  connected.  In  tlic  year  B.r.  42.'5,  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  which  lies  in  its  front,  was  witness  to  tlie  calamity  so  degrading  and 
injurious  to  Sparta,  which  has  been  described  with  such  elaborate  minuteness 


by  the  historian  of  the  Pelo))onnesian  war,  Thucydides.  Twenty-one  years 
after  that  event,  Athens,  which  then  won  so  splendid  a victory,  was  destroyed. 
More  than  two  thousand  years  after  that  time,  Athens  has  again  become 
the  Capital  of  Greece,  by  a victory  gained  in  1827  upon  the  same  spot. 
May  the  consequences  of  Navarino  be  more  durable  and  more  glorious  to 
her  than  those  of  Siihactcria ! 
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Besides  the  harbour  of  Pylos,  two  otlicr  bays  of  Messenia  deserve  notice — 
fliosc  of  ilethone  and  Colonides, — one  tlie  modern  bay  of  Mowin’,  the  other 
tliat  of  ColioN  in  the  Messeiiian  Gulf.  They  oceujiy  in  the  MeBsenian  penin- 
sula the  same  po.sition  that  the  small  bays  of  Anajihlystus  and  Thorieus  do  in 
that  of  Attica.  From  Mcssenc  to  Modon  the  road  traverses  an  undulating 
country  with  low  eminencc.s  covered  with  wood,  and  but  little  cultivated.  These 
heights  are  the  roots  of  ilount  Kondovana,  and  are  intersected  with  narrow 
valleys  watered  by  streams  from  that  mountain.  After  continuing  in  a southerly 
course  for  some  time,  and  crossing  several  streams  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  road  turns  suddenly  oflF  to  the  west,  leaving  Blount  Temathia  on  the  left, 
and  jiasses  through  a forest  of  short  and  stunted  oaks.  Here  arc  the 


highest  ridges  of  the  undulating  country  which  we  have  described  ; and  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Ifesscnian  Gulf  are  here  separated  from  those  tending 
towards  the  western  coast.  Descending  into  a valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temathia,  on  its  northern  side,  the  traveller  enters  the  district  of  Slodon, 
which  is  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Pylos,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  on  which  stands  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas.  On  the  south  of 
these  heights  is  the  town  of  Motion,  built  on  a slip  of  const  jutting  into  the 
sea,  occupying  the  extreme  point  of  a ridge  of  rocks  stretching  southward 
along  the  coast  from  the  foot  of  ilount  St.  Nicolas.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
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a tower  and  lantern,  and  is  connected  by  a bridge  with  the  fortifications  of 
Jlothoni,  the  latter  being  a small  insulated  rock  off  tlie  roost  southerly  part 
of  the  town,  which  forms  a narrow  entrance  to  the  bay.  A wall  wliich 
branches  from  it  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a port 
which  is  used  as  a harbour  for  small  vessels. 

The  climate  of  Mothoni,  standing  ujion  a promontory,  open  to  the  sea  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  breeze,  is  tcm|)crate  and  salubrious.  Upon  it 
is  a lighthouse,  jjlaced  on  the  southern  slip  of  land  which  projects  from  it 
towards  the  island  of  Sapienza,  which  covers  the  bay  of  Jloilon  on  the  south, 
as  Sphacteria  docs  Pylos  on  the  west.  The  bay  is  an  unsafe  anchorage,  being 
exposed  on  the  west  side,  and  but  little  protected  on  the  east. 


axT  uto  ca«ru  or  oomhi. 


CORON  is  the  first  port  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  after  doubling  Cape  G alia), — 
the  ancient  promontory  of  Acritas.  From  Modon  the  road  passes  through  a 
succession  of  olive-gardens  and  corn-fields,  which  adorn  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Emerging  from  these,  the  traveller  ascends  the  hill  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  olive  plantations  gradually  give  jilace  to  a range  of 
barren  hills,  formed  by  the  southeni  extremity  of  Iklount  Temathia.  As  he 
crosses  the  southern  slopes  of  this  mountain,  by  a rugged  and  rocky  path,  the 
town  of  Coron  becomes  visible,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  cyprcs.ses,  of  olives, 
and  fields  of  com,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  for  several  miles.  lie  descends 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  after  a short  journey  gains  the  town. 
It  stands  upon  a promontory,  or  tongue  of  land,  which  extends  eastward  for 
about  half  a league  into  the  sea.  A fertile  plain  of  considerable  extent  forms 
its  western  suburb,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  which 
join  Mount  Temathia.  Its  roadstead  is  much  exposed,  cxccjit  on  the  south- 
west, where  a sandy  beach  extends  for  about  two  miles,  affording  every  means 
of  landing,  except  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south.  The  castle-hill  is  very 
steep  on  all  sides,  and  was  probably  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  of 
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Colonidcs,  which  is  suppo.scd  to  have  occupied  tliis  site.  Its  principal 
recommendation  as  a place  of  commerce  arises  from  the  great  productiveness 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  its  being  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 
In  general,  the  western  or  Messenian  side  of  this  gulf,  called  cither  the  Gulf 
of  Coron  or  of  Kalanutta,  presents  in  its  ojien  plains,  its  rich  fields  and  olive 
grounds,  a striking  contrast  to  the  rugged  barrenness  of  its  eastern  or 
Laconian  co,TSt.  The  mountain  range  of  the  Taygetus,  which  we  have  traced 
from  its  junction  with  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  continue  their 
course  and  retain  their  bold  and  rugged  character  till  they  are  finally  lost 
in  tlic  I'atnarian  promontory  at  Cape  Matapan. 

From  the  Laconian  shores  of  the  gulf  the  view  is  rich  and  imposing.  The 
district  of  Coron  contains  upwards  of  seventy  villages,  more  or  less  populous, 
skirting  the  bay  or  dispersed  among  the  olive  groves.  Towards  the  head  of  the 
gulf  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Palisus,  and  more  to  the  north  rises  the  mountain 
range  of  Tcraathia,  Evan  and  Ithomd,  now  nearly  united  into  one. 

The  town  of  Kalamata  is  at  the  head  of  this  semicircular  bay,  formed  by 
the  projecting  headland  of  Cape  Mata]>an — the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
Laconian  territory, — and  Cape  Gallo — the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Mes- 
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genian  countiy  on  the  western  shore.  From  the  mountain  pas.s  above  this 
town  a view  of  great  extent  and  beauty  is  obtained,  wliich  embraces  tlic  whole 
of  the  bay,  with  the  mountains  stretching  to  the  most  southerly  jwint  of  the 
Peloponnesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Arcadian 
Gulf  on  the  other.  Kalaniiita,  the  ancient  maritime  city  of  Phara;,  occupies 
a prominent  point  in  the  picture.  This  city  stands  about  a mile  from  the  sea 
on  a delta  fonned  by  the  waters  of  the  Xcdon, — a broad  and  rapid  river,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  a mite  to  the  north.  Shortly  before  it  reaches 
the  town  iu  waters  divide,  and  the  river  enters  the  sea  by  its  two  mouths. 

To  the  south  of  Kalamdta,  nearly  opposite  to  Coroii,  and  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  stands  the  ancient  city  of  Cakdamvle,  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  the  war.  Although  claimed  by  the  Messenians,  it  was  subject  to 
S|)arta  ; but  this  claim  seems  to  have  led  to  an  adjudication  by  which  Philip, 
the  son  of  Ainyntas,  supported  by  the  Congress  of  Corinth,  compelled  the 
Laccdajmonians  to  cede  the  district  to  the  Messenians.  Augustus  Ca;sar 
reversed  this  decision,  and  wrested  it  from  the  Messenians,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  taken  part  with  Jlark  Antony  in  the  struggle  for  power  between 
the  Roman  chiefs.  The  city  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a range  of  hills  which 
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descend  in  a westerly  direction  from  the  Taygetan  range.  A castle  of  the 
middle  ages  crowns  tlie  rounded  central  hill, — once  its  Acroj>olis.  A cluster 
of  houses  occupies  the  slopes  at  its  foot,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  Taygetus, 
towering  its  majestic  pinnacle  in  the  distance,  closes  the  view. 

Let  us  follow  Telemachus  in  his  journey  from  Pylos,  and  direct  our  course 
to  the  eastward  along  a level  country  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  Phane,  not  far  from  the  Jlessenian  Gulf.  Here  he  and  his  friend 
unyoked  tlieir  horses,  and  reposed  for  the  night.  The  next  d.ay  they  drove  to 
Sparta,  which  is  a distance  of  not  quite  thirty  miles.  The  approach  to  Sparta 
lies  through  masses  of  broken  walls,  the  ruins  of  the  Acrojxjlis  being  supposed 
to  occupy  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  the  tomb  of  Ixionidas  being  seen  in  front 
on  entering  the  town.  The  great  j)lain  lies  at  a level  of  about  fifty  feet  below 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Jlount  T.aj^getus  presents  a barrier  to  the  whole 
district,  and  a Imck-ground  to  the  jiiclurc. 

Homer  describes  Lacedajinon,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  the  Valley  of 
the  El’Uotas,  and  not  the  town  of  Si’ARTA,  by  an  epithet  derived  from  the 
, ravines  into  which  it  is  broken,  lie  calls  it  “ tlw  hollow."  Tlie  site  of  the  town 
itself, — bearing  some  resemblance  to  Olympia,  as  being  placed  between  two 
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small  .streams  flowing  parallel  to  each  other  into  a third,  the  Kurotas, — may, 
on  aecount  of  the  low  hills  upon  which  it  stands,  be  compared  rather  with  that 
of  Rome  tlian  with  any  otlicr  imjsirtant  city  on  the  soil  of  Greece.  It  is  : 
singular  also  that  the  principal  remains  which  Sparta  now  exhibits  arc  not  of  i 
Greek  but  of  Homan  age  and  character.  ( >n  entering  the  city  from  the  modem 
village  of  ilistra,  which  is  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Sparta,  we  have 


I 


I 


on  the  left,  in  the  plain,  the  mins  of  Homan 
baths,  and  liefore  us,  further  to  the  cast,  a hill 
surrounded  with  Homan  walls  of  a recent 
Ini]>eriul  age.  Upon  the  hill  are  the  vestigt-s 
of  a Roman  temple,  and  below  it,  to  the  east,  those  of  a Roman  circus. 
To  the  north  of  the  hill  is  an  aqueduct  of  a similar  character.  The  only 
Hellenic  min  of  any  note  that  survives  at  Sparta  is  a spacious  Theatre. 
The  prophecy,  therefore  of  Thucydides,  with  respect  to  the  probable  remains 
of  Athens  and  of  its  rival  city,  has  been  fully  verified.  No  one  who  looks 
ujwn  these  fragments  would  suppose  that  the  city  to  which  they  belong  had 
ever  held  the  sway  of  Greece. 

The  vale  of  Sparta  was  justly  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  character. 
Being  also  shcltercd  on  three  sides  from  the,  severity  of  cold  winds,  and  open 
on  the  south  to  the  soft  and  refreshing  breezes  which  were  waftetl  upon  it  from 
the  southern  sea,  and  being  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Eurotas,  which  vied 
in  size — to  adopt  the  ancient  belief  with  respect  to  their  common  origin — 
with  its  twin  river  the  Alphiius,  the  largest  of  the  Peninsula,  it  enjoyed 
natural  advantages,  which,  if  its  soil  had  corrcspondctl  in  excellence  with  its 
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Tliese  Olive  plantations  are  succeeded  by  forests  of  firs,  which  cover  the 
loftier  heights  of  the  mountains,  whose  sides  arc  ploughed  info  deep  gullies 
by  torrents  that  flow  from  the  summit  of  Taygetus  into  the  vale,  where  they 
mix  their  waters  with  the  Eurola.s.  At  this  stiige  of  the  ascent,  the  mountain 
assumes  a dilferent  character.  It  lieconics  bleak  and  savage  : it  is  broken 
into  deep  gorges  and  abrupt  precij)ices.  It  then  shoots  up  its  lofty  and 
jagged  jrcaks,  which  arc  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year. 

The  long  and  majestic  range  of  these  mountain  piles,  contrasted  with  the 
green  banks  and  the  flowing  stream,  the  blooming  gardens  and  the  rich  corn- 
fields, that  fringe  the  river,  and  gild  the  vale  beneath  them,  presents  a 


other  qualifications,  would  have  rcmlerisl  the  Laconian  valley  the  most 
jiroductive  province  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Its  low  grounds,  indeed,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  for  the 
variety  of  their  productions,  and  exhibit  a beautiful  luxurianee  of  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees.  Here  arc  figs  and  oranges,  pomegranates  and  myrtles.  The 
acclivities  which  rise  above  the  ])lains  arc  clad  with  Olives,  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  soil  of  the  TaVgetus  is  so  favourable  that  it  may  justly  seem  to 
demand  an  ajiology  from  the  Athenian  bard,  who  rejects  all  the  pretensions  of 
the  “ Dorian  Isle  ” to  share  in  the  prcHluctlon  of  that  tree. 
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beautiful  picture,  which  might  well  liave  excited  the  admiration  and  inspired 
the  love  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  rejoicing  in  the  bodily  exercises 
for  which  a beautiful  country  and  a fine  climate  supply  motives  and  means  in 
abundance. 

To  impart  additional  beauty  to  this  scene,  we  may  imagine  it,  as  in  ancient 
days,  peopled  with  living  objects,— choru.->cs,  for  instance,  of  Helen’s  country- 
women,— such  as  Theocritus  descril)cs  in  her  Epithalamium— dancing  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  or  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  grove.  Vt'c  may  listen,  in  fancy,  to  the  shrill  echoes  with  which  the 
mountain  rang  of  old  at  early  dawn,  when  the  fellow-country'men  of  her  twin 
brothers  followed  the  dogs  of  Sparta  to  the  chase,  through  the  glades  and 
glens  of  Taygetus. 


itT  a. 


There  is  one  important  characteristic  of  her  internal  policy,  in  which  Sparta 
presents  a remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  which  is 
forcibly  suggested  by  the  asjKct  of  the  physical  objects  about  us,  comjrared 
with  those  which  wc  surveyed  at  Athens.  Sparta  seems  by  nature  to  be 
excluded  from  all  communication  from  without.  She  was  jdaced  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  the  sea.  She  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  She  lay  secure  and  unmolested  in  her  own  nest-like  valley. 
She  po.sscsscd  a plain  sufficient  to  supply  her  frugal  w'ants.  During  many  | 
ages  she  owned  the  rich  neighbouring  territory  of  Messenia  on  the  west,  j 
productive  of  com  and  abundant  in  cattle.  She  was  therefore  pos.sessed  of  all  ! 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance  within  herself.  But  it  was  fur  I 
otherwi.se  with  Athens.  Everything  there  was  free  and  ojien ; the  sea  was  I 
near,  and  the  earth  barren.  It  was  on  her  efficiency  abroad,  not  u[>on  her  self- 
I suflBciency  at  home,  that  Athens  was  led  by  nature  to  depend.  Hence  the  two  | 
diflFerent  systems  of  Education  adopted  by  these  States, — systems  which  seem  ' 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  physical  forms  of  the  two  countries  thcm.selves.  | 
At  Sparta,  the  distance  of  her  ]>osition  from  the  coast,  the  lofty  hills  within 
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cm|ilinticnlly  dencriljcJ  tim’i  in  tlic  epitiipli 
engraved  upon  tlic  tomb  of  tlic  Spartan  heroe.s 
who  fell  at  Thermopylm, — “ O stranger,  go  ami  tell  the  J.acediutiioniuiis 
that  we  lie  here  in  ols'diencc  to  their  commands.”  Not  for  personal 
glory,  not  even  for  public  aggrandi.scment,  not  for  the  sake  of  national 
revenge,  much  less  from  private  animosity,  but  because  he  was  animated  by  a 
•scHse  of  duty,  did  the  Spartan  march  to  the  field.  He  trod  the  path  of  duty, 
and  that  led  him  to  glory.  Here  was  the  same  spirit  that  afterwards  produced 
the  CoiKiucror  at  \Vaterloo. 

At  Athens  a different  .system  of  Education  prevailed.  Jlorally  and  politi- 
cally she  was  the  antipodes  of  Sparta.  Everything  about  her  struggled 
against  rc.straint;  everything  was  eager  for  the  fre<‘st  development  of  which 
it  was  capable;  all  things  in  nature, — her  air,  her  soil,  her  wide  plain — her 
earth  barren  in  com  and  in  pasture,  but  fertile  in  marble  and  in  silver — the 
sea  flowing  before  her — her  excellent  ports,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature — 
the  islands  not  far  beyond  them,  tempting  her  across  the  deep  to  the  Asiatic 


which  her  valley  was  pent,  her  situation  at  the  e.xtremity  of  Greece,  so  that  no 
stranger  would  pass  through  her  territory  in  his  way  to  any  other  land, — all 
these  her  natural  properties  spoke  of  restraint  and  control,  of  abstinence  and 
self-denial.  They  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  and  reception  of 
a system  founded  upon  the  single  princij)le  of  unhesitating  and  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Law. 

In  the  objects  about  us  at  Lacedaimon  we  a|>pcar  to  recognise  the  elements 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  spirit  which  is  nowhere  more  truly  or  more 
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Hiirvey  of  this  coast,  (lc.«cribcs  many  cities  and  towns  as  existing  in  liis  time,  | 
inhabited  by  the  Kleutiiern-I,acone.s,  and  adorned  willi  temples  and  statues, 
some  of  these  cities  being  tlie  scenes  of  events  dcscril«‘d  in  the  Homeric  ! 
Poems.  The  promontory  Tivnarum  extends  itself  into  the  sea  at  a short 
distance  from  the  ancient  town  of  Tcutlironc,  liaving  beneath  it  tlic  ports  of 
Achilleus  and  Psamathu.s.  In  the  days  of  Pausanins  there  was  a tem])le. 
re.sembling  a cavern,  on  the  promontory,  with  a statue  of  Neptune,  wliicli  was 
a sanctuary  in  tlic  time  of  Thucydides,  and  licld  in  peculiar  veneration  by 
all  the  (irceks.  Tmnarum  itself  is  a ]>eninsula  of  circular  form,  about  seven 


coast  and  to  the  regions  of  the  East — her  facilities  for  communicating  with 
strangers  of  all  countries  both  at  home  and  abroad, — these,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a similar  kind,  led  to  the  ado])tion  of  a system  of  Education, 
which  jiroduccd  the  greatest  possible  development  and  cxcrci.se  of  individual 
energy  and  personal  enterprise  in  quest  of  glory. 

Tlic  southern  portion  of  the  Laconian  territory  possesses  the  same  rugged 
and  mountainous  features  which  we  have  traced  from  the  junction  of  the 
TaVgetus  with  the  mountiiiiis  of  .Arcadia  and  .Aeliaia.  Pausanias,  in  his 
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miles  in  eircunifcrence,  and  is  tlie  terminating  point  of  tlie  great  Taygctan  | 
I range  of  mountains,  wliicli  is  here  lost  in  an  istlimus  of  about  half  a mile  in 
I width.  The  liaconian  coast,  commencing  at  Cajtc  Thyrides,  bends  so  much  [ 
j to  the  cast  as  to  conceal  tho  promontory  from  all  parts  of  the  Mes.scnian 
■ gulf,  c.\cept  the  opposite  promontoiy  of  Gallo.  1 

! The  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Laconian  gtdf,  are,  like  the  country  itself,  bold  i 
and  rocky — towering  high  overhead,  and  surrounded  by  deep  water  to  their  i 
base.  The  inhabitants,  boastful  of  their  presumed  descent  from  the  ancient 
i Spartans,  are  a bold  and  tameless  race,  placing  all  their  pride  in  imitating  the 
sterner  actions  of  their  ancestors,  which  has  displayed  it.sclf  in  all  ages  by 
their  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea.  Their  sea-girt  territory, 
with  its  numerous  and  nearly  inaccessible  headlands  and  rocky  bays,  has 
nourished  this  habit,  and  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  Cajie  Matapan 
almost  as  much  dreaded  by  the  mariner  as  storm  or  shipwreck.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  is  the  port  and  toivn  of  JIarathonisi,  near  to  the  ruins  , 
of  the  ancient  Gythium.  On  its  eastern  shore  is  Cape  Xylo,  a high  rocky  ‘ 
)>eninsula  terminating  in  a low  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  into  the  sea  on  j 
the  south.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  one  of  a line  of  towers  that 
I onee  served  to  protect  the  coast,  which  is  here  lofty  and  precipitnu.s.  j 


The  road  by  which  we  proceed  from  S))arta,  the  city  of  Menclans,  to 
Mycenaj,  the  city  of  his  brother  Agamemnon,  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  through  | 
• Tri[)olitza,  a modem  town  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Pallantium,  one  of  the  I 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia, — the  city  of  Pallas  and 
Evandcr.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  horrors  it  witnessed  in  the  wars  of  Greek 
Independence. 

From  Tri|X)litza  to  Argos,  the  road  passes  along  a narrow  defile  between 
the  hills  of  Artemisinm  on  the  north  and  Mount  Parthenium  on  the  south. 
That  from  Xauplia  thither  lies  through  the  Argolic  plain,  which  is  confined  by 
a curved  barrier  of  hills  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Argolic  sea.  Mycense  lies  in  the  northern  apse  of  this  curve  of  , 
hills,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  plain,  at  a distance  of  nine  miles  from  | 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  Xo  more  apjnopriato  designation  could  be  devised  ; 
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I tliftn  that  which  {leacribes  Argos — by  wl»ich  wo  moan  the  province  and  not  the 

I city— as  hollow,  and  Mycense  as  lying  in  the  corner  or  recess  of  Argos.  It 

seems  not  improbable  tliat  Slyccnm  derived  its  name  from  the  word  in  the 
j ancient  langu.ige  signifying  “ recess.”  The  description  of  Pausanias  shows 
that  Myccnaj  ha-s  undergone  less  change  since  his  time  than  any  other  town  in 
Greece. 


I 

The  plain  over  which  we  pass  in  our  way  thither  is  dry  and  dusty,  and  has 
few  objects  to  relieve  its  bare  level.  It  is  not  intersected  by  hedges,  and  the  i 
' few  modern  villages  which  are  scattered  over  its  surface  arc  small  and  nearly  j 
deserted.  They  consist,  in  general,  of  a low  church,  of  a well,  whose  stone  j 
edges  are  deeply  furrowed  by  the  ropes  which  draw  up  the  buckets  of  water, 
of  heaps  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  near  them,  and  of  a few  mud  cottages, 
on  the  walls  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  stalks  of  Indian 
i com  and  tobacco  are  hung  to  dry.  On  the  northern  margin  of  the  Argolic 
I plain  stands  the  city  of  Mycenm.  Its  site  is  visible  from  the  Acropolis  of  I 
Argos.  It  still  remains  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  it  appeared  in  the  days 
of  the  Athenian  historian,  Thucydides,  who  deduced,  from  the  extent  and 
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and  in  contemplating  the  structure  and  ornaments  of  this,  the  Gate  of  Lions,  j 
at  tlie  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  we  seem  to  become  the  companions  of 
I those  two  Authors,  who  saw  what  we  now  see.  Nay,  more, — carried  on,  as  it  i 
I were,  down  the  stream  of  tluir  faith,  and  resigning  ourselves  to  the  current  of 

^ feelings  by  which  Ihei/  were  impelled, — we  appear  to  recognise  here  the  same 

objects  with  which,  in  their  imagination,  this  place  was  peopled  in  earlier 
times. 

Thus,  for  instance,  while  halting  before  the  principal  portal  of  the  city  of 

Jlyccna;,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  is  still  Hanked  by  the  [ 


422  my(;ek.-e-the  gate  of  lions. 

condition  of  its  remains,  as  they  then  were,  an  argument  with  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  its  sovereigns,  tlic  Athida;,  compared 
with  that  of  more  recent  dynasties. 

We  look  with  a feeling  of  awe  on  a city  which  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides.  Nor  is  it  without  a scn.sation  of  delight  that  we  contemplate  the 
same  venerable  monument  of  antitpie  .sculpture  which  was  seen  here  in  later 
times  by  the  traveller  I’ausanias,  and  which  still  stands  in  our  days  as  he 
de.scribcs  it  standing  in  his  own,  over  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  the  only  gate, 
with  the  exccjition  of  a small  jaistern,  of  the  city  of  Mycena:. 
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I walls  and  tower  of  its  massive  and  heroic  masonry,  and  surmounted  by  the 
I architectural  and  sculptural  omainenfs  of  its  earliest  days,  we  picture  to  our- 
selves Aoamkmnon,  the  king  of  men,  arriving  before  it  in  his  car,  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition  to  Troy  ; we  behold  him  resigning  the  reins  to  his 
attendant,  and  descending  from  his  chariot,  and  planting  his  foot  on  the 
taj>estricd  road,  which,  in  the  description  of  the  dramatic  poet,  yEschylus, 

I conducts  him  to  his  ancestral  |)alace  in  the  citadel,  which  he  is  now  about  to 

j revisit,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  Or  again,  we  seem  to  behold  Orestes, 

I the  son  of  Agamemnon,  arriving  at  day-break  with  his  friend  Pyladcs,  as 

I described  in  the  Ohoi'phoroe  of  the  same  author,  and  in  the  Electra  of 


1 


I 


Sophocles,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  dead  father,  which  was  seen  here  by 
the  Grecian  traveller  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and  to  whose  diligent 
researches  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  geograj)hy  and  antiipiitics  of  Greece 
are  deeply  indebted.  Again,  we  may  then  behold,  ns  in  a vision,  the 
procession  of  the  Virgins  passing  through  the  same  gate,  and  Ix-aring  their 
libations  and  garlands  to  the  same  tomb,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
sorrowful  Electra,  and  wc  are  present  at  her  recognition  of  her  brother, 
Orestes,  which  changes  her  sadness  into  joy.  In  the  subterranean  chamlK-r,  or 
TitF.ASl'RY,  which  is  outside  tlie  city,  and  not  far  from  the  same  gate,  whose 
doorway  is  supported  by  columns  of  green  basalt,  with  fantastic,  perhaps 
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Oriental,  zig-zag  omameiits,  and  whose  remarkable  structure  and  symmetry 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pausanias,  and  is  described  by  him,  we  see  the 
mysterious  depository  of  some  of  the  wealth  of  its  early  kings,  which  gained 
for  this  city  the  title  of  the  Goi.I)K\  Mycena;. 


I 


. 1^- 


We  may  imagine  this  vaulted  apartment  as  it  probably  existed  in  the 
remote  age  of  Atreus  the  king  of  Jlycena’,  to  whom  Pausanias  assigns  it. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves  cars  of  excellent  workmanship,  whose  sides  arc 
embossed  with  figures  in  curious  relief,  hanging  on  the  walls,  which  were  then 
sheathed  with  metallic  plates ; we  may  imagine  vases  and  tripods  of  bronze 
and  gold,  the  gifts  of  Greek  or  Asiatic  sovereigns,  piled  upon  the  flo<jr ; 
helmets  and  bucklers,  swords  and  lances,  hauberks  and  greaves,  golden  bits 
and  ivoiy  frontlets,  dyed  by  women  of  Mmonia,  and  once  worn  by  richly- 

ca[)arisoned  horses,  with  other  insignia 
and  weapons  of  ancient  heroes,  sus- 
pended upon  nails,  or  ranged  along  the 
walls, — some  of  them  believed,  it  may 
be,  to  be  the  works  of  Vulcjui,  or  the 
gifts  of  Jlincrva.  In  the  chests  beneath, 
lie  embroidered  tunics  and  cloaks, 
bright  with  purjde  and  with  gold ; 
webs  woven  by  honourable  women 
and  noble  ])rincesses  of  the  house  of 
Peloi’s,  of  Pki;sel'8,  and  of  Atreus. 
Such  arc  some  of  the  pictures  which 
will  exhibit  them.sclvcs  to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller,  as  he  stands  before 
the  Treasury,  treads  the  soil,  and  contemplates  the  monuments,  of  Mycena;. 

The  ruins  of  Mycente  arc  in  some  respects  unequalled  in  interest  by  any 
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ancient  biiilding:^  remain,  and  one  or  two  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rocky  soil  and 
lined  with  cement.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenaj. 

It  was  entered  by  two  and  by  two  only, — one  on  the  north-east,  the 
other  on  the  north-west  of  the  city.  In  an  ancient  city,  gates  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  necessary  evils,  which  it  was  unsafe  to  multiply,  and  a large 
number  of  them  was  honourable,  as  proving  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
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object  in  Greece.  Their  position  is  fortunate  ; there  is  no  habitation  near 
them.  The  traveller  ascends  from  an  open  plain  to  the  deserted  hill  upon 
which  they  stand.  The  citadel  occupied  an  eminence  stretching  from  ca.st 
to  west,  and  supplying  a |)latform  of  alioiit  a thousand  feet  in  length,  and  half 
that  distance  in  breadth.  Two  mountain-torrents,  coming  from  the  hills  on 
the  east,  flowed  in  their  rocky  beds,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Acro])olis,  and  thence  were  carried  into  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  neighbouring  mountain-streams,  the  Argolic 
^ — plain.  Tlie  walls  of  the  citadel  may  still  be  traced  in  their 
entire  circuit,  and  on  the  western  side  they  rise  to  a considerable 
^ height.  The  interior  of  their  inclosure,  or  area  of  the 

citadel,  is  covered  with  the  common  turf  and  moun- 
tain-nlants  of  the  eoiintrv.  Oidva  few  foundations  of 
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their  own  strength  and  courage  to  defend  them.  Hence  tlie  e|)itliets  applied  to 
Tliebcs  and  other  similar  cities.  Nor  was  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  JIj'cenm  even  varied  by  projecting  toirrra ; o!ily  two  approximations  to  a 
tower-like  structure  occur  in  their  whole  circuit.  These  are  placed  to  guard 
the  two  entrances  jiust  mentioned,  and  project  in  such  a manner  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  each  gate  that  the  sword-arm  of  an  a.ssailant  was  exposed  to 
missiles  hurled  u|X)n  him  by  the  besiegetl  from  the  tower. 

Hoth  the.se  ))oinLs  are  worthy 
of  notice ; the  connexion  of  the 
gate  and  the  tower,  and  the  projec- 
tion of  the  latter  with  a view  to 
defence:  and  in  both  these  res|iects 
the  construction  of  the  citadel 
before  u.s  supplies  an  interesting 
commentary  upon  the  military 
architecture  presented  to  our  notice 
in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  That  poem 
and  the  walls  of  Mycemc  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  age.  In  the 
Iliad,  when  a tower  is  mentioned, 

a gate  is  always  to  be  supposed  as  contiguous  to  it.  Helen,  for  instance,  is 
conducted  to  a tower,  that  she  may  view  from  its  flat  summit  the  Grecian 
leaders  on  the  plain  of  Troy.  She  is  welcotned  there  by  I’riam  and  the 

Trojan  Klders,  who  arc  de.scribed 
as  sitting  at  the  Sca^n  Gate. 
Andromache,  in  another  jjassage,  i 
.ascends  a tower  for  a similar  pur-  I 
pose ; Hector  goes  in  quest  of  her, 
and  they  meet,  we  learn,  at  the  ^ 
Scajan  Gate.  The  usual  con-  j 
tiguity  of  gate  and  tower  is  as-  | 
sinned  to  lie  well  known  to  the  ■ 

hearers  of  the  jx)cm,  in  these  and  | 
in  other  places.  Hut  in  cities  , 
less  ancient  than  Mycenas,  and 
in  (Miems  more  recent  than  those 
of  Homer,  although  the  gate  never  exists  without  a tower,  yet  a tower  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  presence  of  a gate  near  it. 

I The  princijial  of  the  two  gates,  described  in  a former  page,  exhibits  above 
its  lintel  the  most  ancient  monument  of  iScul]iture  in  Greece.  The.se  two  lions, 

I 
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carved  in  low  relief,  are  the  only  survivors  of  their  age.  This  single  bloek  of 
green  basalt  on  which  they  are  graven  contains  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
the  Greek  sculpture  of  that  remote  jwriod.  M'hat  was  the  ohject  of  this  work 
it  would  seem  unneee.ssary  to  iinjuire,  after  the  elaborate  disijuisitions  that 
have  been  produced  uj)on  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  from  the  column  which 
divides  the  two  lions,  and  from  its  probable  termination  in  a spiry  flame — for 
the  capital  and  epistyle  arc  mutilated — that  this  device  was  a symbol  of  the 
i solar  worship,  which  Mycemv  is  supposed  to  have  derived  from  its  connexion 
with  Persia.  This  supposition  is  a bold  one,  and  rests  upon  insecure  founda-  ' 
tions.  Pausanias,  .sensitive  as  he  was  upon  such  subjects,  and  prone  to  find  a 
mystical  meaning,  does  not  seiun  to  Inivc  considered  these  animals  as  affording 
any  grounds  for  the  application  of  a process  by  which  sculptural  representa-  ; 
tions  arc  converted  into  scrolls  of  religious  hieroglyphics.  To  him  they  arc  ' 
j mere  lions.  Standing  as  they  do  over  the  jmncipal  gate  of  Mycente,  through 
which  the  citadel  was  entered  by  all  who  had  ascended  from  the  plain  of  Argos 


btrs  or  uv»a  AT  MtCtHJt. 


below  it,  they  seem  to  suggest  a more  simple  conjecture, — that  they  were 
devised  and  placed  there  as  significant  intimations  to  the  stranger,  of  the 
I strength  and  “ courage  leoiinie  ” of  that  city  which  he  was  about  to  enter  by 

j the  gate  upon  which  they  stood.  They  were  heraldic  badges  ujron  the  national 

scutcheon  of  Jlycenm.  The  scul)>turcd  dogs  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Palace  of  Alcinous,  according  to  tlie  de.scription  of  Homer,  indicated  the  vigi-  I 
! lance  with  which  it  was  guarded.  The  lions  of  Jlycense,  in  a similar  position, 

I declared  the  bolder  .spirit  which  animated  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The 
King  of  Mycenic  also,  ns  we  arc  told  by  Pausanias,  bore  a figure  of  Fear,  with 
a lion’s  head,  emblazoned  upon  his  shield : that  animal,  therefore,  was  probably 
not  merely  an  api)ropriate  characteristic,  but  also  a national  emblem  of  the  ; 
Myccnajan  power,  as  it  is  of  the  British  sway.  j 

To  complete  the  picture  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  and  imagination  of  ! 


the  spectator,  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel  of  Argos,  lot  us  look  northward. 
\Vc  there  see,  at  a di.stancc  of  four  miles,  and  on  the  sloix;  of  the  hills  which 
gradually  sink  from  the  east  into  the  Argolic  plain,  the  site  of  the  HER2EUM, 
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or  Temple  of  Juno,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Argos.  The  hewn  masses  of  its 
substructions  still  remain. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  a spot  so  distant  from  the  capital  city 
itself  should  have  been  selected  for  the  position  of  the  edifice  consecrated  to 
its  patron  deity.  Thus  removed,  however,  as  the  temple  of  Juno  was  from  the  ! 

haunts  of  men,  placed  upon  a quiet  and  solitary  hill,  visited  by  shepherds  and  j 

their  flocks,  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees,  watered  on  each  side  by  a moun- 
tain stream,  with  a long  ridge  of  lofty  hills  rising  at  its  l>ack,  and  with  the 
wide  Argolic  plain  stretching  itself  at  its  feet,  this  sacred  building  inspired 
more  of  that  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration  which  was  due  to  the  stately  dignity 
of  the  Dorian  goddess,  the  wife  of  Jove,  and  the  (|ueen  of  the  heathen  deities 
than  if  it  had  stood  on  a less  sequestered  spot,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the 

daily  gaze  of  mao  amid  the  noise  of  streets,  or  in  the  crowd  of  the  agora  of  the 

Argolic  capital  itself. 


oiitB  i.au«k. 


'I'lie  road  which  leads  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  and  which  we  can  trace 
with  the  eye,  from  the  spot  where  we  8up])osc  ourselves  now  placed,  has  gained 
a lasting  interest — an  interest  similar  to  that  posse.sscd  by  the  Pl.AlN  of  the 
Pious,  on  the  sides  of  Jlount  jEtna — from  the  act  of  filial  affection  of  two 
brothers,  who,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  drew  along  it  with  their  own  hands,  from 
the  gates  of  Argos  to  the  door  of  the  teiu])le,  a distance  of  forty-five  stadia, 
the  car  of  their  mother,  to  join,  in  due  state  on  the  festal  day,  the  joyful  con- 
course of  her  country-women,  who  had  then  assembled  in  that  place.  Having 
been  crowned  as  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests,  the  two  youths  were 
welcomed  on  their  arrival  at  the  Heramin,  by  the  congregated  peojdc,  who 
congratulated  the  mother  on  her  .sous,  and  the  sons  on  their  strength  and 
virtue.  The  mother  rejoicing  in  her  own  happincs.s,  and  in  her  children's 
I love,  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  Juno,  and  standing  before  the  statue,  jjrayed  for 
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luT  sons  that  they  might  have  the  gtx’atest  blessing  whieh  the  goddess  could 
give,  and  they  receive.  After  their  mothci'’s  jiraycr,  and  when  they  had  offered 
their  own  sacrifices,  tlic  two  brothers,  overcome  with  fatigue,  reclined  in  the 
temple,  and  were  found  entranced  in  a sound  sleep,  from  which  they  never 
awoke.  A much  envied  euthanasia  ; their  statues  were  erected  at  Delphi,  by 
the  hands  of  their  admiring  countrymen ; and  their  lot  was  declared  by  the 
wise  Solon  to  the  wealthy  Croesus,  to  be  only  inferior  in  happiness  to  that  of 
I the  Athenian  Telltis. 


WAUJt  or  TWtK*. 


South  of  the  llermum,  or  Temple  of  Juno,  and  at  the  north-cast  corner 
of  the  Argolic  gidf,  placed  on  a low  oblong  rock,  is  the  ante-Homeric  city  of 
TtitYNS.  The  road  from  Navi]>lia  to  Mycenas  passes  under  the  lofty  rock  on 
the  south-east  of  Nauplia,  on  which  stands  the  ancient  citadel  of  Palamedi, 
and  leaves  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns,  the  city  of  Hercules,  at  about  a 
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mile  on  the  north  from  Nauplia,  on  tlie  right  hand.  Exhibiting,  as  it  does, 
the  most  ancient  remains  of  the  military  architecture  of  Greece,  and  exciting 
the  wonder  of  the  beholder,  by  the  hugeness  of  the  rude  blocks  with  which 
its  walls  and  galleries  arc  con.striieted,  and  which  called  forth  an  epithet 
: expressive  of  admiration,  even  from  the  mouth  of  Homer  himself — it  survives 

i as  a striking  monument  of  the  power  of  men  concerning  whom  ail  WTitten 

history  is  silent.  It  arose,  and  tlourished,  in  times  antecedent  to  history, 
and  seems  to  exist  to  make  mythology  credible.  We  are  acquainted  with 

j Tiky.ns  oidy  as  built  by  the  Cvcloi’es,  and  as  the  early  residence  of 

1Ikhcuia3<. 
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From  Tiryns  to  Nauplia  is  about  an  hour’s  ride.  The  history  of  Nauplia 
and  its  fortress,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Argolic  gulf  on  the  south- 
west, belongs  to  the  j)eriod  of  the  Byzantine  cm])ire  and  the  middle  ages, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  only  used  in  ancient  times  as  the  naval  de])6t  of 
Argos.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  town  was  desolate,  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  anil  a temple  to  Neptune  only  remaining.  The  modern  town  stands  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  a height  which  projects  from  a steep  ridge  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  bay  of  Argos,  and  which  wa.s  formed  into  an  island 
by  cutting  through  the  neck  of  the  small  peninsula  when  the  wet  ditch  was 
formed.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  wall  still  remain,  and  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  date  with  those  of  Argos. 
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1 One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Argolis  is  Treczen,  said  by  I’aiisanias  to 
have  been  built  by  ( )rus,  an  Egyptian.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
eastern  const,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  ruins  are  still  seen  in  and 
about  the  modem  village  of  Damala.  Trtrzen  was  a sovereign  city,  with  con- 
siderable territory  and  several  smsill  townships.  In  the  Persian  wars  the 
Troezenians  joined  their  countrj'incn  with  an  army  of  one  thousand  men  and 
five  ships.  I’ausanias  describes  its  tcmjdes  and  jmblic  buildings  as  numerous, 
and  mostly  filled  with  costly  works  of  art. 


The  city  of  Atiuos  is  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  gulf,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
gravelly  bed  of  the  Inachus,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  Ijorna  and  Nauplia,  namely,  six 
miles.  Its  Acrojxtlis  was  a conical  hill,  nearly 
a thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected  by  a neck  of  land 
with  a lower  platform  on  the  north-east  The  former  was  the  old  citadel  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  called  by  the  Pelasgic  term  for  a fortress,  Larissa,  and 
also  As])is,  or  Shield,  from  its  circular  form.  The  latter,  from  the  connexion 
above  mentioned,  was  termed  Deiras,  or  Neck.  The  principal  remains  of 
antiijuity  at  Argos  are  seen  in  the  substructions  of  this  citadel,  which  are 
blended  with  works  of  modem  date ; the  three  lines  of  ramparts  and  the 
three  several  castles  of  which  the  fortress  consists  being  for  the  most  part 
of  Venetian  architecture. 
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Bencatli  the  citadel,  looking  nearly  to  the  soulli-east  towards  Tiryns,  is  a | 
well-preserved  sjreeimen  of  an  ancient  Theatre,  wliose  seals  are  hewn  in  the  j 
rocky  soil;  they'  were  divided  into  three  separate  tiers  by  two  precinctions.  I 
In  the  lowest  portion  of  the  cavea  there  seem  to  have  been  thirty-six  seats, 
sixteen  in  the  seeond  division,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  in  the  highest.  “ They 
were  formed  into  eunei  by  tliree  via;.  Such  being  the  state  of  j)reservation 
in  which  this  theatre  exists,  it  is  a very  agreeable  and  not  very  diificult  task 
to  re-people  it  with  the  spectators  which  once  thronged  these  now  deserted 
seats,  and  to  contemplate  in  fancy  the  actors  who  moved  on  the  stage  before 
them ; to  indulge,  in  short,  in  that  pleasing  fancy  which  afforded  so  much 
delight  to  the  Argivc  nobleman  of  olden  time,  who,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was 
wont  to  come  to  these  seats,  while  empty  as  they  now  are,  and  there  dream 
away  his  time  in  listening  to  imaginary'  tragedies,  “ a joyful  sitter  and 
applaudcr  in  a vacant  theatre.”  < 

But  though  the  former  glories  of  Argos  have 
faded  so  as  to  have  left  such  scanty'^races  behind  ' 
them,  yet  from  her  ancient  conquests  she  has 
been  able  to  borrow  and  to  appropriate  to  herself 
honours  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  her.  In  i 
the  ye.ar  B.c.  4fiS  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mycena:  ; 

was  taken  aTid  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  From 
that  time  the  history'  of  that  ancient  .seat  of  the  I 
house  of  Atreus  became  merged  in  that  of  Argos,  i 
and  thence  it  happens  that  events  which  took 
place  at  .Alycenac  are  transfcrrc(l^l)y'  the  dramatic  j 
poets  of  Athens  to  Argos;  and4o  the  gods  and  ^ 
heroes,  as  well  as  the  walls  and  inhabitants  of 
My'cena^,  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  the  j 
possession  of  the  victorious  city,  of  whose  history' 
and  mythology  they  have  now  become  a part.  | 

Consistently  w'ith  this  notion,  iEschylus,  in  his 
tragedies  connected  with  My'cena;,  has  never  once 
mentioned  the  name  of  Myceme,  but  always  sub- 
stitutes that  of  Argos  in  its  stead ; while  the  other 
two  tragedians  use  both  the  names  My'cenm  and 
.\rg03  concerning  the  same  subject. 

A road  issues  from  the  Argolic  plain  on  the  ' 
south-west,  which  leads  to  the  modern  town  of  Trijmlitza.  The  Argolic 
plain  extends  from  north  to  south  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  com-  j 
mencing  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  terminating  in  the  mountain  passes  j 
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wliich  lead  northward  to  the  Lsthmu.?  of  Corintli.  lt.s  breadth  is  eijual  to  J' 
about  half  its  length.  Tlie  liigher  or  more  northern  parts  of  this  plain  suffer 
from  the  want  of  water : whence  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer,  indicative 
of  the  thirstiness  of  the  soil.  The  lower  district  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  ; 
covered  by  swamps  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  is  intersected  '! 
by  the  copious  stream  of  tlie  river  Erasinus,  wliich  issues  from  a picturesque  | 
cave,  formerly  dedicated  to  llaeehus  and  Pan,  beneath  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Chaon,  through  which  it  has  worked  its  way  from  tlie  Arcadian  lake  of  | 
Stymphalus.  A little  beyond  it  to  the  south,  on  the  sea-shore,  are  the 
Lcmrean  Marsh  and  the  unfathomable  pool  of  Ilaleyone,  from  which  a largi- 


volume  of  water  issues,  and  after  a short  course  falls  into  the  gulf.  The  river 
Tnachus,  which  flow's  from  the  higher  part  of  the  jilain,  rarely  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea  except  when  it  has  been  swollen  by  a recent  fall  of  rain : it  then 
becomes  a broad  and  imixituous  torrent. 

'riierc  are  three  routes  from  Argos  to  Corinth ; the  one  the  most  cir- 
cuituous,  but  also  the  most  easy,  issues  from  the  Argolic  plain  at  its  north- 
west angle,  passes  over  some  low  hills  and  through  a valley  clothed  with 
vineyards,  then  turns  to  the  right,  and  arrives  at  Nemka;  thence  bearing  to 
the  north-cast,  it  leaves  Cleon.®  on  the  right,  and  arrives  at  its  destination, 
after  traversing  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 

The  other  two  roads  are  to  the  cast  of  this,  the  one  nearest  to  it  following 
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two  narrow  delilos  after  its  exit  from  tlie  plain,  which  were  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Tltr.TfS,  or  the  perforated  road,  where  the  cave  of 
the  Nemcan  Lion  wa.s  anciently  sliown,  and  which  are  now  called  the 
Uervenakia ; the  otlicr  to  the  east  of  tliis,  skirts  the  rugged  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Mycenre,  and  was  termed  of  old  the  CoNTtjPORElA,  or  the 
Pedestrian  track.  These  two  latter  routes,  which  are  both  shorter  but 
more  difficult  than  the  first,  were  rendered  memorable  in  the  autumn  of  the 
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year  1822,  by  the  havoc  which  the  Greeks  made  in  the  Turkish  army  when 
it  was  endeavouring  to  escape  by  those  defiles  from  the  plain  of  Argos, 
into  which  it  had  rashly  thrown  itself  without  securing  its  retreat,  and 
where  it  could  no  longer  subsist,  from  the  failure  of  provisions,  from  the 
drought  of  the  plain,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  sickness.  The  Turks 
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plunged  into  these  Caudinc  Forks  of  Argolis  in  the  hope  of  rencliing  Corinth, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  of  finding  supplies  there. 
On  two  several  occasions,  and  in  each  of  the  routes  we  have  mentioned,  they 
were  encountered  by  a destructive  fire  from  the  enemy  above  them ; 
thousands  of  them  fell  beneath  the  volleys  discharged  from  the  rocks,  without 
I the  power  of  making  any  resistance  or  return ; horses,  mules,  and  camels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  foes  in  immense  numbers ; all  the  baggage  and 
treasure  of  the  army  was  taken,  and  for  several  weeks  afterwards  all  the 
1 towns  of  the  Morea,  in  the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  History  of  the 

* Greek  Revolution,  who  has  vividly  described  these  events,  re.sembled  so  many 
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auction  marts, — rich  dresses  and  arms  being  offered  for  sale  about  the  streets 
from  morning  to  night. 

There  are  but  few  remains  at  Nemea.  Three  columns  alone  survive  to 
tell  where  the  temple  of  the  Xemcan  Jupiter  stood.  It  was  once  surrounded 
by  a sacred  inclosure,  and  embosomed  in  a cypress  grove.  Now  there  is  ' 
but  one  solitary  wild  pear-tree  ujion  the  spot.  As  at  Olympia,  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  Gtimes  was  a level  plain ; it 
stretched  from  north  to  south, — was  nearly  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth, — but  it  had  not,  like  Olympia,  an  Alpheus  to  adorn  it,  and  was 
watered  only  by  several  rills  which  flow  down  from  the  momitains  that 
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encircle  it.  The  Stadium  or  raee-course  still  exists;  it  measures  six  hundred 
feet, — the  ordinary  length  of  the  places  in  Greece  designed  for  such  purpose. 
It  was  hollowed  in  the  slo|>e  of  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  temple,  and  was 
entered  from  the  north. 

Corinth  has  been  called  in  modem  times  the  Gibraltar  of  Greece.  The 
town  stands  at  half  a league’s  distance  to  the  south  of  the  gulf.  Further  to 
the  south  is  that  magniticent  hill,  nearly  nineteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  has  served  as  the  citadel  of  this  jdace  for  three  thousand  years,  and 
was  called  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Acrocorinthus.  In  fonner  time, 
two  long  walls  stretched  from  those  of  the  city  to  the  sea-shore,  and  con- 
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nected  it  with  its  harbour  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  the  port  there  was  called 
the  Lecii^IvIIM.  a road  led  from  (jorinth  to  the  south-east,  which  terminated, 
after  a distance  of  about  live  miles,  in  its  other  harbour, — that  of  Cf.nciire.e, 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  traveller  by  land,  who  was  going  from  the  Pelo- 
])oiincsus  to  visit  any  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  passed  beneath  the 
walls  of  Corinth ; and  all  who  came  into  the  I’eloponncsus  from  tho.se  cities 
entered  it  by  the  same  route.  By  its  two  ports,  therefore,  Corinth  communi- 
eated  at  once  with  the  e.astern  and  western  world ; while  by  the  Isthmian  road 
it  had  intercourse  with  the  north  and  south.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was 
! called  “ The  wealthy.” 
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Tlicre  arc  few  remains  of  antiquity  now  surviving  at  Corinth.  The 
traveller  who  arrives  in  the  modern  village  from  Nemea,  perceives  on  his 
right  hand  five  fluted  columns  of  a very  ancient  date,  which  once  formed  ]>art 
of  a temple.  What  the  name  of  that  temple  was,  is  a subject  for  conjecture 
alone.  The  ascent  to  the  hill  of  the  Acrocorinth  is  steep  and  difficult.  The 
first  gate,  which  is  approached  by  a drawbridge,  is  flunked  by  an  impregnable 
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wall  of  rock  on  the  right,  and  by  artificial  outworks  on  the  left.  From  this 
; gate  a road  leads  to  a hill  on  the  south-west,  in  form  like  a truncated  cone, 
upon  which  is  a fortress : it  is  called  Pentc  Skouphia.  Proceeding  upwards 
towards  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  we  enter  a semicircular  battery, 
and  after  seventy  paces  another  gate,  defended  by  artillery.  Within  this 
j gate  is  the  steej)  rocky  fortress  on  the  southern  crest  of  the  Acrocorinth. 
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The  eastern  wall  of  this  inclosure  is  strengthened  by  four  square  towers, 
and  the  angles  arc  formed  with  ancient  polygonal  masonry.  After  a little 
more  than  a hundred  paces  we  enter  a third  gate,  on  the  right  of  which 
is  a square  tower  of  Pelasgic  architecture,  by  which  we  pass  into  the  large 
inclosurc,  which  comprehends  in  its  circuit  the  two  northern  crests  of  the  I 
Acrocorinth.  On  the  eastern  or  higher  of  these  crests  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  on  the  site  of  which  a mosque  now  stands,  j 
This  larger  inclosure  seems  to  be  comparatively  easy  of  access,  and  has 
been  entered  by  a besieging  force  along  a path  leading  between  the  two  j 
crests,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  By  a well-concerted  attack  at  different 
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|K)ints  it  might,  perhaps,  be  surprised,  and  could  not  easily  be  defended, 
on  account  of  its  vast  extent  If  the  eastern  crest,  which  commands  the 
whole  citadel,  were  walled  into  a separate  inclosurc,  it  would  seem  almost 
impregnable.  The  large  inclosure  resembles  a town ; it  contains  many 
houses,  cisterns,  churches,  and  mosques, — all  of  which  arc  now  in  ruins. 
There  is  a fountain  in  this  inclosure,  to  the  east  of  the  southern  crest  of 
it,  which  is  approached  by  a de.scent  on  a subterranean  slope,  which  is 
nine  feet  broad,  and  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  marble  steps.  The 
water  is  contained  in  a rectangular  basin,  at  the  termination  of  the  slope : 
above  the  water  the  rock  is  hewn  into  an  architectural  form,  resembling  the 
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facjado  of  a small  temple ; it  consists  of  a tympanum  supported  by  a 
architrave  resting  uf)on  two  antas,  and  a pilaster  in  the  centre  of  them : 
above  the  tympanum  there  is  an  arched  vault.  On  the  rock,  near  tlie 
water,  arc  inscribed  commemorations  of  vows  offered  in  ancient  times 
in  this  place,  which  was  probably  known  in  the  earbest  days  of  Corinth 
as  the  Fountain  of  PeiriIsk. 

Tlicre  arc  two  other  fountains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  one  at  , 
the  foot  of  the  citadel,  the  other  in  the  modem  town.  The  former  was 
believed  to  be  supplied  from  the  source  in  the  Acrocorinth,  and  is  now 
called  the  Fountain  of  Mustapha ; that  in  the  town  is  named  Paliko.  From  ! 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  which 
of  these  three  sources  bore  the  name  of  Pcir^ne;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  this  was  a title  applied  at  different  times  to  them  all,  or  at  least  to 
the  two  first  of  the  three,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a subterranean 
communication  with  each  other. 

We  prefer  to  imagine  that  the  Peirend,  at  which  Peoasus  was  caught 
while  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon,  was  that  source  which  springs 
from  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  and  that  it  was  from  [ 
this  high  point  that  he  soared  aloft  into  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that 
I the  winged  Pegasus  appears  upon  most  of  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her 
colonies.  The  mythological  analogy  between  the  Horse  and  the  element 
of  Water, — an  analogy  which  shows  itself  in  the  name  of  Pegasus,  and 
which  appears  in  the  activity  of  both  the  animal  and  the  element,  each 
in  its  own  manner,  straggling  to  burst  from  its  confinement,  foaming 
with  restless  fury,  and,  as  it  were,  “ pawing  to  get  free,"  and  at  other 
times  bridled,  whether  by  reins  of  steel  or  stone,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  both  are  to  man  the  means  of  conquering  distance  and  of 
I conversing  with  things  remote, — may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 
I device ; and  the  symbol  upon  these  coins  was,  perhaps,  intended  to 
I e.xpress  the  national  sense  entertained  by  Corinth  of  the  advantage  which 
I she  enjoyed  in  the  excellence  and  superabundance  of  her  fresh  water, — 
an  advantage  not  possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  any  other  maritime 
city  of  Greece. 

i Tlie  summit  of  the  rock  affords  an  extensive  view — sufficient  to  givQ 
I a faint  idea  of  its  magnificence  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
i Beneath  is  the  isthmus  dividing  the  two  celebrated  seas,  which  we  could 
trace  from  Parnassus  on  the  one  extremity  to  Cape  Sunium  at  the  other, 
with  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  Ailglna  in  the  distance ; while  Ijehind 
lie  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  like  the  waves  of  a troubled  sea,  ex- 
tending in  interminable  succession  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Immediately 
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below  is  a barren  marsliy  desert ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  town, 
reduced  to  an  in.significant  cluster  of  houses  surrounded  with  heaps  of 
mins.  How  different  the  Corinth  of  ancient  times!  Thus  writes  Micron 
of  the  same  spot : “ There  was  hardly  a stronger  fortress  in  all  Greece, 
and  jjorhaps  no  spot  afl'urded  a more  splendid  view  than  the  Acrocorinthus. 
Beneath  it  might  be  seen  the  busy  city  and  its  territoiy,  with  its  temples, 
its  theatres,  and  its  aqueducts ; its  two  harbours,  Lcchaium  on  the  westem 
bay,  CcnchreiE  on  the  eastern,  filled  with  ships,  and  the  two  bays  them- 
selves, with  the  isthmus  IxRween  them,  all  in  sight.”  Tlic  scene  is  now 

clianged.  Corinth  and  its  territory,  and  its 
two  harbours,  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  its 
bays  and  its  ports  are  no  longer  frequented 
as  of  old. 

A road  which  commences  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  and  winds  towards  the  east 
among  low  shrubs  and  stone  quarries,  ar- 
rives, after  a distance  of  about  eight  miles, 
at  the  ancient  port  of  fit'iitE.S'US.  At  about 
a mile  short  of  that,  place  is  tlie  site  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  in  which  the  Isthmian  Games 
were  celcbratetl.  The  only  vestiges  which 
survive  of  its  ancient  buildings,  are  those 
of  the  Stadilm  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
inelosure,  the  shell  of  a Theatre  nearly 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  foundations  of  the  sacred 
precinct,  which  contained  the  temples  of  Neptune  and  Tahemon.  Imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  inclosure  are  the  substructions  of  the  long  line  of 
VV'all  which  stretched  from  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  east  to  the  Corinthian 
on  the  west,  and  defended  the  Isthmus  ; and  a little  beyond,  upon  the  westem 
shore,  are  the  excavations  for  the  Canal,  of  three  miles  and  a half,  by  which 
Nero  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  these  two  Gulfs,  and  to  make  the 
Peloponnesus  an  Island.  Returning  towards  Corinth  from  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  we  pass,  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  modem  town,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Ami’HI- 
THE.ATRE.  It  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  measures  about  a hundred 
yards  from  one  end  of  its  length  to  the  other,  while  its  breadth  is  half 
that  distance.  Several  of  the  scats  and  via:,  hewn  in  the  rocky  soil, 
arc  still  visible. 

We  have  thus  had  before  our  eyes  three  objects  which  exerci.scd  a jrowerful 
influence  upon  the  tastes  and  manners  of  the  Corinthians  of  old, — their 
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Theatre,  their  Stadium,  and  their  Amphitheatre.  While,  brought  together 
aa  they  now  are  by  being  almost  the  only  surs'ivors  among  the  public 
monuments  of  ancient  Corinth,  they  remind  us  of  the  spectacles  once 

j c.xhibitcd  within  them  ; they  at  the  same  time  rceall  to  our  recollection, 

j in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  circumstance,  that  the  Apostle,  who  s[Xint 

nearly  two  years  in  this  city,  refers,  in  the  Kpistle  which  he  addressed  to 


iwavr  Of  iruiua  antt  TN*.  <>iif 


its  inhabitants,  to  all  these  three  objects,  or  to  circumstances  connected  with 
them.  Familiar  as  they  were  both  to  him  and  to  them,  they  supplied  the 
most  vivid  illustration  of  the  expressions  he  used,  and  of  the  emotions  he 
both  felt  and  wished  to  inspire.  The  Amphitheatre,  for  instance,  aflbrdcd 
to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  a specimen  of  what  he  had  endured,  who  for  ; 
the  sake  of  the  truth,  as  he  there  tells  them,  had  fought  with  beasts  at  i 
E[)hesus.  Ilis  words,  again, — “ We  arc  become  a Theatre  to  the  world,  to  ^ 
angels,  and  to  men,” — came  home  with  double  force  to  the  minds  of  those  j 
who  saw  how  the  mere  actors  of  fictitious  dramas  were  exposed  in  the  eye 
of  day  to  the  gaze  and  censure  of  innumerable  spectators  in  this  Theatre 
upon  their  own  shore ; and  nothing  could  give  a more  vivid  picture  of  the 
Christian’s  duty,  difficulties,  and  reward,  than  the  question, — “ Know  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  the  Stakium  run  all,  but  one  rcceiveth  the  prize? 
and  every  one  who  contendeth  is  temperate  in  all  things?  they  indeed  that 
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tticy  may  receive  a corruptible  crown  (a  pine-tree  WTcatli  or  parsley 
chaplet),  but  we  an  incorruptible," — coupled  with  the  allusion  which  follows 
to  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  excrcise.s  practised  before  their  eyc.s  near  the 
same  sjjot.  The  traveller  in  Greece  feels  a livtdy  jdeasure  in  reading  ancient 
historical  descriptions  of  sieges,  of  battles,  of  civil  assemblies,  of  harangues, 
and  of  social  conversations,  upon  the  spots  and  amid  the  scenes  where  they 
took  place;  but  the  delight  will  be  more  exquisite  which  he  will  enjoy  in 
tracing,  at  Corinth,  the  reference  to  the  objects  before  him  which  he  finds 
in  the  language  of  Inspiration ; and  while  he  secs  remains  of  hdldtngg  which 
St.  Paul  saw,  he  will  also  look  with  more  delight  upon  the  natural  objects 
around  him,— ujx)n  the  sea,  the  isthmus,  the  winds,  the  fountains  of  Corinth, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  the  wide  plain  about  him,  varying  with  all  the 
successive  seasons  of  the  year, — when  he  reflects  that  these  objects  were 
probably  in  the  mind  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St,  Paul, 
when  he  thus  wrote  in  hix  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians : — “ The  teeming  Earth 
brings  forth  at  its  apjxtinted  seasons  overflowing  nouri.shment  to  man  and 
beast,  not  gainsaying  nor  altering  any  of  God's  decrees;  the  hollow  of  the 
! immeasurable  Sea,  collected  together  in  hea))s  by  His  workman.ship,  passes 
not  out  of  the  barriers  thrown  around  it ; the  Ocean  not  lightly  crossed  by 
' men,  and  the  w'orlds  beyond  it,  are  ruled  by  the  same  ordinances ; the  seasons 
I of  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  give  way  to  each  other  in  peace ; the 
Posts  of  the  Winds  perform  their  duty  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  trip  not; 
j and  the  perennial  Foi'.ntains,  shaped  for  delight  and  health,  give  their 
breasts  of  life  to  man,  and  never  fail.” 
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A. 

Abac,  city  of,  now  exiled  Belliti,  837.  2M. 

Aemdcmy.of  Athene,  Plaio'e  Olive  Groves,  102;  view  from 
the  gardens,  Di«. 

Acamaa,  statue  of.  at  Athene,  218. 

Acamania,  general  account  of,  S07->343. 

Achcan  League,  formation  and  politico)  results  of,  113. 
Acnaia,  coast  land  of,  lofi:  numiemotic  e^-mboleof.  I H; 
contrasted  with  Arcadia,  372.  3i3;  her  lilgh  antiquity, 
371 ; change  aL  name,  3Z1 1 powerful  state  of,  ib.  j 
early  history  of.  378 ; the  twelve  cities  of.  377 : domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of,  37fl,  AZZ;  her  political  extinction, 
■17B 

Acharns,  victory  of  Thrasybulns  at.  149;  the  subject  of 
Aristophanes’  comic  muse,  140;  description  of,  140.  240. 
Achelous,  a river  of  iCtoli^  ^ 126;  the  synonyme  oL 
water,  51L  Its  course,  ib. 

Acheron,  course  of  the.  331 ; the  river  of  Homer's  In- 
ferno, 334;  dcllle  of  the,  833 : valley  of  the,  ib. ; its 
scenery,  336 ; its  exit,  ib, ; ascent  up  the  gorge  of, 

Acherusian  lake,  333. 

Achilles  at  Scyros,  sculplores  of,  134.  I&s  (pi.) 

Achilles  and  the  river  Sperchius,  2.H, 

Aeontium,  mountain  view  of,  2aSL 
Acroceraunian  rocks  and  promontory,  ^ 

Acrocorimhian citadel.  ifi2. 

Acrocorinthus  of  Corinth,  STCi  44^  436.  4.t7. 

AcroUthi,  statues  so  called, 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  130.  137.  198;  numerous  ruins  re- 
maining, 193;  contemplative  view  from  its  summit  of 
the  ancient  glories  of  Athens,  2U11  et  stq.i  its  Propy- 
lga.201,  202;  its  southern  wall,  221L 
Actium,  battle  of,  0^  303, 30U;  bay  of,  .107;  its  present 
appearance,  211.312;  temple  of  Actian  Apollo,  3U1L 
Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Plato,  I7a. 

ASacus,  king  of  Xgina,  legend  of,  191^  1^ 

yEentis,  tribe  of, 

y£g«an  Sea.  view  of  the,  134. 


yEgalcoe,  Mount,  141^  148:  slope  of,  occupied  by 
Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  HI. 

.iCgcut,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 

.'HotMA,  temple  nf  Minervaat,  Zii(p1.);  island  of,  192. 183. 
190;  city  of,  180;  marble  sculptures  of.  ib. ; its  mari- 
time greatness  attributable  to  its  harbour.  187 ; ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  at,  189.  I80:  ancient  Inscription, 
189;  volcanic  appearances  of,  190. 

A^.ginelan  school  of  art,  marbles  of  the,  40 — 30. 
iEginlum,  ancient  city  of.  289;  Us  silo,  2A!L 
Aigium,  town  of,  in  Achaia,  113:  now  called  Voetitsa, 
?7Q 

yEgosthene,  town  of,  202. 

Allium,  route  from,  to  Megaspcllon,  SUL 
yEiicas,  flight  of.  painted  by  Polygnolus,  ^ 
yEnus,  mount,  363. 

^Bcliylus,  engaged  In  the  battle  of  Salamis.  140;  a native 
of  EleusU,  143;  summoned  before  the  Areopagus,  146: 
the  bailie  of.  Salamis  immortalized  by,  173. 

Arto,  ruins  of,  3S9- 

yEvoLiA,  general  account  of,  307—342;  coast  of,  310 : 
rivers  of.  All ; ancient  geography  of,  339,  340.  300;  pro- 
)»ble  site  ofits  capita],  329 ; cities  of,  lb.;  mountains  of, 
340;  passage  from  to  Achaia,  342 ; Philip  Hl.'s  cam- 
p^gns  in,  36fi. 

Agamemnon,  the  king  of  Mycente,  12A. 

Aganippe,  sacred  spring  of,  241.  239. 

Aglaurus,  sacred  cave  of,  at  Athens,  210. 

Agora,  at  Athens,  ruins  of  the,  193.  199.  218;  description 
of  the.  218.219:  gate  of  the,  2iiL 
Agrtcan  Hills,  a branch  of  the  Pindus,  100.  AOS. 
Agriculture,  early  development  of  in  Attica,  lAiL 
Agrigentum,  inscription  of,  AS. 

Aia  Glyky,  village  of.  A2A.  AAA. 

Ajax,  tomb  of,  I4J ; statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 

Ajax  and  Cassandra,  painted  by  Polygnotus,  38. 
Alalcomena,  site  of,  244. 

Alban  Lake,  in  Italy,  stupendous  works  connected  with 
the,  UA. 

Alcestis,  self-sacriflceof,  302. 
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Alcibl»de«,  an«ciloteof,  lai- 
AU'inouk,  ^laiue  of,  14. 

Airxftmler  of  Uarcdun,  »utr  of  th«  arts  under,  I&  et  ty. ; 
likenesses  of,  ZM. 

All  Pacha.  Vizier,  roads  and  bridgca  fomird  by,  2w3:  bis 
|>alacv  and  grave,  Mi, 

Alphieus,  beautiful  waters  of  the,  108:  bridge  over  the. 

IIP:  ita  course.  I IP.  128.  3bfi.  3h7.  5H8 : valley  of  the.  iilL 
Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  at  Athcn<,  ILL 
I Allis,  ancient,  limits  of  the,  .3^^■  38V,  ulllL 
Amarusinn  IHann.  ancirtit  icinideof.  I.hu, 

» Atnbelakla,  the  modern  \ illage  of  ancient  S.-itanji«.  LliL 
1 Ambtaria,  the  motlem  Arta,  ^ 31C.  .117  : coins  of.  iLi, 

I Ambracus  identified  with  KmItI.  22L 
Amelniaa  at  the  battle  of  Salsmis.  I4P. 

I Amphictyon.  early  traditions  of,  i 'i~ 

Amphkiyonir  Council,  Thcmiopylie  the  scat  of  the,  22*J. 

I Amphilncbians,  country  of  the,  LiL. 

Amphion  and  Zethus,  story  of,  2f>l. 

I Amphissa,  city  of,  211L 

An.iphlystus,  town  of,  162,  ii-4. 

I Anct>vsTnus,  Mount,  view  of  the  convent  at,  IKO:  niytho* 

I logical  origin  of,  lb. 

Andros,  rocky  cUfTs  of, 

Aiithcdon,  town  of,  ? 

AntiiH'his,  triltc  of,  itia. 

Antiorhus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  2ls 
Antiparos,  lhvrry»t.-vl  grotto  of.  |o|. 

Auus,  a liver  of  Mount  IMndus,  description  and 
' course  of,  UX 

‘ .\phldna*,  city  of,  the  ilhutiious  characters  produced 

from,  lAi ; ircollrctions  of  licr  rally  history,  188 : 
route  to.  2i*. 

Ajddanus,  sii  affluent  of  the  Priieus,  2:iL 
Apollo  F.picurius,  temple  of,  at  Uassn*.  3^ 

Apollo  SusiAhus.  temple  of.  tl(pl.) 

A|K)llonia,  a CorinthlAn  colony,  !L^  the  retreat  of  Angus- 
; tus,  iHj  Doric  pillar  at,  lb.:  under  the  special  tutelage 
of  Apollo, 

j Aracthus,  a river  of  Mount  Pimtus.Pl : description  ami 
I course  <»f  the,  valley  of  the. 

' Aratus.  of  Sicyon,  prudence  ami  t-m-rgy  of.  113.  .isn. 

I Aai  auiA.  general  account  of,  Uiucf  scy. : survey  of  (ireecc 

I fnmi  a mountain  of.  ib. ; southern  limit  uf,  t0< : Lyrtean 
I nmunlaini  of,  lot> : central  protince  of  rr>enibling  a 
I large  natural  camp.  I OH  : the  arena  of  the  grt-at  I'elo- 
ponoesian  Colosseum,  1 In--  her  ph>>icAl  features  repul 
sive,  ib. : natural  wonders  of,  Ms:  mountain  torrents 
of,  I Hi:  worship  of  Hercules  established  in.  120:  soil 
and  clim.'ite  of,  121 : the  cradle  of  the  pastoral  music  of 
Hellas,  121;  inliucnce  which  led  to  the  social  charartcr 
of,  ib. : the  pastoral  music  of  V'irgil  derived  from,  122: 
the  inhabitants  sometimes  engaged  as  mercenary 
troops.  123  ; the  parent  of  ancient  Hume.  128.-  pan,  the 
pastoral  deity  of,  175 : contrasted  with  Achata,  .172,  ilLL 
her  claims  to  high  aniiijuliy,  373:  general  osi>ect  of, 
392;  coast  of,  2U8. 

Arreanaus,  va«e  painting  of.  IIL  > 

Arch,  early  origin  and  history  of  the.  2^  21. 

Arrlii*dvtnuo,  formed  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs  at  Hy* 
mettus,  i*i2 

Architects  of  the  Pariheiion.  iiu. 

Arrliiiccture,  its  primitive  origin.  5;  ryclop<-an  rcm.'itiis.  Q, 
Areopagus,  the  tribunal  of  Athens,  I5fi.  2i‘2.  217.  211l 
AanuLis.  numismatic  symbeds  of.  lU : great  plain  of, 
120 : Us  ancient  lustre.  Ui. : the  KCeiie  of  the  latiours  of 
lierr-iles.  Ib.:  general  at-cuuut  of,  121 — 131:  uncient 
cities  of,  422,  ill  et  $eg. 

Argos,  city  of.  125.  120.  iH.  432.  the  road  to,  from  Trip  '- 
litza,  421  ; site  of  M>ccii»,  lb.;  plain  of.  42J.  U2: 
coast  of  near  the  Inachus.  425;  citadel  and  theatre  of, 
431.  432 : roads  from  to  roiintli.  433:  view  uf.  the  (uhs 
through.  434 : city  of  Mycv-nie  absorbed  in,  lul. 
Mtcczji. 


Argos.  Amphilochlan,  origin  of,  12fi. 

Argnstuh,  town  and  harbour  of,  3r.4. 

Argus.  builds  the  first  ship, 

Argyro  Castro,  view  of,  'J2, 

Aristides  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Salarais,  140;  at  the 
battie  of  Bfarathon,  172- 

Aristagoras,  bronze  tablet  of,  £0. 

Aristogeiton.  a native  of  Aphidme,  154:  statue  of  at 
Athens.  £JL&. 

Aristomenus,  the  national  hero  of  Messenla.  4o2. 

Anstiiphancs.  hi*  play  of  ••  l*he  Nophel.T,"  1S3:  the 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  2'>r. 

Arrc]iliori,  the  pricstessea  of  .Minerva.  210. 

Arsinne,  fountain  of,  iuA. 

Aht.  (iacr.K,  general  outline  of,  I — 87;  stale  of,  in  the 
time  of  Pausauias.  J : plan  for  develiTpIng.  ib. ; import- 
ance of  dates  and  of  ruins  in  ascertaining  the  different 
eras  of,  motmineoUl  remains  of,  ^ early  archttoc- 
ture,£j  Importance  of  the  potter's  art  to  the  develop- 
ment of,  2L;  bronzes  of  Sardis,  ^ early  vase  iiainting, 
representation  of  form  by  omiine,  Uj  artUls  of  my- 
thical anthiuity,  II— 14 ; origin  of  modclllog.  12;  early 
Workers  in  bronze,  state  of.  in  the  Homeric  age, 
14.  15 ; sctilptures  and  remains  of  Mycemr,  1^  1^ 
of  Egypt.  Nineveh,  and  Asia  Minor,  18 — 32;  first 
introdiictiun  of  coinage,  22^  the  Ionic  and  l>uric 
orders.  2^  21,  SQj  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions.  2L  S6j 
early  origin  of  the  arch,  27j  structure  of  ancient  tern- 
pu-s.  ^ painted  vaves,  IL  32.  IL  early  sciagraphs. 
S2  : state  of,  under  Fisis'ratus,  ii,  37_;  earliest  use  of 
marble  in  architecture,  .3^  draperies  of  early  Greek 
sculpture.  ilL.  sculptures  ot  Scliiius,  ^ early  bas- 
relti-fs.  41  : staTe  of,  from  the  Haille  of  Marathon.  42 : 
public  games  conducive  to,  43:  coins  of  Athens,  44; 
ancient  luodt-s  of  represM.-nting  the  hair.  15^  iEgiuctan 
school  of.  1^  tlgyiman.  Assyrian,  and  Greek  beads, 
4h.  50;  Temple  of  Theseus,  £1  el  teg. ; genius  developed 
in  the  sculptures  of,  progress  of  painting,  5i 

cl  $(V.  ■,  Polygnotus,  ^ architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non, (jj2^  and  sculptures,  63,  ILL  U3  lpl-1:  drapery  of 
I'hnlias,  Arc..  Li  (pi.);  state  of,  fi^um  the  death  of 
Policies,  liLi  Pnlycletus,  Myron,  and  Alcarocncs.  69; 
Phigaleian  muri'lcs,  U (pl.J;  coinage  of  Athens.  72; 
tircek  statuary,  tA  (pi.):  celebrated  statues  of  Venus, 
75;  Corinthian  order,  7^  Uii  pediment  of  Niohe,  12 
(pl.>;  from  the  accrsslon  of  Alexander,  when  it  reaches 
its  culminating  point.  7^  works  of  Lysippus,  ib.; 
statues  and  coins  of  Philip  and  Alc.xander,  aculp- 
(urcs  from  tbe  monument  uf  Lysicrates.  hQ  (pi.): 
aritiiclal  style  of  drapery,  and  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
B2;  Rimian  period  of,  82 — 87;  time  of  Hadrian.  IKiL 
tiie  LsociMm,  Achilles  at  Scyros,  and  other  produriioni 
of  Home.  1(6,  [(Ii  the  age  of  Constantiue,  and  the  de- 
cline of  ancient  art,  fi7  --  Firil  derived  from  the  ruitu- 
ml  advantages  possessed  by  Greece,  139,  1 30;  its  early 
development  in  Attica,  L32. 

Arta,  river  and  city  of,  IIL;  gulf  of,  IQ7.  311 ; the  an- 
cient Ambrnrin,  3tft.  present  state  and  population  of, 
317  ■ churche«of.  317- 

Artentioium.  hill  of.  122. 

Artists,  their  numrs  often  written  on  works  of  art,  4.  41. 
11.  ofititihical  aminuiiy.  II — II- 

Ascrs,  tiu*  residence  of  Hesiod.  2i'4t . the  site  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  many  aisrivni  sIhiuo*,  ib. 

Asia  Minor,  Greek  nionuntciiis  in.  20.  early  settlement 
of  the  Ill,  ib  : st.vte  of  (be  arts  in,  2L 

J Am)|'US,  vale  of  tlio,  llhL  Vtii : the  liver,  2(6.  204,  2ilS. 

1 .\sayrtan  heads,  sculptures  of,  LLi^ 

Astcris,  i.sli-i  o|,  302. 

.\tliem,‘iii».  taking  refuge  in  their  ships,  1*2;  at  the  battle 
ul  Marathon,  LLL 

.\tulzs,  «iitf..rcnl  views  of,  L IQl-  1-51.  19fl.  LilL  199. 
>21 : hrsi  ervetion  of  lemp’cs  at,  rebuilding  of, 
LL  sculptun-s  vZv-cuted  at,  16^  coinage  uf,  li ; view  uf 
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from  mount  ilU ; described  by  Milton.  103» 

her  lanKuage  ami  arts,  Ul;  protected  by  her  mouataiii 
bulwarks.  138;  Sacred  Way  of,  144— Hd;  her  early 
history.  15d;  Acropolis  of.  137 ; Minerva  the  tutelary 
deity  of,  lb. ; her  early  history  under  Theseus.  159— 
103  : places  from  which  she  obtained  her  marble,  LU  ; 

1 her  silver  mines,  lilH.  185;  general  account  of.  I9d— 
229;  requisites  necessary  for  describiiig,  195:  her 
Arropotls,  her  temples,  and  her  nuraerous  ruins,  bid. 
er  trq. : physical  changes  of.  197;  the  city  of  MiUiades, 
of  Thetnistocles,  and  Pericles ; of  vKsrhylus,  Thucy- 
dides, Plato,  and  Demosthenes;  of  poets,  hUtorians, 

I philosophers,  and  oraiom,  197 ; her  spirit  and  InlcUect 
' cveiy  whereraanifested.  ib.:  physical  and  topographical 
sketch  of.  I2l  ft  scf. : her  principal  buildings  and  har- 
bours, 198:  limits  of,  K*9:  restoration  of,  2QQ;  her 
glorious  works  of  art.  200 — 229 : temple  of  victory,  2iU ; 
the  Acnipolls,  2U&  i <he  Parthenon,  203—207  ; the 
treasury  of,  205  ; the  Erertheum,  207.  20»;  grottoes  of 
Aglaurus  and  of  Pan.  210:  temple  of  the  Winds.  210: 
temple  of  Theseus,  212—214;  the  Pnyx,  2Mj  215;  the 
Areopa;rus,  1>7 ; temple  of  the  Furies,  219:  statues  of 
Haniiu«tiuB  and  Aristogeiton.  218 ; the  Agora,  219 : the 
theatre  and  the  Athenian  drama.  220,  221 ; the  street 
uf  Tripods,  122;  the  Udeum,  222 ; temple  of  Jupiter 
Oh  mnius.  223 ; the  Stadium.  224 ; choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates.  225  ; fountain  near,  ib. ; tragic  muse  of, 
ib.;  Latin  writers  on.  2^7j,  the  Piraeus,  the  poets,  and 
Long  Walls  of.  228.  229 : again  the  capital  of  Orcece, 
4(rj;  compared  with  Sparta,  4t7  : education  at,  419. 

I Atreus,  uvMury  of.  at  Mycenrr.  424. 

Atnd«.  the  sovercigus  of  Myceiia;,  422. 

Atthis,  the  ton  of  Cranaus,  15b. 

Attica,  different  viewt  of.  Itfl.  103. 134, 13S.  213  ; general 
account  of,  131—229;  extent  and  induenre  of,  Ml— 
133  ; diffusi(W>of  iu  lanfuace  and  genius.  134:  position, 
climate,  and  geography  of.  1.'5.  Lit?.  139:  geological 
formation  of,  U6:  rivers  and  plains  of,  ib. ; results  to 
which  its  itcrUily  led,  M2 ; her  first  inhabitants  lielieved 
to  be  indigenous,  137 : northern  boundary  of.  1.18: 
mountain  walls  of,  138, 139;  .Mount  Parncs  the  northern 
range,  150  ; conipaiison  of,  with  Uirotia,  151 : her  early 
' history,  from  Cecrops  to  Thrscus,  IM  e(  $tq. ; bis- 
j toncal  sente  of  her  ancient  traditions.  157.  158 : coined 
and  uncoined  wraith  uf,  IM  : tragic  muse  and  scenery 
I of.  225 ; notices  of,  by  Latin  poets,  211:  maritime  force 
' of.  21Z- 

' Augustus,  Apollonia  the  youthful  retreat  of,  94j  his 
I sub'ic«]urnt  greatness,  25. 

I Auletie  Feed  of  the  Copaic  lake,  importance  of,  27  L 
I AuUs,  bay  of,  255. 

B. 

lUrcHAitTg,  from  the  Towneley  collection,  £A(pl.) 

Bacchus,  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of,  H3 ; early 
traditions  of  his  visiting  Attica,  LUL 

Balduma,  valley  of,  283. 

Balyra,  the  river,  400. 

Bari,  cava  of,  182. 

Basilica,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sicyon,  S79. 

Bas-reliefs,  early  history  of,  41 

Basss,  tempica  at,  397,  398:  architi-cture  at,  39m. 

Bathy,  the  niodem  capital  uf  Itbora.  357. 

Bees  of  ilymcttus,  Isl. 

Ueluchi,  mount,  the  ancient  Tymphrestus,  nxi 

Rema  of  the  Pnyx,  at  Athens,  215. 

Berenthe,  ruins  of.  3i)3. 

BerrhiFa,  ancient  city  of,  Q7. 

Bioko,  ancient  «'aUs  of,  290:  district  of,  33K- 

BocIk-,  lake  of,  302. 

Bceotia,  temperature  and  soil  of,  120,  valley  of,  138 ; 
intellectually  inferior  to  Attica,  hi2:  general  account 
of.  230—275  ; frontier  of,  239;  maritime  force  of.  24S  : 
plains  of,  249;  luUural  theatre  of,  252, 254;  rauuniains  uf, 


256.257,270;  geographical  extent  of,  |5^  herphysical 
position.  'iLilet  numerous  rivers  of.  27o ; cause 

of  her  minstrelsy.  272  : coast  of,  27.i 
Bouditxa,  Hishupof  Uodona,  35u. 

Bouleuterlon,  the  ('ouncU  Chamber  at  Athens,  218. 
Bourrellesha,  hamlet  of,  331. 

Bmistrophedon,  system  of  writing,  ^ 2d. 

Itrvnthe,  in  Arcadts,  city  of.  1 2-j. 

Bridge  at  Larissa,  279  i over  the  Pcncus,  291. 

Brile»sus,  a mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  lol. 

Bronar,  early  figures  cast  in,  7^  h. 

early  workers  In.  LL 

Burgon  vase,  specimen  of  the,  AL 

C. 

Calamis,  the  Greek  sculptor,  £1L 
Calaurea,  island  of,  lar,. 

Callistratus.  engaged  In  the  battle  of  Marathon,  liiu. 
Callimachus,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order,  ZtL 
Callinhoi^,  fountain  of,  ^ ^ tug,  223. 

Calydon,  city  of,  339  . 340;  now  called  Kurt  Aga,  340. 
Cambunian  mountains,  the  barrier  of  Greece,  98. 
Cardamylc,  view  of,  413. 

Caryatides,  at  Athens.  ^ 2u8. 

CarystuB,  ihc  lofty  summits  of,  103.  lag. 

Castalla,  fountain  of,  described,  23u. 

Costing,  early  art  of,  21. 

Cecrops,  tho  first  king  of  Attica,  137.  15S;  statue  of,  2<8. 
Cenchrear,  gulf  of,  440. 

CenUurs,  has  reliefs  of,  ^ ^ thetr  contests  with  the 
Lapitbat>,£j(pL),279— 281;  mythologically  appropriated 
to  Thessaly,  98. 

Ceos,  dill's  of,  lul. 

Cephallonia,  island  of,  810,  355;  Cyclopean  walls  uf,  3fi4. 
Cephissia,  village  of,  178.  179. 

CephisBus,  vale  of  the,  IW,  248;  the  river,  IU2.  199.  237. 

248 ; the  grotto  at  its  source,  »7k 
Ccrameicus,  o suburb  of  Athens.  LLL  2‘2- 
Ccrcs,  temple  of,  at  Eleusts,  Ht».  147 ; early  traditions  uf 
her  visiting  Attica,  15m. 

Ceyx  and  Halryonc,  fable  of.  278. 

Chreronea,  city  of,  24J ; battle  of,  243,  259.  252 ; pLuns 
of,  UH,  Z51L 
Cbalcis,  moont,  310. 

Chaon,  a mountain  In  Arcadia,  119,  I3t». 

Cbaonia.  Mount,  view  of,  a-j.v. 

Cliaradra,  identified  with  K<igus,  a2i. 

Cliclron,  cave  of,  on  Mount  PeJIun,  305. 

Cbelmas,  .Mount,  382.  :sm3. 

Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  tii  (pL),  -*25. 

Cimon,  the  Inventor  of  foreshortening.  iiL 
Cimonian,  southern  vale  of  the  Acropolia,  229. 

Cirrha,  hallowed  plain  of.  2IQ. 

Citharron,  Mount,  190.  257.  2iJ3. 

—— — ancient  legends  respecting,  25s,  259;  natural 
features  of.  258,  2rJ2. 

Cities,  ancient.  In  the  vale  of  Peneus.  2tfU ; in  TIk-ssaI), 
501 ; in  Arhaia,  JIh. 

rieanthes,  first  represented  form  by  outiloe,  11. 
Cicomenes,  king  of  Spatta,  hlL 
Clepsydra,  fountain  of.  at  Athens,  2iu. 

Ciiernidian  hills,  chain  at  the.  25 ti. 

Cnidian  Venus,  statue  of  the.  IL 
Cocytus,  the  ancient  river,  -la-s. 

Coinage,  when  first  Introduced,  ^ of  Alhenj,^  184, 
185;  of  the  Peloponnesus,  114. 

Coins,  important  guides  to  the  dilTerent  eras  of  art,  ^ 
those  of  Greece,  U : of  Bieotia,  iEgina,  Ephesus,  and 
Corinth,  2^  of  Athens,  44  ; of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
79;  symbols  of  each  state  stamped  upon  them,  H4.  H5; 
of  Thessaly,  291 ; of  Ambracia,  319;  of  Epirus,  344  ; 
of  the  lumon  Islands.  ; of  ^tolia,  369;  of  Corinth, 
439. 
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< Colcmle*  of  Athena, 

i Columns  of  temples,  oriftln  mil  difTcreni  styles  of.  'Ihj  HL 
I Colythus,  s district  of  Athena,  ILL 
I ConsUuttine.  deitmdatlon  of  art  in  the  reign  of,  Hh 
Contoporeia,  route  of  the,  43*. 

! Copeie  take.  I la.  2S1.  U2i  the  impluvium  of  Brcotia, 
j aog;  ita  cffiuent  strranu,  HSL 

, Coreyra,  account  of,  1±3  iu  traditions  and  eus> 

toms,  34fi  w ifq. 

CoaiNTit.  l>oric  temple  at,  3^  colonies  of,  22^  gulf  of. 
gL  31^  Mlj  8?1  ; coast  of  the.  STii  view  of  the.  Hii 
isthmus  of,  ItO.  331.  433;  mercantile  adrantaget  of. 
116;  destruction  of,  381 ; her  city  and  port  de'tcribcd. 
435  et  acy. ; AerDCorinthus  of,  436.  437,  446 ; coins  of, 
43g;  ancient  remains  of.  440;  theTheatre.tbeStadium, 
I and  the  Amphitheatre,  440;  local  allutious  lo,  by  St. 
! Paul  and  Bl.  Cltmtnl,  ilL  111. 

I Coriulhian  order.  Callimachus  Its  inventor,  7^  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias,  U. 

I Coron,  bay  of,  411. 

\ Corone.  coast  of,  loS- 

j Coronea,  site  of,  344,  Z5Q. 

Cranaus,  early  traditions  of,  IM. 

Cranii,  ancient  city  of,  364. 

I Crannon,  fertility  of,  OH:  Thessalian  plain  of,  431- 

I Crisso,  bay  of. 

I Croesus,  wealth  and  importance  of,  23. 

I Cronitts,  Mount.  380,  387. 

j Curalius,  river,  241. 

Cyclades,  rocky  group  of  the,  101,  103,  186,  362, 

I Cyclopean  architecture,  remains  of,  at  Tiryns,  6j  430 ; at 
{ Myeenjr,  ITj  at  Leucadta.  315;  in  Ithaca.  358.  351> ; in 
Cephallonia,  3i>2. 

Cylleoc,  mountain  of.  in  Arcadia,  106.  120. 

Cynstha,  inhuspliallty  of  its  inhabitants,  121. 

Cynia,  lake  of,  311. 

Cynosarget,  a district  of  Athens.  2H. 

CynoscephalK*.  ancient  city  of,  302. 

Cynthtan  Hill  of  l>clos,  loi. 

Cynthus,  the  ancient  term  for  a hill,  365. 

Cypselus,  bas-relief  on  the  chest  of,  li, 

Cyrus,  importance  of  bis  empire,  23, 

Cytbera,  island  of,  124,  368. 

D. 

DxDaLrs,  the  early  arts  indebted  to,  U. 

Danaus,  bis  landing  in  (ireece.  126. 

Daphne,  near  Athens,  view  of,  151. 

Dsphnus,  town  of,  235. 

Dascaglio,  islet  of,  361. 

Dates,  importance  of,  in  ancient  art.  2. 

Daulls,  ciiy  of,  2^  356;  its  mythology,  217. 

Decelea,  fortress  of,  152;  fortified  pass  and  Spartan 
camp,  153,  gl5. 

Dejaneira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  332. 

Delium,  ita  celebrity,  257. 

Delos,  central  islet  of  the  Cyclades,  103,  368. 

Delphi,  temple  of,  2^  254 ; convent  at,  237. 

Delvino,  source  of  the,  32d. 

Demades,  the  orator,  his  map  of  Athens,  197. 

Demetrias,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  304. 

Dibutades,  of  Corinth,  the  originator  of  modelling,  12. 
Didascalisc,  compilation  of  the,  222. 

Digamma,  early  use  of  the,  2fi. 

Diogenes,  I’lato's  present  of  figs  to,  U£:  his  residence  at 
Corinth.  211L 

Diomeia,  a district  of  Athens,  3H. 

I Dioscuri,  represented  on  the  coins  of  Laconia,  11*. 

I Dlrce,  fastened  to  the  bull,  (pi.) 

j Dodona,  on  the  ancient  site  of,  521.  337,  425,  *2a. 

I Doric  order,  origin  of  the,  2^  temple  at  Corinth,  ib. ; 

I characteristics  of  the,  ^ 31. 

DorU,  the  rugged  dbtrict  of,  236. 


Drama  of  Athens,  elements  of  the,  220.  321.  212 ; annals 
of,  222;  writers.  222^  22i. 

Dramisus,  ruins  at,  328,  32**. 

Drapery  of  early  Greek  sculpture,  S6j  of  Phidias,  67_i  of 
the  Alexandrian  period,  ZA. 

Drisko,  hill  of,  2^2. 

Drymis,  defile  near,  155. 

E. 

Kaara,  ancient  map  of  the,  89. 

Echinades,  islands  of  the,  510. 

Education  at  Sparta,  417  ; at  Alheni,  IDL 
Egrlpus,  port  of,  ifa*. 

Egyptian  sculpture,  IS,iiL 
Eiatca,  the  king  of  southern  Greece. 

Eleusinlan  mysteries  at  Elcusis,  14^  MT^  lid. 

Eleusis,  situation  of,  112.;  religious  ceremonies  and 
Sacred  Way,  142—145;  bay  of,  145;  temple  of  Ceres  at, 
146.  147:  view  of,  143^  21iL 
Elgin  marbles,  group  of,  ML 

Elis,  fruitful  plains  of,  108;  numismatic  symbols  of.  114; 
the  civilising  Influence  of,  Ui ; the  Olympic  games  at. 
ib.;  territory  of,  364 : history  and  remains  of,  385. 386: 
pacific  character  of,  S86;  coast  of.  39.1. 

Klo^uence,  causes  of  at  Athens,  216,  317. 

Kpelans,  ancient  power  of  (be.  384. 

Ephesus,  ruins  of,  373. 

Epidaurus,  temples  of,  108 : coast  of,  186;  view  of,  Ml. 
Epineion,  port  of,  2b2. 

Epirus,  general  account  of,  307—342;  coins  of,  .8*4 
Eponymi,  of  Athens,  statues  of,  'riH 
Erasmus,  a ruin  of  Argolis,  120,  127. 

Erectheum,  ruins  of  the,  195:  templeaf  the,fi2(pl.),  195. 
2ii2  el  tetj. 

Ercctheus.  statue  of.  at  Athens,  218. 

Eriethnnius,  the  ancient  king  of  Attica,  160:  early  tradi- 
tions of,  158. 

Erigonc,  early  legend  of,  159. 

Krotidia,  games  at  Tbespite,  261. 

Erymanlhus,  the  woody,  106. 

Eubcea,  coast  of,  i03. 186;  its  Importance  to  Bicotu  ami 
Athens,  258. 

Eumcttides,  temple  of  the,  21Z. 

Euripides,  a native  of  Malaniis,  145 ; his  tomb,  222. 
Euripus,  channel  of  the,  163;  bridge  of  the,  258. 

Eurotai,  course  of  the,  124;  valley  and  bridge  of  the. 
125.  IM. 

Kurystheus,  rout  of  his  army,  122* 

Evan,  Mount,  view  of,  405. 

Evenus,  river,  now  called  Fidaro,  340. 

P. 

Pbxdu,  Mount,  volcanic  appearances  of.  I9t. 

Fire,  sacred,  of  the  Corinthian  Frytaneuni, 

FUminlnus,  of  Home,  traverses  northern  Greece,  93. 
Foreshortening,  early  invention  of,  lu. 

Form,  represented  by  outline,  11. 

Portresses,  near  Jannina.  322. 

Forum  of  Home,  144.  143- 

Fucine  lake,  stupendous  works  connected  with  the,  ns. 
Furies,  temple  of  the,  317. 

G. 

G 4MKS,  public,  conducive  to  the  arts,  12. 

Gate  of  Lions,  at  Mycen.'C.  422,  427. 

Geography,  as  applicable  to  astronomy,  2^  ; with  rclaiiou 
to  Hu‘OlU,  252;  to  .’Etolia,  31a. 

Geology  of  Attica,  133. 

(icrascian  promontory  in  Eubcca,  103. 

Girgcnti,  sacred  fanes  of,  tilH. 

Glaucus,  the  inventor  of  tempering  meials.  22. 

Glokoto,  village  of,  290. 

Gold,  early  working  of,  ^ statue  of  Diana  in,  2L 
Gompbi,  ancieot  city  of, 
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Goritca,  hill  of,  soi.  304. 

Gortynius,  the  river, 

Orece«,  repreienutlun  of,  clothed,  ^ naked,  Zi.  (pl<l 
GiiecrK,  her  early  communications  with  E^pt  and 
Auyria.21:  Reneral  account  of,  81^130 : (teoitraphical 
survey  of,  10$.  el  »cq.  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
03:  Macedonia  admitted  as  a province  of,  Pelopon- 
nesus the  Acropolis  of,  Uii  physical  oriitin  of  her 
mytholofry,  120—122 ; iteographical  jiosition  and  natural 
characteristics  of,  127—130 ; (reoloylcal  formations  of, 
123;  early  traditions  of,  160;  herc^c  school  of,  3»;> ; 
influence  of  her  arts,  3R0.  381 ; particular  eras  used  in, 
2UI ; Athens  afrain  its  capital,  4Qtf. 

Greek,  universal  diffiision  of,  Ui. 

Greek  Art.  See  Art. 

Greek  city,  destroyed  by  Are,  34k_ 

Greek  warrior,  statue  of  a,  11. 

Greeks,  their  early  ori^n,  1.  defeat  the  Persians  at 
Salatnis,  HI ; and  at  Platoca,  207.  2fi8 : their  ancient 
cnirineerinir  skill. 270. 211 ; their  slaughter  of  the  Turks 
In  Argolis,  *33- 
Gritaano,  fortress  of,  2qQ. 

Guillochc moulding,  23.  fiiL 
Gymnasium  of  Olympia, 

Cyphto  Kastro,  site  of,  33i). 

H. 

Hadrian,  state  of  the  aru  in  the  reign  of,  ^ gale  of, 
at  Athens,  195:  arch  of,  giQ- 
Hair,  various  modes  of  representing.  79.  &2. 
Haliacmon,  a river  of  Pindus.  91,  M. 

Haliartus,  ruins  of,  244.  211 ; battle  of.  254, 

Harbours  of  Athens,  im. 

Harmodius,  a native  of  Aphidnte,  lit;  statue  of,  218. 
Heads,  sculptured,  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  art. 
12,i£L 

Hecaticui,  the  historian  of  Miletus,  82L 
Hecatompedon  figure,  at  Atlieiis,  12 
Helen,  of  Troy,  discovery  □!  bet  Apludno?,  154;  tradi- 
tions of,  Ifit. 

Helicon,  a mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  100.  242.  269 ; 

ancient  legend  respecting,  259:  natural  features  of,  ib. 
Hellenes,  their  early  origin,  See  Greeki. 

Heracle,  the  scat  of  Plato,  I7U- 
Heraelca,  Laecdsmunisn  colony  of,  23i_ 

Hcracleum,  the  temple  of  Hercules,  i?9- 
Heneura,  temple  of,  near  Mycenae,  427 ; anecdote  con- 
nected with,  128. 

Hercules,  worship  of  established  In  Arcadia.  120;  Argolis 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  126;  Theseus  compand  with, 
160. 101.  213;  Trachinian  province  consecrated  to,  : 
his  death  and  apotheosis,  232.  333, 

Hercyna.  stream  of  the,  242. 

Hennes,  sculpture  of  the.  Id. 

Hcnneiianax,  ancient  legend  from,  238. 

Hcrodes  Atlicus,  the  philosopher  of  Athens,  178. 

Heroic  schoed  of  Greece,  3ris 
Hesiod,  Ascra  the  birth-place  of,  26Q. 

Hippocrene,  the  fountain,  241. 

Hippodrome,  of  Olympia.  3.«18. 

HIppothoon,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 

Historians,  assistance  rendered  by,  in  chronologiaing 
works  of  art,  L, 

Homer,  his  Inferno  in  Epirus,  324;  bis  account  of  Ithaca.  ; 

253  e/«rf. ; his  Iliad  eomemporary  with  Mycens,  i2iL  I 
Homeric  age.  state  of  art  in  the,  H tt  »rq. 

Hut,  early  construction  of  the.  ^ IL 
Hyilaic  harbour  of  Corcyra,  34w 
Hyampolis,  ancient  city  of,  236- 

Hymettus,  a mountain  cliain  of  the  Pindus,  101. 102. 138; 
mogniRcent  views  from  the  summit  of.  101— 103.  181  - 
184  ; statue  of  the  lion  on,  181 ; the  bees  of,  ib. 

Hypugca,  the  depositories  of  works  of  art,  2. 


i. 

Icarus,  early  legend  of,  158. 

Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  7\,  397. 

Hissus,  sutuc  of  the  river  god.  63j  course  of  the,  102. 

198. 224.  225;  valley  of,  196. 198;  reservoir  of,  'iis. 
Inachus.  eoune  of  the,  12tL 
Inferno  of  the  ancients,  331, 

Inscriptions,  ancient  Greek,  ^ 2fij  reading  backwards. 
2$ ; bousirophedon,  2§j  of  Leucadia,  Sigieum,  and 
Agrigentum.  2^  at  .Cglna,  IMj  their  utility  in  topo- 
graphical researches,  289.  * 

lolcus,  site  of.  304- 
lonia,  antiquity  of,  372.  373. 

Iordan  Islands,  general  account  of  the,  342 — 368;  coin  of 
the,  3dL 

Ionian  Seas,  3^  211 ; picture  of  the,  SdtL 
lonlans,  their  sciilemem  in  .Asia  Minor,  2LL 
Ionic  ordCT,  origin  of,  23.;  specimen  from  Persepoiis,  ib.; 
guilloclie  moulding  of,  2^  Its  cbarscteristics,  30, 
31^  specimen  al  Sardis,  Jlj  introduced  Into  the 
Parthenon,  fiZ. 

Ira,  fortress  of,  399;  taken  by  the  Spartans,  *oi- 
Iron,  the  early  art  of  hardening,  22. 

Isthmian  Games,  celebrated  at  Corinth,  440. 

Ithaca,  modem— is  it  the  Ithaca  of  Homer?  flUetsof.j 
port  of,  353;  Ulysses'  description  of.  355;  Cyclopean 
walls  in,  358.  359;  remains  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,  .339. 
Ithorae,  Mount,  views  of,  HI,  403;  capital  of  Messenia, 
402;  couvent  on  the  site  of,  ib. 


J. 

Jannina,  lake  and  city  of,  282.  322,  323;  survey  taken 
from  the  city  of,  283;  All  Pacha,  viaier  of,  322 ; mtwque 
and  Turkish  tomb  at,  322:  island  and  convent  of,  SAIL 

Jatun  and  the  Argonauts,  279. 

Julia,  slatue  of,  88. 

Julius  Ctesar,  his  campaign  in  Thessaly,  289;  his  victory 
of  Phanalia,  300.  .101. 

Jupiter,  brazen  statue  of,  at  Sparta,  lA;  sacrifice  to,  at 
Olympia,  117;  temple  of,  at  Athens,  22^  224 ; statue 
of,  389;  Uessenia  his  birth-place,  403. 


Karitrna,  ruins  of,  393:  view  of.  j 

Kako-Ruli,  the  mined  town  of,  382.  j 

Kalabaka,  village  of,  288-  r 

Kastraki,  Khan  of,  287. 

Kastri,  ruins  at,  820;  Indentified  with  ancient  Amhracus, 

Ib. 

Kastro.  the  ancient  Citadel  of  Dramisua.  .328- 

Katabothra,  the  subterranean  gorges  of,  270  I 

Khans  of  Thessaly,  283. 

Khnrsabad,  sculptures  frum,  18. 

Kicri,  tar-wells  of.  .v.6- 

Korfou.  description  of,  341  ti  leq. ; its  citadel,  34^  347  : « 

convent  of.  3**- 

KoromboU,  Mount,  view  of,  2fi9.  • 

Kursolari,  islands  of,  3*2.  ' 

I 

L.  * 

Lacvdxmon,  Homer's  epithet  applied  to,  124 ; as  j 
described  by  Homer,  *t4 

Lacraos,  Mount,  the  centre  of  the  rivers  of  Greece,  aiL 
Stf  Ztoo. 

Laconia,  separated  from  Messenia  by  the  range  of  tho 
Taygetus,  IO8,  111  ; coast  and  territory  of.  108.  418; 
numismatic  symbols  of.  114 ; natuml  bulwarks  of,  121;  [ 

I !>ay  of,  4UL 
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LaJa*,  itnrf  of,  tM. 

Lamia,  the  modern  Zeltun,  231. 

Laoeoon,  sculpture  of  the.  8^  HA.  ipi.) 

Laonu'dan.  •culptiiretl  figure  of,  ilL 
Lapithie,  their  contests  with  thr  CenUurs  explained, 
J?9— 2«1. 

Larissa,  hridge  of,  over  the  Peneus.  2«l».  2lM  : town  of. 
291,  222 ; mosques  at.  292 : lamentations  of  the  Primate 
of,  2iia:  remains  of.  221 ; ancient  inscriptions  at,  2i>4. 
Larymna.  town  of,  235. 

Laseion,  of  Hnmer,  LI. 

Latin  Poets,  thrlr  nutxes  of  AtUea,  22". 

Laureuni.  a mountain  chain  of  the  Pindiis,  iol ; silrer 
mines  of,  lu3.  t8l.  185:  pines  uf, 

Lehadea.  city  of,  242.  243;  mosques  at,  2.^ 
liCchieum.  port  of.  4.Ki. 

I.eeta,  village  of.  2^ 

Leon,  statue  of.  at  Athens,  2UL 
I.eon1das,  bis  devotednets,  234. 

I.eontis,  tribe  of,  lfi9. 

Lepanlo,  straits  and  castle  of,  311 ; battle  of,  341.  212. 
I.emA,  oIArgolU,  ig»i- 
Lemfcan  marsh.  I2fi,  433. 

Letters,  knuwK^gc  of,  among  tho  Assyrians.  2^ 
Leucadia.  ancient  hiseriplioti  at,  ^ Cyelo|teao  walls  at, 
315;  temple  of  Apollo  at,  .351- 
Lcucimna.  the  modem  Capo  Uianco,  2M. 
livurtra,  view  of.  iQt- 
Libethrian  stream  and  hill,  250,  259. 

Llebades,  mythological  origin  uf  the,  222. 

Ltl«a,  fnrtitled  city  of,  2itfi- 
Linguetta,  rocks  of,  .32C. 

Linn,  colossal  statue  of  the,  on  Mount  Hymettus.  181. 
Lions,  gate  of  the.  at  MycenK,  liL  42s.  12S. 

Locriatis,  called  Epicnemidian,  222. 

Luenia,  general  account  of,  230—271;  Taianta  the 
modem  name,  222. 

**  Long  Wails  " of  Athens,  ruins  of  the.  193, 222. 

Love,  statue  of,  at  The^pia.  201. 

Ixver's  Leap,  at  Paxo.  .351.  357. 

Lucian,  his  dialc^e  of  Mercury  and  Charon,  105. 

Lucius,  tlie  river,  2112. 

Lycabettus.  Mount,  the  mo<iern  St.  George.  152,  ISH;  a 
striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Athens,  121L 
Lyeseus,  Mount,  sacred  to  Pan,  ICHt;  summit  uf,  107 ; 

mountain  torrents  at  the  foot  of,  118. 

Lyeoreia.  steep  eminences  of,  256. 

Lycosura,  ruins  of.  392, 

Lycurgus,  his  advirc  to  hia  countrymen,  123. 

Lyre,  invention  of  the.  attributed  to  Mercury,  I20. 
Lysamler,  death  of,  254. 

Lysicrates,  choragic  monument  of,  79—81  (pi.),  225 
Lysippus,  works  of,  Z2. 

M. 

Mscsma,  daughter  of  Hercules,  172. 

Macedonia,  admitted  as  a province  of  Greece, 

Mrenalus,  Mount,  situation  of,  107;  a central  point  of 
various  mountain  chains,  125;  pine  groves  of,  ib. 
Malacass,  village,  2iitL 
Malian  gulf,  23n. 

Manticea,  In  Arcidia,  plains  of,  121  ■ 

M.arathon.  state  of  Greek  Art  subsequent  to  the  battle  of, 
Ulc/se^. : plain  and  village  of.  ^ lf>3.  169 : l>atiI«of, 
169:  causes  which  led  lo  the  victory,  170.  171 ; fountain 
near,  121;  ancient  traditions  associated  with,  1X2; 
tumulus  and  Pyntos  of,  173;  battle  of,  painted  on  the 
wails  of  the  PcKile,  174 ; and  In  various  places,  175. 
Marathonlsi,  port  of.  42Q. 

Marble,  drat  used  at  Delphi  for  architectural  purposes, 
36;  produced  at  Peniciicus  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
129.  m. 

Marbles  of  .Cgina,  45— '48. 


Mardonius,  the  Prmian  general,  142;  reception  of  the 
Amlmssadors  of.  201:  number  and  encampment  of  his 
Persian  forces,  261,  26.i:  bis  defeat  and  death,  2f.x. 
Mark  Antony,  his  defeat  at  Actiura,  SOH.  399. 

Marousi,  Tillage  of,  179. 

.Matapan,  Tape,  view  of.  105. 

Mathana,  peninsula  of,  162;  isthmus  of,  ihfl- 
Merhanics.  ancient  knowledge  of,  12. 

Mcgalais  Hrysris.  a district  of  PhocU,  2.3i‘. 

McgalopoliB.  in  Arcadia,  roins  of,  113.  392:  the  TalU;y 
and  city  of,  393. 

Megara.  mountain  acenery  on  the  roa<i,  1S3;  view  of. 
2itL 

Megatpt-lion.  monastery  of.  27,  382 : views  of,  381.  282. 
Melite.  A district  of  Athens,  jl*?. 

Mcnclatis  and  Helen,  vase  painting  of,  57. 

Mercury,  the  foumier  of  the  tyre,  120. 

Mrsotftra.  the  interior  of  Attica,  19, 121. 

Mesotitra,  fortress  of,  322. 

Messene,  foundation  and  site  of,  402 ; present  aspect  of. 
4o2.  403  walls  and  (nweni  of,  403;  ancient  gate  and 
road  of.  idJ  t theatre  and  stadium  of.  4»'.5. 

Messrnia,  territory  of,  108.  3l>8  et  tft/  ; gulf  of.  IQx  : 
separated  fr>>m  L.vconla  by  Mount  Taygrtus.  HI : sub' 
jugated  by  the  Spirtans,  ib. ; valley  of,  399;  history 
of,  4 00:  harbours  of,  406.  407, 

Metal,  flret  formation  of  figures  in,  7,  ISj  early  art  of 
casting  and  hariiening.  21.  22. 

.Meteora,  general  view  of.  2H6  ; monasteries  of,  2’»7,  288; 

clilTs  of.  232 ; ai-rial  ascent  to  the  mona‘>tvr)*,  ib. 
Metropolis,  aiu'ient  city  of,  290, 

.Metzovo,  town  of,  go,  284  ; etymology  of,  381 ; prosperity 
of.  ib. 

Military’  glory,  the  aspiration  of  Rome,  1,44. 

Milliarium  Auretim,  of  the  Roman  forum,  2L 
Mittiades,  engaged  at  the  battleof  Marathon,  169:  monu- 
mental trophy  of.  172. 

Miltcm,  his  poetical  idea  respecting  the  Roman  roads, 
91 ; his  description  of  Athens,  as  viewed  from  Mount 
Hymettus,  101:  liU  picture  of  a landscape,  241. 
Minerva,  early  r«-prvscDtatioos  of,  temple  of,  at 
Xgina.  I3t>.  190;  and  at  8uitiuin,  185;  the  lutel.vy 
deity  of  Athens,  156;  her  colossal  statue  in  the  Par- 
thenon, 207. 

Minerva  PuUas,  statue  of,  207 : anelenl  temple  of,  at 
Athens,  208  209:  ancient  wooden  image  of,  iillL 
51inerva  Promaehus,  colossal  statue  at  Athens,  2b2 : 
its  commanding  situation,  211. 

Missolonghi,  bay  and  town  of,  310:  its  struggles  with  the 
Turks,  ^ 21L 
Mistra.  village  of,  416. 

MndelUng,  ancient  origin  of,  LL 
Modon,  bay  of,  iliL 
.Moluus,  village  of,  286. 

Money,  ancient  practice  uf  hoarding,  ^ use  of  unknown 
lo  Homer,  L5. 

Monumental  c-ualotns  of  antiquity,  2, 

Murea,  natural  boundaries  of  the  small  provinces  of 
the,  U4L 

Mountain,  of  Ores.  121 : of  Panhellentum.  191, 1112. 
Mountains  of  Rcrotia,  368  ; of  Thessaly,  22JL 
klusea,  games  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  victors  in  the,  2lhL 
Muses,  grove  of  the.  2ii ; bas-relief,  259. 

Museum  of  Athens,  19'J- 

Mycens,  marbles  found  at,  16.  Gate  of  (he  Lions  at. 

427  : Cyclopean  Walls  at.  12  i the  city  of  Agamemnon, 
423 ; ancient  site  of.  422 : remains  of,  421,  426,  42_7_; 
contemporary  with  the  Iliad,  420;  heraldry  of,  427 ; 
the  sculptured  lions  ol,  ib. ; Temple  of  Hersium  at, 
ib. ; absorbed  in  Argos,  432. 

Myron,  the  Greek  sculptor,  IQ. 

Mythology  of  Greece,  natural  origin  of,  119—122,  early 
history  of  in  Attica,  IM  cf  sev 
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N. 

Natvee, 'venders  of,  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  their 
dieiniUes,  IIQ. 

Naupactus  ; port  of,  Sil. 

Ksuplia,  importance  of,  127 ; history  and  description  of, 
430:  bay  of.  111- 

. Nausicaa,  posideiuin  of,  348;  Homeric  notices  of,  ib. 

' Naraiino,  bay  of,  407;  battle  of,  4Q8. 

Navy  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  142. 

Necromancy,  ancient  practice  of,  321. 

Neda,  course  of  the,  IdtL 

Ncfrropoiite,  the  modem  name  of  Eiibcea,  111. 

Nemea,  the  plains  of,  113:  trames  of,  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Argolls,  1 14 : temple  and  stadium  of,  433. 

Nemesis,  temple  of  at  Rbamnus.  IGC,  167. 

Nicopolis,  route  to,  313;  dilapidated  state  of,  ib. ; Its 
theatre,  and  oih;r  remains,  313—313. 

Nineveh,  sculptures  of,  UL 

Niobe  and  her  children,  sculptured  on  the  pediment  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Soslanus,  22  (pi.) 

Nonocris  and  valley  of  the  Styx,  view  of.  1112. 

Nymphs,  cave  of  the,  at  Hymettus,  182 ; llotuerie  cave 
of  the,  at  Ithaca,  360. 


O. 


Onxojr,  or  Odeum,  the  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  61. 

Odyssey,  state  of  the  arts  as  pictured  la  the,  li. 

(Edipus,  story  of,  238. 

QHneis,  tribe  of,  16^- 

(Enrus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  21ft. 

I Oeroe.  course  of  the,  2Q3. 

I CEta,  Mount,  173;  sacred  character  of,  333.  222. 

[ Oulian  chain  of  mountains,  extent  and  direction  of,  ioi>- 
I Oflerings  at  the  temple  of  Delphi.  254. 

I Olive,  the  chief  production  of  Attica,  136;  giR  of  the, 
attributed  to  Minerva,  ISi:.. 

Olives,  grove  of,  in  Beotia,  233;  in  Argos,  438:  planta- 
tions of,  in  the  vale  of  Sparta,  4lfi. 

Olympia,  luxuriant  plain  of,  10»:  sacrillce  to  Jupitcrat, 
117:  valley  of,  386 ; ancient  Gymnasium  and  Pryta- 
neum  of,  387 ; the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome,  3X8 ; 
temple  and  statue  of  Jupiter  at,  389,  390;  present 
aspect  of,  202. 

Olympiads,  origin,  use,  and  history  of  the,  221  i the 
natirmal  measure  of  time,  3n3. 

Olympian  Games,  civilUlrig  influence  of  the,  UL 

Olyraptum  at  Athens,  Corinthian  order  of,  ^ descrip- 
tion of  the,  233;  its  history,  magnitude,  and  present 
remains,  ib. 

Olympus,  the  fabled  residence  of  the  Homeric  deities. 
98  ; view  of,  29  V- 

Ombre  Cbinois,  from  Mr.  DodveU's  vase,  42, 

Onstas,  the  Greek  painter,  works  of,  ^ alto  a sculptor, 
CIL 

Onochonus,  an  affluent  of  the  Peneus,  2a. 

Opus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  333. 

Oracle  of  the  Ttophonian  cave,  243. 

Oratory,  the  Pnyx  the  school  of,  2HL 

Orchomenus,  city  imd  acropolis  of,  243;  its  ancient 
I grandeur.  244^  344;  prospect  Rom  the  ciUdel  of,  248: 
view  of  the  city  of,  222 ; its  situation  and  liupurtance, 
272.223. 

Orchestra  of  Mars.  Thessaly  so  called,  22. 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  423. 

Orupus,  site  of,  24~. 

Oros,  Mmint,  peaked  summit  of,  102;  description  of, 
191.  122. 

Onto,  Mount,  the  conical  peak  of,  2ii  view  of,  2-»’5 


Othrys,  Mount,  situation  of.  Its  direction,  100;  view  i 
of,  321.  I 

Outline,  representation  of  form  by,  LL  i 

Oxynim,  city  of,  its  poeition,  li'XO.  , 


P. 

PAOAB.CAX  Gulf,  views  of,  300,  30.1. 

Painting,  progress  of,  M el  »e<j. 

. on  vases,  early  origin  of,  8, 2.  | 

Paintings  by  Polygnutus,  57j  ^ ^ 

Palteopolit,  city  of,  211. 

Palanicdi,  anrknt  citadel  of,  4*iO. 

PaI6,  ancient  city  of. 

Fallantium,  the  ancient  city  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  US; 
site  of,  ib. 

Pallen^,  temple  of,  180;  legends  connected  with,  lb. 
Paittissus,  course  of  the,  lilL 

Pan,  the  pastoral  deity  of  Arcadia.  120.  172;  inventor  of 
the  pipe,  120;  tradition  respecting,  126 ; sacred  grotto 
of  at  Athena,  210. 

Panathenaic  festival.  Instituted  by  Theseus,  ifiO- 
Panathenaic  procession  on  the  frieze  of  the  Partbenooi 
a4(pi.),2ikL 

Pandion,  statue  of  at  Athens,  ZiA. 

Pandrusseum,  or  Pandtoaos,  temple  of  the,  209,  IIP; 
caryatis,  Z3(pl.) 

Panhcllcnium,  ancient  site  of,  120;  temple  and  mount  of, 

191.  122. 

Panionian  hill  at  Ephesus,  Ifll. 

Panelling,  ornamental,  IL 
Paramythla,  city  and  plain  of,  331.  33.1. 

Parga,  mountains  of,  &33. 

Parnassus,  a mountain  chain  of  the  Pindui,  100:  view 
of,  231,  %i7j  summit  of,  336;  view  of  from  Delphi, 

240 

Fames,  Mount,  101  ; vegetable  productions  of,  133;  the 
northern  Ronticr  of  Attica,  137.  138 ; was  to  Attica 
what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy,  150;  the  scene  of  Aristo- 
phanes' goddesses,  ISI ; dangerous  to  the  Atheniana 
when  occupied  by  an  enemy,  133.  133 ; Its  occupation 
by  the  Spartans  fhtal  to  Athenian  liberty,  132,  131; 
Phyie  and  Deceica  the  principal  passes  of,  L34. 

Pamon,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  UlL 
Paros,  white  quarries  of,  IQl. 

Panhenimn.  hill  of,  122. 

Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  architects 
of  the,  6^  its  commencement  by  Pericles,  61 ; sculp- 
tures of  the,  6^  118  (pi.),  204;  its  pediments,  ^ sec- 
tion of  the,  ^ Ionic  orders  Introduced  into,  ib.; 
coined  treasure  of  Athena  preserved  in,  1 84;  its  ruins, 

193.  206;  vivwa  of  the,  138.  204 — 207  : description  of 
the.  201  el  teq. ; the  work  of  Ichinus,  Callistratus,  and 
Pfaidiaa.  2t>7 ; Us  commanding  situation,  211. 

Pastoral  life,  migratory  character  of,  123;  a scene  of,  122. 
Palrw,  in  Achaia,  view  of  the  city  of.  116;  mercantile 
advantages  of.  ib. 

Patras,  canal  of,  310;  town  of,  878;  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  ib. 

Pausauias,  the  historian,  his  observations  upon  Greek 
Art,  L. 

-■  — — ■ the  Spartan  general,  defeated  by  the  Thebans, 

254;  defeats  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Plata'a,  2L1.  | 

Paxu,  i«Lu4d  of,  350;  Milton's  ode  on,  321.  | 

Peasants,  feim.l'*,  of  modem  Greece,  232. 

Pedias,  wife  of  Cranaus.  I5fl- 

IVgasus,  myth*  logical  legend  of,  4 3D.  r 

Peiren^,  fountain  of,  at  Corinth,  428. 

PeUus  and  Thetis,  marriage  of  explained,  278. 

FcHon,  Mount,  rapt  with  snow,  3u2.  3o3;  site  of  the  ; 

Greek  heroic  school,  305 ; botanical  fertility  of,  ib.  , 

PEl.orohEKsUS.  The,  reflections  on,  103;  geographical  [ 
survey  of,  lufl  el  trq. ; a vast  natural  colnsseum.  110:*  ' 
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it«  physical  tK>un<)Arte«.  HI ; Ita  protlnew  never  pro* 
pcriy  urfjanizeil  fur  national  protection,  HI : styled  by 
Strabo  the  Acropolis  of  Giecce,  i 13:  dl'tinlon  of  in 
various  states,  ib. ; united  by  victorious  Kunie,  il5 : 
its  nuinistnatic  history,  ib.;  absence  of  commerce  and 
the  arts  from,  ib. ; its  various  rbanices  and  revolutions, 
its  antpintlicatncai  form,  124 ; (teneral  account  of,  2U 
ft 

Peiu-us,  the,  a river  of  the  Pimius,  2]j  views  of.  2li,  2>*5. 
2U7 ! Its  rise  and  course,  9L  27S.  2~<1.  383 ; tributary 
Btreaiiia  of.  historical  notices  of,  ib. ; ancU'iic  cities 
in  the  vale  of,  2'JO;  bridge  over,  2!<l . Us  natural 
beauties,  2t»7. 

Prntelirus,  a mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  !0I : its 
snmmit,  ib. ; its  vegetable  productions.  13.S;  its  quar- 
ries of  marble,  I S3.  iJl».  I7d.  177:  its  siiuation,  13&. 
I3P:  monastery  of,  17fi:  thenelghbouring  scenery  of,  ijmi. 
Pentheus  attacked  by  Bacchantes,  202. 

Pericles,  period  of  hU  public  life,  his  works  at 
Athens,  di  ft  ffg, ; bis  death,  67  : and  state  of  the  arts 
from  that  period,  6IL 
Penues-ius,  river  of. 

Persians,  state  of  the  arts  from  their  defeat,  M el  teg.  s 
results,  ^ tlrir  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Satamis,  MO. 
141;  and  at  Marathon,  162:  their  encampment  pre> 
vious  to  the  battle  of  Platrea.  263  ; their  vast  numbers, 
ib.  ; their  Oefeat  and  destruction,  2ii?t. 

Phu'seia,  of  Hniner,  3*7. 

PhaU  rum,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  225,  226.  22H. 

Phartr,  view  of,  376-_. 

Pharialia,  fame  of,  9^  Pom|»ey’B  defeat  at,  293.  300, 
view  of.  the~^tilc  of,  at  noticed  by  l'a^sar  ami 

Lucan.  3<.».  ::ui. 

I Phasiar.  bay  of.  the  modern  Port  Raphte,  I S3. 

Pheiilipfiidcs,  tradition Ye^pei  ting,  I2rt_ 

Phenvas,  mountain  view  near,  mc- 

Phere,  city  of.  361;  view  of,  ib. ; Us  beauty  and  interest, 
3o2. 

Phidias,  hii  scuiptures  at  Athens,  ^ 202.  203;  drapery 
of  his  flgurea,  6Z. 

Phigalia,  villaga  of,  393;  temple  of  Apollo  Eplcurius  at, 
3iH>,  3;*7. 

Ptiigalian  marbles,  LL 

Philip  of  Maeedon,  his  march  into  Epirus,  33H,  339. 

Philip  III.  Ills  campaigns  into  Etolia,  3fiii. 

Pliilopapput,  monument  of,  fil* 

Pliilu|Krmen,  vigour  of,  U3;  a distinguished  citiaen  of 
Sicyon,  .130 : birth-place  of,  sag. 

pHoris,  view  of,  IfiQ,  216:  general  account  of.  239  rf  teg.; 
mountains  of.  242.  370;  panoramic  view  of,  g-'Ut. 

Phorcys.  harbour  of,  33-i. 

Phylc,  castellated  pass  of,  143.  215  ; defended  by  Thrasy. 
buhis,  H9:  one  of  the  principal  passes  over  3Iount 
Pames,  134. 

Pinduf,  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Greece,  2i2,  23-5 ; the 
five  filers  of.  ill;  view  of,  98j  different  chains  of 
mountains  branching  from  the,  100:  geographical  ter* 
rftorics  formed  by  the,  ib. ; panoramic  view  from,  2h7. 

Pipe,  invention  of  the,  attributed  to  Pan,  120. 

Pira-us,  the  harbour  of  Athens.  I02.  130.  196;  view  of, 
from  the  Acropolis,  213;  constructed  by  ThemUtocles, 
227,  223.  completed  by  ('imon  and  Pericles,  223, 

Pisatis,  country  of  the.  3M4. 

Pisisiratus,  Greek  art  under,  ^ 3^  his  revision  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  13£L 

Piatsa.  field  of.  Hi ; city  of,  246 : ruins  of,  262;  tombs 
at,  ib. : topography  of  the  battle  fought  with  the  Per- 
sians. 263,  266:  preparations  for  the  comliat,  266—266 ; 
mlliUry  positions  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  signal  vic- 
tory, 

P1at9ans,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  tfilL 

Plato,  academy  of,  Ipj;  hU  country  H*al,  179 ; Ms  present 
to  Diogenes,  ib. ; his  youthful  visit  to  Mount  llymcttus, 
is» 


Pleistus,  valley  of  the,  274. 

Plcuron,  city  of,  in  A^tolia,  339. 

Pnyx.  the,  of  Athens.  itfM  : the  place  of  public  aascmbly, 
114 ! stone  bvma  of  the,  213;  view  from  the,  ib. ; the 
school  of  Athmlan  oratory,  216;  Interesting  objects 
viewed  from  the.  ^M. 

Pcrcile,  the  8toa  of  Athens,  21S ; battle  of  Marathon 
painted  iu  the,  Hi, 

Polls,  village  of,  361. 

Polities  of  Greece,  the  result  of  natural  causes,  109— IIS. 

Polybius,  the  historian,  ; birth-place  of,  302. 

Pdlycletus,  the  Greek  sculptor,  69^  lIL 

Polygnotut,  the  most  briillant  painter  of  antiquity,  ^ 
3» . subjects  painted  by,  5^ 

Ponipey,  his  defeat  at  Pharaalia,  293.  300. 

Poros,  town  and  port  of,  162.  186  ; vale  of,  362. 

Portrait  statues,  early  history  of,  10. 

Pottery,  the  mother  of  all  arts,  ^Z, 

Praxiteles,  the  Greek  sculptor,  69j  his  statues  of  Love 
and  of  Venus.  261. 

Preryza,  the  modem  town  of,  307 ; its  present  appear- 
ance, Sii ; the  Pasha  of,  ib. 

Priam,  death  of,  painted  by  Polygnotua,  39  (pi.) 

Priests,  modem  Greek,  366. 

Procne,  mythological  story  of,  137. 

Profile  eye,  representation  of  a.  il. 

Proiii.  fortress  and  ruins  of,  362, 363. 

Propyliea.  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  201.  202 ; its  ruins, 
1^ 

Prytanes,  refectory  of  the,  2£L 

Prytam-um  of  tllympla,  3hZ. 

Psyttalea,  islet  of,  MJ- 

Ihinizomadi,  modem  village  of,  233. 

Pylos,  harbour  of,  406.  407 : the  city  of  Nestor,  407 : 
llmneric  scenes  at,  407.  40b;  Journey  of  Telemachus 
and  Pisistratus  from,  414. 


Q. 

QPABMixsof  Pentelicus,  133. 


R. 

Raklk,  vale  of,  3^  363. 

Raphte,  Port,  the  ancient  bay  of  Phailic,  tM. 

Religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  its  early  introduction  into 
Attica,  136;  its  total  extinction,  lOfl 

Rhamnus,  city  of.  its  temples,  164—167;  notices  of,  167 ; 
mountain  pass  from,  247. 

Rhium,  port  of,  378. 

Rhone,  the  subicrrancan  channel  of  the,  US. 

Rivera  of  Mount  Pindus,— the  Aous,  the  Aracthui,  the 
llaliacmon,  the  Penbus,  and  the  AcbeInuB,9lj  Virgil's 
poetical  Idea  of,  Ib. ; their  communication  with  every 
part  of  Greece,  9^  Mount  Zygo,  the  central  point  of, 
100.  their  advantage  to  Greece,  I04 : those  of  Attica, 
i33;  of  BiTOtta,  269—271  ; of  Tliessalv.  276;  of^toHa, 
311 ; of  Eptma,  3gi. 

Bogus,  ruins  at,  370;  its  ancient  importance,  lb. ; iden- 
tified with  Charadra,  320.  321. 

Homan  period  of  Greek  art,  ^ SI  (pi.)  cf  teg. 

Rome,  Milton's  description  of,  92j  her  ancient  origin 
from  Arcadia.  125:  the  Sacred  Way  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Athens,  144;  military  glory  the  aspiration  of,  ib. 

Ruins  of  Athens,  l^etteg.',  at  Bogus  and  Kastn.  320: 
near  Janiilna,  322;  at  Dramisus,  328;  of  Greece,  pat- 
tim. 

a. 

Sacked  Inclcsurcs  of  Attica,  IMj  167 ; and  of  other  dis- 
tricts. Ids. 
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8»credW*y,  to  Eleu»li,  IIU  5 of  Atheni  compared  ^Jth 
that  of  Rome,  144;  courac  of  the,  315;  near  Delphi, 
isa. 

8t.  Clement,  hie  alluelone  to  Corinth, 

St.  Paul,  hie  noticee  of  Corinth,  ML 
Salamifl,  hiUi  of,  etraite  of,  ULi  hay  of, 

villa^re  of  AmbelakLa.  ntulf  and  ialand  of,  1^  159;  the 
prewnt  eiie  of,  I3£i  battle  of,  140,  Mli  ImmorUlUed 
bx  iEkcbylue,  123;  rkw  of.  from  the  Acropolie,  Ilii 
and  from  themounUine  of  Eleuali  and  PhocU,  Jifi- 
Salfmneu*.  remain*  of,  23L 

Balotiiki,  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlieeialonica, 
9L 

8am£,  ruina  of,  363. 

Samoe.  terra-cotta  flpure  found  at.  LL 
Samothrace,  early  baa-relief  from,  IL 
Santa  Maura,  ialand  of,  333;  tho  ancient  Lcucaa,  333, 

ml 

Sapieou.  isle  of,  IIL 
Sarcopha^s,  ancient,  of  a female,  .1.17 ■ 

Sardia,  aneient  bronze  fi^rei  found  at,  81  Ionic  temple 
at.  3L 

Saw,  early  u«e  of  the,  13. 

Schiate  llodot,  near  Delphi.  22L 

Schcenus,  ancient  port  of,  MIL 

Bcia^rniphy,  early  origin  of,  8j^  early  apecimen  of,  SL 

Scillue,  Tillage  of,  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  3112. 

Scio,  Isle  of,  ml 
8copad«,  court  of  the.  &L 
Scopaa.  the  Greek  sculptor,  fifi. 

Srotusaie,  ancient  fame  of. 

Sculptors  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  Mi  liU  Ihe  Phlgalelan 
marbles,  TL;  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Ac.,  202. 

Bculpture,  its  primitiTc  origin.  1;  progre»a  of.  iLei  sf^. 
Sculptures,  importance  of  datea  in  ascertaining  their 
execution,  2^  of  llrebcs,  1^  of  Nineveh,  i£j  of  SeUnus, 
39;  of  .A-lgina,  4^  4»i  of  *he  Theseum,  M,  5«i  ofOroece, 
executed  ftom  the  marhlo  of  Pentelicus,  I7f,  1 73. 
Scyirean  promontory,  now  called  Skylo,  186. 

Selinas,  sculpture  of.  Mi  temples  of,  lilL 
Shafts,  for  draining  the  country  of  lireotia,  2ZiL 
Sbepherds.  the  life  of,  migratory.  12L 
Ships,  number  of,  furnished  by  Attica  and  Thebes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  247;  Argus  building  the  first  one,  213. 
Sicyon,  mercantile  advantages  of,  116;  the  modem  Basi- 
lica, 379;  view  of,  ib.;  numerous  remains  of,  330. 
Sigsan  Irvseiiption,  26. 

Silhouettes,  a peculiar  style  of  art, 

Silver  mines  of  Attica,  134,  183. 

Simonides,  the  Sicilian  poet,  23. 

Smilis,  the  early  mythical  artist,  LL 
Socrates,  anecdote  of,  131. 

Soil,  of  Arcadia,  unpropttlous  to  agriculture,  UlL 
Sophocles,  a native  of  Colmtus,  M5. 

SrsaTA,  most  secure  when  she  had  no  walla,  124 ; Talley 
of  described,  ib.;  natural  bulwarks  of,  ib. ; boundaries 
of.  ib. ; city  of,  lb. ; ruins  of,  413:  vale  of,  ib. ; her  fer- 
tility, 416;  compared  with  Athens,  417 ; education  at, 
418;  view  of  the  plain  of,  ib.;  road  from,  to  Mycens, 
420. 

Spartans,  their  possession  of  Mount  Pames,  133;  defeated 
by  the  Thebans,  2M. 

Spercheius,  the  river,  2.16;  its  beautiful  valley,  ib. 
Sphacteria,  island  of,  407;  battles  of,  409. 

Spbettus,  city  of.  IiI2. 

Spuradei.  rocky  group  of  the.  toi- 

Stadium,  of  Athena,  224;  of  Delphi,  239;  of  Olympia, 
387;  at  Nemea,  433. 

Stations,  for  the  geographical  survey  of  Greece,— first 
station,  the  imciont  Ijiemoi,  OOj  second.  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus,  100;  third.  Mount  Pamasous,  lb.;  fourth, 
Helicon,  ib. 

Statues,  of  wood,  in  the  Homeric  age,  1^  of  bronze, 


41 ; one  of  gold.  2ij  early  draperies  of,  of  Selinus, 

89;  dedication  of,  ib.;  ofa  Greek  warrior,  lb. ; at  Athens, 

C'i,  gLfiS  (pL)-  ^rcScDLCTURES. 

Stoa  Basileios,  at  Athens.  218. 

Stone,  scarcity  of,  in  Ass>Tia,  23. 

Stonehenge,  triiithon  from,  2L 
Stratus,  the  Acbamanian  capital, 

Stymphalut,  in  Arcadia,  view  of  the  lake  of.  120. 

Styx,  view  of  the  valley  of,  109;  stream  and  valley  of  the, 

382.  333. 

Bull,  road  towards,  330;  scenery  of,  331 ; mountains  of, 

332:  its  fortress,  338;  its  citadel,  837;  historical  notices  | 
of,  333. 

Sunian  promontory,  view*  of  the,  103.  104,  134 ; temple 
on  its  summit,  lot ; the  Modern  Capo  Colonni,  la4. 
Sunium.  temple  of  Minerva  at,  183. 

Syra,  town  and  isle  of,  368. 

T. 

TaewaatAtt  promontory,  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula,  1113. 

Tanagra,  site  of,  246,  261. 

Tar-wcIls  of  Kicri,  366. 

Tatoi.  village  of.  LLL 

Taygetus,  Mount,  situation  of,  107;  view  of,  12t ; flow  of 
waters  firom,  41C;  glade»  of,  ML 
Telcmochus  and  Pislstratus,  their  Journey  from  Fylos, 

ML 

Teraenos,  the  sacred  inclosure  ii£  Attica.  167- 
Tempe,  valley  of,  9&i  egress  of  the  sea  through,  277 ; 
view  of.  21*5  . 296;  mythological  origin  of,  2i>6;  miiitary 
character  of,  296 ; scenery  of,  ib.  | 

TxisrLE  at  Corinth,  Mi  at  .Sardis,  3J  ; of  jF.gina,  iC.4^  IZ  { 
19£i  of  Theseus,  53—36,  211—213;  of  Victory  I 
at  Atbens.  202:  at  Dsssm.  of  Apollo  Sosianut,  1 
Zfi(pL);  on  the  Sunian  promontory,  IWj  “f  Ceres,  at 
Eleusis,  146.  147 ; at  Sunium,  18.5 : at  Paiibcllenlum,  ! 
|9t;  the  Parthenon,  702.  207 ; the  Erecthenm,  207.  2n»:  I 

of  tho  Furies  at  Athens.  21?  ; of  Jupiter  Olympiiis  at  1 

Athens,  223;  of  Delphi,  238;  ol  the  Winds,  308;  ol  | 
Action  Apollo, 309:  at  Drainiftsus,  .130 ; oL  I.eucadian  | 
Apollo  at  Santa  3faura,  .i.M  ; of  Olympian  Jupiter,  389: 
of  Apollo  Kpiciirius,  at  Basste,  396.  397;  of  llerwum,  | 
near  Mycenff,  42?  ; of  Jupiter,  at  Nemea,  ML 
Temples,  structure  of,  Mz  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of, 
SO^Slj  their  first  erection  at  Athens,  3^  ^ of  the 
city  n£  Rhamnus,  164.  i£3 ; in  the  street  of  Tripods,  at 
Athens,  222. 

Tenos,  rocky  cliffs  of,  103. 

Tepelini,  town  of,  the  ancient  Antigonela,  325. 

Tcravo,  fortress  of,  32.1. 

Theatre  of  Athens,  195. 

Thebans,  their  victory  over  the  Spartans,  234. 

Thebes,  sculptures  of,  LL;  athletic  supcnoriiy  of  It*  [nl;a- 
bitanls.  161 ; in  Bccotla,  city  of,  244.  245:  plains  of, 

245 ; natural  and  social  advantages  of,  274  : view  of 
the  plain  and  city,  ib. ; iiiounlain  streams  of— the  la- 
menus,  the  Dirce,  and  the  Cnopui,  274 ; climate  of, 

2IL 

Themis,  temple  at  Rhamnus,  164.  lilL 
Tbemistoclea,  commander  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of 
Salamls,  140 : engaged  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Lfi2; 
trophy  of  victory  to,  174:  builds  the  Pirr-us,  227.  228; 
banishment  of,  228;  his  tomb.  221L 
Theriro.  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Thorlcus,  134. 
Thermaic  Gulf,  view  of  the,  97. 

Thcmiise,  citadel  of,  lOi. 

Thermopylip,  pass  of,  iii,  233:  b.Mtle  of,  gSj  view  of. 
230;  the  sceno  of  various  contests.  234;  physical 
changes  of.  234.  | 

Theseum,  its  front  elevation,  Its  sculptures.  Li  let 
pi.),  Ml  genius  developed  in  the.  3L  | 
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Theseus,  bones  of,  dbcoeered  and  brought  to  Athens,  51 ; 
statue  of,  69i  the  reign  of,  an  Importaot  epoch  in  A(ho> 
niaa  history,  lA£t  et  ttq. ; temple  of  at  Athens,  »H. 
2ISi  his  exile,  160;  his  character,  ib.;  wdrks  attributed 
to,  liU  ; his  labours  compared  with  those  of  Hercules, 
161, 113;  superior  to  Hercules  in  intellectual  qualities, 
161;  destroys  the  monster  of  Atiica,  122. 

Thcspia,  ancient  city  of,  2dl;  historic  interest  connected 
with,  16L  2fi2. 

Thetsalonica,  ancient  city  of,  now  ciiantrcd  to  Saloniki,  92. 
Tbkssaly,  boundaries  of,  9^  arc ; deNcriptive  notices  of, 
98;  its  fertility,  ib.;  its  ancient  military  fame,  lb.;  its 
climate  and  soil,  Hi ; general  account  of,  276—306; 
basin  of,  176;  legends  of,  177 ; plains  of,  ib.;  Its  ruins, 
ib.;  its  topographical  character,  ib. ; legends  of,  177. 
178;  its  nuroUmatie  history,  181;  origin  of  the  name, 
282 : the  aborigines  of,  ib.;  Julius  Carsar's  campaign  in, 
2P3;  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  character  of  its  Inhabi* 
tants,  292 ; remains  of  cities  in,  3Q1. 

Tbiaki,— Is  it  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  ? 112  et  leq. 

Tharicuj,  harbour  of,  183;  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre  at, 
ib. 

Thrasybulus.  hla  defence  of  Phyle,  and  expulsion  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants.  LUL 
‘nipbosa,  fount  of,  244. 

Tiryns,  Cyclopean  walls  at,  ^ 129. 

Tlsamenus,  the  augur,  206. 

Tolraides,  death  of,  153. 

Tomb  of  Midaa,  In  Phrygia,  2iL 

Tombs  the  depositories  of  ancient  works  of  art,  1. 

Topolias,  lake  of,  339. 

Trachinia,  province  of,  HU. 

Trachis,  rocky  hlU  of,  231  provinec  of  coDsccrated  to 
Hercules,  2^  223. 

Traditions  of  Greece,  IfiO. 

Trapesus,  ruins  of,  291:  view  of,  305. 

Treasury  of  Athens,  121;  ofAtreus,  at  Myeense,  ilL 
Tretus,  defiles  of  the,  434. 

Trieca,  castle  of,  292. 

Trikcrl,  castle  and  town  of,  305,  3oa. 

Triodoe,  near  Delphi,  212. 

Triophian  promontory  in  Cnldos,  lilL 
Tripods,  street  of,  ni  Athens,  222. 

Tripolitsa,  town  of,  the  ancient  Pallantium,  116.  410,  4.32, 
Trerzen,  In  Argolis,  early  traditions  of,  162;  city  and 
c.'istle  of,  431 ; bridge  of,  432. 

Trophonius,  cave  of,  2i2. 

Tumulus,  ancient,  on  the  >Eginetan  coast,  liL 
Turkish  horsemen,  representation  of,  sir. 

Turks,  slaughter  of  by  the  Greeks,  434. 

Twelve  Gods,  altar  of  the,  at  Athens,  218. 

Tyiuphrestus,  Mount,  the  modem  Beluchi,  loO.  231. 
Tyrtseus,  a native  of  Apbidna;,  m. 


D. 

Ulvssci,  his  description  of  Ithaca,  355;  remains  of  bis 
house,  359. 

Ulysses  and  Kausieaa,  Homeric  notices  of,  220. 


V. 

Vasb  painting,  ancient  specimens  of  at  Athens  and  In 
Italy,  ^ ^ early  history  of,  31—55 ; various  names  and 
specimens  of,  22  (pi.);  the  productions  of  Arccsilaus, 
40;  Greek  head  from  a,  important  changes  in,  19  ; 
light  figures  on  a black  ground  introduced,  ^ 59  (pi.) 

Vases,  early  specimens  of,  sepnlcbral  ones  from 
Athens,  200. 

Venus,  sculptured  figures  of,  Zi  (pi.) 

Victory,  sculptures  from  the  temple  of,  U (pi-):  mins  of 
the  temple  of  at  Athens,  195,  208. 

Virgil,  his  poetical  idea  of  the  rivers  of  Greece.  91 ; his 
pastoral  muse  inspired  by  Arcadlau  scenes,  123. 

Volcanic  appearances  at  Angina,  19Q- 

Voto,  town  of,  302.  2fi2. 

Void,  bronze  statue  from,  U, 


W. 

Wnxat,  early  use  of  the,  lA. 

Winds,  temple  of  the,  306. 

Winged  bull,  from  Khorsabad,  19. 

Winter  In  Bfcotia,  241^ 

Worship,  early  objects  of,  UL 

Writing,  not  generally  practised  at  the  time  of  the  TrnJan 
war,  2JL. 


XsKornon,  his  retreat  at  Lycosura,  392. 

Xerxes,  hU  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Salamit,  141  ; his 
throne  captured  and  preserved  In  the  Acropolis,  142; 
his  visit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  276. 

Xylo,  Cape,  129. 

Z. 

ZscTgTocs,  situation  of,  556 ; the  ancient  city  of.  364. 
565;  its  derivation,  325. 

Zakkouka,  Mount,  the  ancient  Lyemus,  iM. 

Zante,  town  of,  361. 

Zarco,  town  of,  291L 

Zygo,  Mount,  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Lacroos, 
74;  view  of  the  beighta  of,  ib. ; the  great  centre  of  the 
rivers  of  Gteeee,  ^ 100;  ascent  to,  225. 

Zymeno,  near  Delphi,  23». 
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